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4 PREPACE, 


eral of them were published and advertised in such 
@ way as to create the impression that the author 
of Thirty Years of Labor was either associate au- 
thor or in some way concerned in their publication, 
‘This is the first and only book that has been writ 
ten by the undersigned; it is the only one in which 
he is or was interested, directly or otherwise, He 
does not make this statement for the purpose of 
detracting from the merits of other works on the 
subject, but merely to state a fact in connection with 
his name, which has been made use of for advertis- 
ing purposes; he would advise all to read these 
books, for they deal with times and subjects which 
he does not touch upon in these pages. 

The necessity for organization among producers 
becomes clearly discernible when one takes note of 
the tendencies toward centralization of power in 
the hands of those who control the wealth of the 
country. Combinations, monopolies, trusts, and 
pools, make it easy for a few to absorb the earn- 
ings of the workers, and limit their earnings to the 
Towest sum on which they can sustain life. Combi- 
nation, in America, is heartless in the extreme, and 
has reached a point where it hesitates about going 
still farther only through the fear of crowding the 
poor to a condition “where the brute takes the 
place of the man,” And yet these combinations 
and pools are educators; they are teaching the 
American people that if a few men may success- 
fully corner the results of labor, and the wealth to 
purchase them, there is no just reason why the 
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pointed on reading them, He is also conscious 
that there are thousands entertaining the same views 
that he does, who could have placed them before 
the world in a far more pleasing and comprehensive 
manner, His aim has been to tell the story of 
one movement in a given direction for a short 
period of time, and his greatest trouble was to keep 
from diverging. There is so much to say that 
when the closing lines were written, the author felt 
that only a beginning had been made and that he 
should proceed, The merest outline has been given, 
the great strikes and upheavals were briefly referred 
to, their discussion has been deferred until justice 
can be done the subject. 

The author has not aimed at rhetorical effect ; it 
has been his aim to answer a number of questions 
concerning labor organizations which have been put 
to him within the last three years; he has avoided 
saying what has been written before as far as he 
could. If the reader discovers any reasoning in 
conflict with his own, let him not resort to abusive 
epithets in order to disprove what is said in these 
pages; rather let him show wherein the error exists, 
that others may profit thereby. If the reader can 
show wherein the author has erred, it is his duty to 
do so, for by that means the cause of truth will be 
advanced. The author felt that it was his duty to 
unveil the early history of the Order of the Knights 
of Labor, dispel the mystery which enshrouded it, 
and disprove the oft repeated assertion that it was 
of foreign origin and an offshoot of the International 
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INTIL quite recently the movements of 

Wj | Workingmen in the direction of organiza 

te tion did not attract much attention. ‘Tht 

historian did not feel called upon to take mor 

than a passing glance at labor societies until with 

in the last five years. Associations of workmer 
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20 THE OLD ORDER CHANGES. 


is intended is simply to trace a movement which 
had its origin within the last thirty years, and 
follow it up to a point where the public is already 
familiar with it, Other writers have sketched 
the doings of several organizations. In the chap- 
ters to follow, the work in one given direction will 
be traced, and only such associations ss were instru- 
mental in lending aid,or strength, to the movement 
in question will be introduced or referred to. To 
give the history of each organization would not 
‘be possible in the few pages of which this work 
will be made up, and inasmuch as other writers 
have devoted « great deal of time and space to 
trade organizations and their efforts, these pages 
will be devoted chiefly to the causes which led to 
the introduction to the world of industry of the 
‘Order of the 


KNIGHTS OF LABOR. 


Organizations of workingmen have in one form 
or another existed for centuries. Under various 
names the mechanics of the world have at time: 
been associated together, At no time in the his 
tory of mankind have the various branches of labo) 
been banded together in one organization, althongl 
many attempts have been made to bring abou 
such a result. The number of organizations o| 
artisans never was very large until the beginnin, 
of the present century, for the reason thet me} 
and women were not divided in thelr occupation 
as they have been since that time. The necessit; 
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drawn by the swift running locomotive; soon we 
will be flying through space aided by electricity 
[er the flying machine. If the traveler of the 
present day and generation could take time to 
scun the country he traverses, he would not find 
the slightest trace of the old fashioned blacksmith 
shop, nor would the shoe and tailor shop greet his 


FLERTING VISION. 


This change is not attributable to chance, nor 
did it come about all at once or because the toilers 
. were ashamed of the old fashioned methods of 
earning a living. The march of invention had 
started, and with it began the sharp competition 
between the men and women of toil, The compe- 
tition was not between man and man so much as 
between man and the machine. The locomotive 
was in its infancy. The steam engine as an aid to 
navigation, played but an insignificant part. Steam 
was at that time beginning to make itself known. 
Tt was scoffed at by some, ignored by others, and 
treated with contempt by many who thought that 
“the old way was the best, and that new fangled 
notions could never do away with the good old 
plan.” Soon the roar of escaping steain was heard 
throughout the land, and mingled with the hissing 
sound we heard the hum of many machines, that. 
were up to that time only in embryo, or unknown 
to mankind. 
The mighty trip-hammer began its work with 
steam as on assistant, the lathe that was up to 
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and the mighty steamer ploughs the deep, the 
sailing vessel with its fifty passengers and three 
months voyage across the ocean, gave way long 
ago to the steam propeller, a six-days passage and 
fifteen hundred passengers. 

The old fashioned carrier system has disap- 
peared; the letter, as a medium of rapid communi- 
cation between men, has given way, except among 
the poor toilers, and the electric telegraph makes 
miles inches between nations, A flash of elec 
tricity, and our crowded centers of trade are filled 
by poor foreigners from other lands, who come to 
find that they are crowding on the heels of other 
unemployed ones who came before. ‘The electric 
machine in the hands of the wealthy, does the bid- 
ding of the monopolist in the twinkling of an eye 
While the letter of warning sent by the poor man to 
his friend across the ses, does not leave our shores 
until the poor unfortunate has taken shipping from 
his old home at the bidding of wealth, which, 
ever greedy for more, cares but little how many 
bodies and souls are lost, so that a dollar 


MORE IS GAINED, 


The millionaire, tottering on the verge of the 
grave, will attempt to stay the hand of time for 
‘just a minute,” in order to add one more dollar 
to his store, even though that dollar is taken from 
betwoen the pinched, slender fingers of the starving 
needle-woman, whose “daily bread” may not come 
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plea, millions of acres of the people's lands were 
given away. Recent developments have shown 
that the contracts under which a great deal of 
this land was bestowed have been either totally 
ignored, or 


r OUTRAGEOUSLY VIOLATED. 


With the introduction of machinery, large man- 
ufacturing establishments were erected in the cities 
and towns. Articles that were formerly made by 
hand, were turned out in large quantities by ma- 
chincry; prices were lowered, and those who 
worked by hand found themselves competing with 
something that could withstand hunger and cold 
and not suffer in the least, The village blacksmith 
shop was abandoned, the road-side shoe shop was 
deserted, the tailor left his bench, and all together 
these mechanics turned away from their country 
homes and wended their way to the cities wherein 
the large factories had been erected. ‘The gates 
were unlocked in the morning to allow them to 
enter, and after their daily task was done the 
gates were closed after them in the evening. 

Silently and thoughtfully,these men went to their 
homes. They no longer carried the keys of the 
workshop, for workshop, tools and keys belonged 
not to them, but to their master. Thrown together 
in this way, in these large hives of industry, men 
became acquainted with each other, and fre 
quently discussed the question of labor's rights and 
wrongs. They saw that they no longer were en- 
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men to sow; ten more of the toilers of earth turn 
from the soil to seek a livelihood elsewhere. 

All the way through, from one end of the farm 
to the other, machinery has displaced from ten to 
thirty, and in some instances fifty per cent, of those 
who worked the farms; planting corn, sowing 
grain, planting potatoes and gathering the harvest, 
is now done by machinery, and the farmer who 
can not afford to use tho machine, is haunted by 
the fear that his farm must pass into the hands of 
another, or else go to swell the acres of the “ syn- 
dicate” with whom he has been competing. While 
the craftsmen were bidding farewell to their old 
fashioned workshops, preparatory to entering upon 
a life inside of factory walls, the man who tilled 
‘the soil began to look toward the city and town for 


te SOMETHING TO DO. 


On public works, and in mills and factories, it 
became easy for one man to do the work of ten 
and sometimes twenty, or even fifty. On the farm 
one man took up the work where from ten to 
fifty laid it down. In the factory, the hours of 
Inbor were reduced a mere trifle after a bitter 
struggle on the part of those who did the work, 
but the reduction in the hours of labor does not 
begin to compare with the reduction in the pur- 
chasing capacity of those who make, buy, eat and 
wear the product of toil. The farmer still walks 
the furrow and scatters the seed from sun up to 
sun down, as before, unless he is the fortunate pos- 
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hour, everywhere, it reveals its empire by the 
annihilation of vanquished industry; that is to say, 
by the annihilation of capital, of raw material, of 
time, of labor employed. I do not hesitate to as 
sert that the mass of wealth thus devoured is 
80 great that any one who could at a glance meas- 
ure it 
WOULD RECOIL WITH HORROR. 


“Competition is a source of general impoverish- 
ment, because it delivers up society to the gross 
government of chance. Is there under this system 
a single producer, a single laborer, who does not 
depend on the closing of some distant factory, on 
a failure which takes place, on a machine suddenly 
discovered and placed at the exclusive dispositior 
ofarival? Is there a single producer, a singh 

“laborer, whose good conduct, foresight or wisdom 
can guarantee him against the effects of an indus 
trial crisis?” 

After the formation of unions of capitalist, be 
gan the formation of labor unions, and away bac) 
in the early days of the republic we can truce th 
organization of crafts here and there for their ow) 
advancement and protection. Step by step th 
organization of labor unions can be traced, until th 
year 1859 found men of all callings looking abou 
them for a relief from idlencas and want. 

Taolated organizations of mechanies wore sca 
tered all over the country, but no very successfi 
efforts at forming a national union of any on 
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months. The extra amount of suffering in Phila- 
delphia that winter caused the formation of the first 
Machinists,and Blacksmiths, Union of Pennsylva- 
nia, in the spring of 1868, ‘The organization had no 
well defined plan of action, but they felt that some- 
thing must be done or their trade, already low, 
would soon be the lowest of all mechanical call- 
ings. They realized that if the welfare and inter- 
ests of three thousand men in that: one city eould 
be trifled with by the one hundred employers, 
without their being able to make even the show 
of resistance, that they would soon be but little 


BRITER THAN SLAVES. 


“Tt must be borne in mind, that a marked dif 
ference had come over the employers during the 
same time, In the carly days of mechanism ip 
this country but few shops employed many men 
Generally the employer was head man; he knew 
his men personally; he instructed his apprentices 
and kept a general supervision of his business; by 
that means every workingman knew his employer 
and if aught went astray there was no circumlo 
cution office to go through to have an understand 
ing about it. But as the business came to be mor 
fully developed, it was found that more capita 
must be employed; and the authority and super 
vision of the owner or owners must be delogate 
to superintendents and under foremen. In thi 
manner men and masters became estranged an 
the gulf could only be bridged by # strike, wher 
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Ing ® spirit of Sulla meee SEE Sr ne ae 

an identity of interosta between and employe, 

and we give no countenance or support to ee enterprise 

Abt wil interfere with the promotion of perfect hermooy betes 
em. 

In tho same year, 1859, the owners of iron found- 
ries in the Eastern and Middle States issued a call 
for the purpose of forming a National Founders 
League, Local strikes were in progress in gev- 
eral pluces, and the Founders determined to send 
abroad for Molders to come to the United States 
and take the places of the striking mechanics, 
Carefully watching the progress of the strikes, the 
condition of his trade and the efforts of the Found. 
ers’ League, was a molder named Wm. EL Sylvis, 
who inaugurated a movement early in the year to 
bring about an understanding between the variou 
branches of the Molders Union, with a view 
haying them united in a National organization 
His efforts were eminently successful, for on thy 
6th of July, 1859, the Iron Molders Convention 
assembled in the City of Philadelphia and offecte: 


A PERMANENT ORGANIZATION, 


From the address issued by that convention t 
the Molders of the United States, some extract 
are taken which give an idea of how the industrit 
situation was regarded at that time by one of th 
brightest minds in the labor movement, for th 
address was prepared, and read to the conventio} 
by Mr. Sylvis. 

“Labor has no protection—the weak are d 
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and ability as well as capital, at the head of manu- 
facturing and mercantile concerns. That statement 
plainly indicated that Mr. Sylvis was not averse 
to what is so often termed “one man power.” 
He knew that to keep a manufacturing establish- 
ment, or a business of any kind, running in proper 
order; all of the parts must be in hearty accord 
with the one selected to manage the business as 
president or director. It was because he wanted 
labor to profit by the example, thus set by capital, 
that ho so forcibly called the attention of the con- 
vention to that particular point. He fully realized 
the possibilities of capital, properly directed, and 
sadly confessed that the probabilities were that 
capital would not deal justly by labor so long as 
labor took no ateps to command a just. recognition 
of its rights; in witness whereof, I quote still further 
from the 


“ADDRESS: "” 


“ And there is, perhaps, no other organization of 
society so well calculated to benefit the laborer 
and advance the moral and social condition of the 
mechanic of this country, if those possessed of 
wealth were all actuated by those pure and philan, 
thropie principles so necessary to the happiness of 
all; but, alas! for the poor of humanity, such is not 
the case.” 

Further on in the address, the greed of capital i: 
arraigned in such terms as tend to show that Mr 
Sylvis foresaw that the cause of all laboring mer 
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“IN UNION THERE IS STRENGTH," 


and in the formation of a national organization, 
embracing every molder in the country, a union 
founded upon a basis broad as the land in which 
we live, lies our only hope, Single-handed, we can 
accomplish nothing; but united, there is no power 
of wrong we may not openly defy. Let the mold- 
ers of such places as have not already moved in 
this matter, organize as quickly as possible, and 
connect themselves with the national organization. 
Do not be humbugged into the idea that this thing 
can not succeed. 

“We are no theorists; this is no visionary plan, 
but one eminently practicable. Nor can injustice 
be done to any one; no undue advantage can be 
taken of any of our employers. There és not, there 
can not be, any good reason why they should not 
pay us a fair price for our labor. If the profits of 
their business are not sufficient to remunerate them 
for the trouble of doing business, let the consumer 
make up the balance. 

“The stereotyped argument of our employers, 
in every attempt to reduce wages, is, that their 
Jarge expenses and small profits will not warrant 
the present prices for labor; therefore, those just 
able to live now must be content with less here 
after. 

“Tn answer, we inaintain that the expenses aro 
‘not unreasonable, and the profits are large and, in 
the aggregate, great; there is no good reason why 
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America. That same preamble was afterwards 
adopted by the Association of Erie Railway Em- 
ployes, in 1869, and still later by the Amalgam- 
ated Association of Iron and Steel Workers of the 
United States; the latter organization still contin- 
ues to fight its battles under that same declaration 
of principles. 

Although Mr. Sylvis saw the absolute necessity 
for a closer bond of union between all crafts and 
callings, he was not successful in impressing his 
views upon the minds of the delegates who assem- 
bled at the first convention of his trade. He con- 
tinued, however, to agitate the question and worked 
unceasingly to bring the matter into prominence, 
He opened up a correspondence with the leading 
men in other trades, and, for the purpose of seeur- 
ing their co-operation, he went before men who 
were in no way allied to the cause of the working- 
man except 

THROUGH SYMPATHY, 


With the members of the Trades Unions of that 
day, the wage question was paramount. Briefly 
stated, the time of every session of the convention, 
of every trade organization, was taken up in dis- 
cussing two measures—the question of wages and 
the regulation of the number of apprentices, other 
things being of secondary consideration. 

It became necessary for the organizations of 
labor to elect men to office who could devote all 
their time to the duties assigned to them; they 
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before the Congress of the United States. So far 
a3 can be ascertained that was the first intimation, 
on tho part of a member of o trade organization, 
that Congress should take official notice of the reg- 
‘ulation of the 

HOURS OF LABOR, 


The subject of shorter hours having been 
broached, it soon became a fruitful theme for dis- 
cussion in the various branches of the Machin- 
ists’ and Blacksmiths’ Union, the agitation soon 
spread to other organizations and took up a great 
deal of their time and attention. Tha ice once 
broken and attention having been directed toward 
other than the wage question, the eight hour pro- 
blom, the establishment of labor journals and the 
question of co-operation became food for debate and 
thought by members of trades unions. 

The discussion of questions of a political char- 
acter was not tolerated in any of the trades unions 
of that day; the word “politics,” if mentioned in a 
union, would raise such a storm about the ears of 
the offender that he at once repented of his temer- 
ity and resolved to sin no more. 

‘The Civil War, whose mutterings had been re- 
verberating through the United States, came upon 
the mechanics of America at a time when they 
were putting forth every effort to perfect their 
separate unions. The war, when it broke out, 
found among those who were most bitterly opposed 
to it the trades unionists of North and South; they 
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delphia, on the 22d, and which was well attend- 
ed, a committee of thirty-four was appointed to 
sit and arrange for public demonstrations after 
the adjournment of the convention. Writing of 
this committee on the 23d of March, Mr. Sylvis 
entd: 


“Tho business of this committee is to perfect 
and perpetuate an organization among the indus- 
trial classes of the city and State, for the purpose 
of placing in positions of public trust,men of known 
honesty and ability; men who know the real wants. 
of the people, and who will represent us according 
to our wishes; men who have not made polities a 
trade; men who, for a consideration, will not be- 
come the mere tools of corporations and aristo- 
cratic monopolies; men who will devote their time 
and energies to the making of good laws, and 
direct their administration in such a way as will 
best subserve the interests of 


THR WHOLE ProPLy,” 


Among those who took an active interest in the 
work of the convention was a garment cutter named 
Uriah 8. Stephens, who, commenting on the work 
which it attempted to do, wrote the following: “It 
is too bad that the popular mind is not more 
fully in accord with the sentiment which is abrond 
among enlightened workingmen. Had caste not 
closed the eyes of so many to the true, real worth 
of the workers of the United States, more than 
toilers would have assembled at the convention. 





‘and Curnincy 
ccunsed—Tho pb ands woken naval Dar 
J.C, C. Whalley of Washington elected on 
iffy with committee waita on Prosdent Johnaon, rho 
convict labor and Innd questions—Trevelliek, 


Toloniteindidorent to pltloem-Netional Labs 
want of pupport. 


R several years prior to 1861 the 
nal right of man to “life, liberty 
pursuit of happiness," was being: 
by men of advanced ideas, and a public o 
was being moulded which held that pro 
wy 
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statement “that all men are created equal” a brill- 
innt, blazing truth instead of a mere empty sound. 

“Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness” 
are words that were being read and studied by the 
mechanics of the United States; every time that 
these worda were read, they took on a deeper mean- 
ing. Liberty to live meant more than to be a slave 
to the whim or caprice of any man. The man who 
held ownership in his fellow-man had the right to 
80 misuse that fellow-man as to deprive him of life, 
and, while the conditions of servitude were some- 
what different between the white toiler of the North 
and his sable brother of the South, yet the result 
was the same when the master decided to use his 
power, Shutting off the supply of food from the 
black slave while holding him to the plantation was 
no worse than the discharge of the white mechanic 
and the sending of the blacklist ahead of him when 
he loft his home to seek for 


EMPLOYMENT ELSEWHERE, 


‘Only a change of color made it possible for the 
Southern slave owner to rule,with power most ab- 
solute, the destinies of his bondman, The white 
mechanic felt that only a change of conditions wen 
neceasury to place him in the same category with 
the colored man. No wonder then that the desire 
to secure freedom for all the inhabitants of thy 
Tnited States began to grow among the memben 
of labor organizations, and gave them renewed sea 
in the work of emancipation, ‘The right to live 
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the hills on that eventful night years ago to warn 
the slumbering people of their danger. But the re- 
sult was not “a little noise,” for when the smoke of 
battle had blown away, when the sharp erack of 
the rifle and the mounted gun had ceased, when 
the torrible sounds of human butchery no longer 
echoed through the land, and the roll of the drum 
for the last time called the troops together in grand 
review, it was told on the pages of history that the 
rule of the lush was over, that the cry of the bleed- 
ing slave that had ascended to heaven for merey 
had been stilled in justice, and that human slavery 
in the United States 


‘WAS DEAD. 


Revolutions are not manufactured or made to 
order; they are never successfully planned or de- 
liberately entered upon, they do not come at the 
bidding of one man or one set of men; they grow 
and then come. A revolution which bursts to-day 
ia apt to have had its origin away back in the past, 
and the leader who mounts to power and fame on 
the crest of the revolution of to-day may owe hit 
elevation to brain that has ceased to think, a voice 
‘that speaks only from between the leaves of books, 
a man whose mortal part has gone to rest between 
coffined walls, 

Wherever a few honest, earnest men or women 
gather together to deliberate upon and investigute 
an injustice, there will be found the beginning ol 
4 revolution. When the convention which as 
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men who were in the fore-front of labor's hosts, but 
little over a quarter of a century ago, that the 
toller would heed the call to reach forth and take 
not only the ballot, but the man it placed in power, 
and make use of both for the common good. It is 
on record that when the circular, which called at- 
tention to the proposed formation of the National 
Labor Union, was read before a subordinate branch 
of u trade union, the president of the national 
body to which the union was attached was de- 
nounced most: bitterly in a set of resolutions which 
were denominated by the framers as “a set of 
ringing and timely resolutions which called the 
head of the Order back to first principles, and 
taught him not to attempt to lead the rank and 
file into the tortuous paths of polities." The ef- 
forts of those who stood on the watch-tower were 
neutralized, but still they fought their way, man- 
fully, vigorously, and intelligently, even though 
they were not as successful as they, in the first 
flush of enthusiasm, believed that they would be, 


IT 18 THE PART OF WISDOM 


for a man to refrain from entering a contest or 9 
controversy when the odds are sure to be agains! 
him; if he permits his good sense to be overruled 
hy the taunts or jeers of bystanders or friends, hi 
ia sure to enter a losing game. If he stands ir 
dread of losing prestige by reason of a failure t 
show his strength or courage by engaging in ; 
struggle of any kind, and for these reasons enter 
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It required the presence of a brave man at the 
helm to succeed in impressing it upon the minds 
of the laboring men that the strike was not the 
only remedy; but brave men were found in every 
trades union who, having studied the question 
more closely than the rank and file, whose long 
hours of hard labor did not allow them much of 
leisure in which to read or study, came to the 
front and took the ground that laboring men had 
the same right to study social, ecunomic, and po= 
litical questions that their employers had, and that 
until they did so act, their condition would con- 
tinue to grow 


WORSE INSTEAD OF BETTER. 


It was through the efforts of such men that the 
convention of the Machinists’ and Blacksmiths’ 
National Union, which met in 1863, appointed a 
committee, to sit during recess, and request of the 
other national and international trades unions to 
appoint similar committees to meet with them and 
draw up a plan for the formation of a national 
trades assembly, to facilitate the advancement of 
the interests of labor by the formation of subordi- 
nate trades assemblies, When this proposition 
came before the convention of the Iron Moulders 
Union in 1864, it was recommended by the presi- 
dent, Mr. Sylvis, as “being well worthy of the 
highest consideration of the convention, and should 
be acted on favorably.” 

The convention adopted the resolution without 
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While the civil war was in progress, if the Pres- 
ident of the United States called for troops, the 
workingmen patriotically responded. If more 
troops than responded to the call were necessary, 
a draft was ordered and more men were taken 
from the forge, factory, mine and farm. It is true 
that men from other walks in life enlisted and did 
good service in the Union cause, but the great 
bulk of the army was 


MADE UP OF WORKINGMEN, 


While the workingmen were enlisting in the 
service of their country, the bankers and owners. 
of gold were working their way into Congress; 
many of them had closed their vaults and refused 
to loan a dollar to the government except at the 
very highest rate of interest. They suspended 
payment and made every effort to depreciate the 
United States currency, and when the war ended 
they had control of Oongress. A speaker on the 
floor of the House of Representatives said, after 
looking around him, “I sce the representatives of 
eighty banks sitting as members of this house,” 

‘These men enacted such legislation as was ben- 
eficial to themselves; they dimished the volume 
of currency; reduced the price of labor and 
property; they demanded gold bonds for their 
almost worthless paper, and changed the terms of 
contracts to give themselves gold instead of cur- 
rency. Every thing that entered into consump: 
tion in the poor man’s home was heavily taxed in 
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doing the work of destruction for four years. 
While in the army they were non-producers, but 
others were producing for them; when discharged 
from the army they at once entered into competi- 
tion with the men who had remained at home. 
Those who returned to the walks of peace after the 
war, flocked to the cities and towns in search of 
employment, where they were forced to the con- 
clusion that while the war for the preservation 
of the Union was over, the battle for the preserva 
tion of life itself was still being waged 

WITH UNRELENTING FURY. 


‘The summer of 1865 saw four millions of men 
standing where there was room for but two mill- 
jons; dull times were coming fast, distress was 
making itself felt in many places, Those who had 
served as soldiers in the northern army had re- 
ceived such small pay that they had saved nothing, 
and the soldiers of the southern army had served 
for nothing, The soldier of the civil war had no 
opportunity, while in the service, of paying any at- 
tention to his private interests, and many a dis- 
charged veteran would have had to walk to his 
home in the North had the government not fur- 
nished him with transportation to his destination. 

‘The soldiers had no opportunity while the war 
was going on, to engage in the profitable business 
of “blockade running; they could not interest 
themselves in contracting with the government for 
the sale of “shoddy” clothing ; they were denied 
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What failed of accomplishment in 1864, received 
its first impetus in 1865, when that small but de- 
tormined band of men, headed by Captain Richard 
F. Trevellick, of Detroit, met in the city of Louis- 
ville, Ky,, to discuss the best means of securing 
the attention of the trades unions to matters of 
greater concern than they had heretofore consid- 
ered. Twelve men assembled in Louisville, repre- 
senting none of the organizations to which they 
were attached; they came together after corre- 
sponding for some time, and met there to take 
counsel from each other in the hope of arriving at 
some conclusion that would enable them to arouse 
the toiler to a 


TRUE SENSE OF HIS SURROUNDINGS. 


‘Trevellick was at that time president of the ship 
carpenters’ union, Burleigh, of Indiana, was a mem- 
ber of the machinists’ and blacksmiths’ union, a was 
Bailey, of Missouri; John Blake, of Chicago, was 
one of the owners of the Workingman’s Advocate; 
Wn. H. Gudgeon, of Cincinnati, Ohio, was of the 
shipwright and caulkers union, as was Thomas K. 
Knowles, of Buffalo, N. Y.; John W. Krepp was 
a glass cutter from Pittsburgh, Pa.; Whittier, of 
Massachusetts, way a member of the carpenters 
and joiners union; Sinsnick, of Detroit, came from 
the printing office, and was a member of the 
printers union; Clafilin, of St. Louis, Mo., was a 
carpenter; Boyer, of Kentucky, and Wm. Harding, 
coach maker, of Brooklyn, N. Y., made up the 
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upon which we may harmoniously and concertedly 
move in its prosecution." 

Sixty-four representative men assembled in Bal- 
timore to attend the first convention, among them 
was John Hinchcliffe, of Illinois; J.C. C. Whalley, 
of Washington, D. C.; Thomas Dolan, of Detroit, 
Mich.; A.C. Cameron, of Ill.; Wim. Cathers, of 
Baltimore, Md.; Wm, Harding, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; Thomas A. Armstrong, of Pennsylvania; John 
Ennis, of New York Cit; 
Til. ; John Oberly, of ; Phelps and Gibson, 
of Connecticut, and many other 


WELL KNOWN REFORMERS. 


When the convention assembled, Mr, Sylvis, 
through whose efforts more than those of any other 
man the meeting was successfully called, could not 
attend on account of illness, Mr. William Cathers, 
of Baltimore, culled the body to order and read the 
call under which the delegates assembled. A, ©, 
Cameron, editor of the “Workingmen’s Advocate,” 
nominated John Hinchcliffe, of Ill, as temporary 
president of the assemblage. 

‘The discussion took a wide range, embracing such 
questions as related to eight hours, trades unionism. 
a4 a means of elevating the workingmen, co-opera- 
tion, the currency and national debt questions, and. 
the swindling of the people in the rapid absorption 
of the public lands. Such questions as these were en- 
tirely new to many of the delegates, who vigorously: 
protested aginst allowing the debates to extend 
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victory; and if we are unwilling to make a sacrifice 
of time and employ persistent effort, we are unde 
serving of victory now or hereafter. It ia uaeleaa 
to hold conventions if we fear to rub against. the 
time-honored projudices of those who would be 
with us to-day but for those prejudices, 

“A new party must be formed if we would win 
any lasting results, and it must be composed of the 
clements of American labor, We are shy of fight- 
ing the old political parties, but should not be so. 
If we are right, and I believe we are, let us go 
ahead, The free soil party originated with a few 
hundred votes, but had it not been formed, Lincoln 
would never have been president of the United 
States, This is a contral committee of labor, and 
it must propose some definite plan of action for the 
future. A political question is one that ia always 
decided at the ballot-box, and here 


MUST THIS QUESTION BE MET,” 


While many eloquent and forcible speeches were 
made in behaif of the resolution, it failed of adop- 
tion by a large vote. When the body adjourned, 
it had adopted as a name for the future, The 
National Labor Union. The preamble adopted 
declared that the “rapid and alarming encroach. 
ments of eapital upon the rights of the producing 
classes of the United States have rendered it im: 
porative that they should calmly and deliberately 
doviso the most effective means by which the same 
may be arrested.” 
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against filling shopa with “botch mechanics,” the 
establishment of workingmen’s lyccums and read- 
ing-rooms. 

In regard to strikes the committee reported as 
their “deliberate opinion that, as a rule, they are 
productive of greut injury to the laboring classes; 
that many have been injudicious and ill-advised, 
and the result of impulse rather than principle and 
reason; that those who have been the fiercest in 
their advocacy have been the first to advocate sub 
mission, and on these grounds recommend that 
they be discountenanced, except as a last resort, 
and after all means of effecting an amicable settle- 
ment have been exhausted;” and that each trade 
assembly appoint an arbitration committee for the 
settlement of all disputes between employer and 
employed, “by the earlier adoption of which means 
we believe the majority of the ill-advised so-called 
strikes 


WOULD HAVE BEEN PREVENTED.” 


The convention elected J. ©. C. Whalley, of 
Washington, a printer and a man of scholarly 
attainments and great executive abilities, ax pres 
ident. A committee that had been appointed by 
the convention waited on President Johnson to 
present to him a copy of the proceedings of the 
congress, John Hinchcliffe was chairman of the 
committee, and acted as the spokesman when in- 
troduced to the President, who, in responding to 
the address of the committee, said, that he was 
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tion, which, with the substitution of the word na- 
tional for state, was adopted by that body. 

From the adjournment af the Baltimore conven- 
tion to the assembling of the Chicago meeting, but 
little was done in the way of organizing branches 
of the National Labor Union. In fact, there was 
little or no interest shown in the work by the mem- 
bers of trades unions, who gave what time they 
could spare to the building up of the organizations 
of their own 


PARTICULAR OCCUPATIONS, 


It was found when the convention of the National 
Labor Union met in Chicago in 1867, that no prog- 
reas hud been made in the way of organizing sub- 
ordinate labor unions. The Baltimore convention 
made no provision for the raising of a revenue with 
which to push the work of organization, and, while 
it set forth certain principles, it took no steps to 
put any of them in practical operation. With tho 
exception of,calling on the President of the United 
States, there was no effort made in the direction of 
agitation. All the work fell on the shoulders of a 
patient, hard-working few, who Inbored zealously, 
and were instrumental in bringing the convention 
together in Chicago. That body, when assembled, 
saw 4 great many of the men who had been at the 
meeting the year previous, but they were not en- 
couraged by the sight of as many new faces as they 
had hoped to see. 

Tt was at this convention that the first reference 
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name was seldom mentioned in the papers except 
in terms of ridicule or reproach. 

‘The right of the workingmen to take action on 
the subject of the currency of the United States 
was at that time seriously questioned. It was an 
unpardonable offense to suggest to Congress that it 
should take notice of the “issue of legal tender pa- 
per money or an issue of government bonds bear- 
‘ing a low rate of interest.” The name of tho asso- 
ciation had been extensively advertised, however, 
between the sessions of 1867 and 1868, particularly 
among workingmen. 

A public meeting in the interest of Iabor at that. 
day was a novelty, and the man who had the te 
merity to address such a gathering would be sure 
to meet with a storm of 


ABUSE AND RIDICULE. 


It made no difference what was suid or done at a 
meetings of workingmen, the report of the proceed- 
ings in the papers of the following day would be the 
same, The meeting would be characterized as a 
“gathering of the rag-tag and bob-tail of the com 
munity;" “the worst, element was out last night to 
hear a kid-gloved, oily-tongued, sleck-faced dema- 
gogue hold forth in an incendiary, blood-curdling 
speech on the rights of horny-handed workingmen.” 

The editorials of the papers of that day, after 
giving a burlesque description of the meeting and 
the speaker, would sometimes suggest that such 
meetings should be frowned down, suppressed, or 
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tide of agitation proved effectual, and from stage to 
stage the work of educating the laboring man to a 
sense of his duty to himself was continued by the 
few who had taken up the gauntlet in defense of 
the poor. 

From the time the National Labor Union was 
first organized, those who had been instrumental in 
bringing it before the public had busied themselves 
in agitating for the enactment, by the United States 
government, of a law establishing the 


EIGHT HOUR SYSTEM 


among the employes of the government, It was 
strictly enjoined upon those wha were present at. 
the convention at Chicago to call upon or write to 
as mnany congressmen and United States senators 
as possible, and to urge others to do the same, 
Communications appearing from time to time in 
the press advising and urging the nomination of a 
Jabor ticket, to be run in the next presidential cam- 
paign, were invariably coupled with the demand for 
the short hour working day. In this way the eight 
our movement received an impetus which had its 
effect on the legislation of that year. 

The views of leading labor advocates were asked 
for by members of the National legislature, and 
bills were introduced having the establishment of 
the eight hour day in view, It was claimed that 
if the government would set tho example by limit- 
ing the number of hours to eight, it would have a 
salutary effect on the employers of labor throughout 
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ment had not reached such proportions as would 
justify either employer or press in making an at- 
tack upon it. 

‘When the National Labor Union assembled in 
convention in New York, in 1868, considerable in- 
terest was manifested in its deliberations by men 
in various walks of life. It was not because the 
organization was expected to strengthen the polit- 
ical parties of that day that this interest was shown, 
‘The one absorbing question with many who assem- 
bled in New York at that meeting was: “Will the 
National Union advocate the formation of » sep- 
arate and independent political party before it ad- 
journs?” 

Tt was plain to most of the delegates that many 
of the reforms that were advocated must be brought 
to an issue through 


POLITICAL ACTION; 


48 a consequence those parts of the platform of 
1867, that favored measures requiring political ac- 
tion were bitterly opposed by many delegates who 
were so firmly wedded to party that the thought 
of voting for any but the regular candidate, even 
though his election would assure the passuge of the 
desired measure, seemed like a sacrilege, 

Partisan prejudice was at that time strongly bed- 
ded in the workingmen, and it required an educa- 
tion, which they had not then received, to enable 
them to philosophically view the introduction of 
measures which might one day foree them to take 
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ticularly distasteful. The influence of this class of 
reformers was exercised in the various trades unions 
of the land. Politicnl measures being new, and up 
to that time supposed to be foreign, to the trades 
union, these men had but little trouble in defeating 
resolutions which favored connection with the Nu- 
tional Labor Union. In many of the unions that 
had affiliated with the National Union were men 
who secretly antagonized the movement. It was 
of this class that Mr. Sylvis must have been think- 
ing when, in 1868, he wrote: 

“The very greatest drawback to the labor re- 
form movement is the fact that the trades unions 
hold themselves aloof from it. This is not only a 
singular, but a very unfortunate fact. If it were 
possible to make all the trades unions in the coun- 
try see the importance of this movement, and ap- 
preciate the fact that if we can succeed in establish- 
ing our monetary system as the law of the land, it 
would so change the 


4 WHOLE FACE OF SOCIETY 


as to do away with the necessity for trades unions 
entirely. There would be no trouble to accomplish 
the whole labor reform movement in a very short 
time. I have long since come to the conclusion 
that no permanent reform can ever be established 
through the agency of trades unions as they are 
now and have been conducted. They are purely 
defensive in their character; and experience has 
taught all of us who have been for any considera- 
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gestion as to how they were to be enacted into law. 
It was the belief of the men who took the conserv- 
ative middle ground that education would in time 
bring these measures prominently to the front, and 
make friends for them with men of all parties. It 
mattered little to them what the name of the party 
‘was, 8o long as it took up and advocated mensures: 
of relief for the suffering poor. When the conven- 
tion reached this frame of mind the adoption of a 


















DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


became easy of accomplishment. Those who ob- 
jected to it on the grounds above set forth with 
drew their opposition, and the convention approve 
of tho platform. 
After the platform was adopted the di 
‘on the formation of a political party was 
and the convention resolved that the org: 
should be continued in its present form for ea 
time to come. It was also decided to instruct the 
officers elect to work for the formation of a new 
party, to be composed of all classes and grades of 
laboring men—from mill, mine, factory, forge, 
and farm.” 
A fenture which was discussed at that se 
‘with considerable warmth was that which re 
to the working women of the land. Up to ti 
time the admission of women to labor socicties we 
unknown, and the innovation on a time-honon 
eustom was not hailed with any degree of enthus 
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“That the design of the founflers of the republic 
was to institute a government upon the principle 
of absolute inherent sovereignty of the people, that 
would give to each citizen the largest political and 
religious liberty compatible with the good order of 
society, and secure to each the right to enjoy the 
fruits of his labor and talents; that when the laws 
are enacted destructive of these ends they are with- 
out moral binding force, and it is the right and 
duty of the people to alter, amend, or abolish them 
and institute such others, founding them upon the 
principles of equality, as to them may seem most 
likely to effect their prosperity and happiness. 

“Prudence will indeed dictate that important 
laws long established should not be changed for 
light and transient causes; and experience has 
shown that the American people are more disposed 
to suffer, whilo evils are sufferable, than to change 
the forms and laws to which they have been accus 
tomed, But when a long train of legislative abuses, 
pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a de- 
sign to subvert the spirit of freedom and equality 
upon which our institutions are founded, and Fe 
duce them to a stute of servitude, it is their right, 
it is thoir duty, to abolish such laws, and provide 
new guards for their future security. Such has 
been the patient suffering of the wealth-producing 
classes of the United States, and such is the neces: 
sity which constrains them to put forth an organ 
ized and united effort for maintaining their natural 
rights, which are imperiled by the insidious schemes 
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labor equitably between capital and labor aceord- 
‘ing to the service of labor performed in their pro- 
duction. 

“That the law enacting the so-called national 
banking system is a delegation by Congress of the 
sovereign power to make money and regulate its 
power to a class of irresponsible banking associa- 
tions, thereby giving to them the power to control 
the value of all the property in the nation, and to 
fix the rewards of labor in every department of in- 
dustry, and is inimical to the spirit of liberty, and 
subversive of the principles of justice upon which 
our democratie-republican institutions are founded, 
and without warrant in the constitution; justice, 
reason, and sound policy demand its immediate re- 
peal, and the substitution of legal tender treasury 
notes as the exclusive currency of the nation. 

“That this monopoly is the parent of all monop- 
olies—the very root and essence of slavery—rail- 
roads, warehouses, and all other monopolies, of 
whatever kind or nature, are the outgrowth of and 
subservient to this power, and the means used by 
it to rob the enterprising, industrial, wealth-pro- 
ducing classes of the products of their talents and 
labor. 

“ That as government is instituted to protect life 
and secure the rights of property, each should 
share its just and proper proportion of the burdens 
and sacrifices necessary for its maintenance and 
perpetuity ; and that. the exemption from taxation 
of bank capital and government bonds, bearing 
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rers, middlemen, and non-producers generally, it 
shall be a power that will distribute products to 
producers in accordance with the labor or service 
performed in their production—the servant and not 
the master of labor. This done, the natural rights 
of Inbor will be secured, and co-operation in pro- 
duction and in the distribution of products will fol- 
low us a natural consequence. The weight will be 
lifted from the back of the laborer, and the wealth- 
producing classes will have the time and the means 
necessary for social enjoyment, intellectual culture, 
and moral improvement, and the non-producing 
classes compelled to earn a living by honest indus- 
try. We hold that this can be effected by the is. 
sue of treasury notes made a legal tender in the 
payment of all debts, public and private, and con- 
vertible, at the option of the holder, into govern- 
ment bonds, bearing « just rate of interest, suffi- 
ciently below the rate of increase in the national 
wealth by natural production, as to make an equit- 
able distribution of the products of labor between 
non-producing capital and labor, reserving to Con- 
gress the right to alter the same when, in their 
judgment, the public interest would be promoted 
thereby; giving the government creditor the right 
to take the lawful money or the interest-bearing 
bonds at his election, with the privilege to the 
holder to re-convert the bonds into money, or the 
money into bonds at pleasure. 

“We hold this to be the true American or peo- 
ple’s monetary system, adapted to the genius of our 
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‘To prevent this, the public lands should be given 
in reasonable.quantities, and to none but actual oc- 
cupants. 

“We further hold that intelligence and virtue 
in the sovereignty are necessary to a wiso ndminis- 
tration of justice, and that as our institutions are 
founded upon the theory of sovereignty in the poo- 
ple, in order to their preservation and perpetuity, 
it is the imperative duty of Congress to make such 
wise and just regulations as shall afford all the 
means of acquiring the knowledge requisite to the 
intelligent exercise of the privileges and duties per- 
taining to sovereignty, and that Congress should 
ordain that eight hours’ labor, between the rising 
and setting of the sun, should constitute a day's 
work in all government works and places where 
the national government has exclusive jurisdiction ; 
and that it is equally imperative on the several 
States to make like provision by legal enactment. 
Be it therefore unanimously 

“Resolved, That our first. duty is now to provide, 
as speedily as possible, a system of general organ- 
ization in accordance with the principles herein 
more specifically set forth, and that each branch of 
industry shall be left to adopt its own particular 
form of organization, subject only to such restraint 
as may be necessary to place each organization 
within line, so as to act in harmony in all matters 
pertaining to the welfare of the whole, as well as 
each of the parts; and that it is the imperative 
duty of each individual, in each and every branch 
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put an end to the oppression of workingwomen, 
and is the only means of securing to them as well 
as to the workingmen the just reward of their 
labor, 

“Resolved, That we pledge our individual and 
undivided support to the sewing-women and daugh- 
ters of toil in this land, and would solicit, their 
hearty co-operation, knowing, as we do, that no 
class of industry is so much in need of having their 
condition ameliorated as the factory operatives, 
sewing-women, ete., of this country, 


CONVICT LABOR. 


“Resolved, That we demand the abolishment of 
the system of convict Inbor in our prisons and pen- 
itentiaries, and that the labor performed by con- 
victs shall be that which will least conflict with the 
honest industry outside of the prisons, and that the 
wares manufactured by the convict shall not be put 
upon the market at leas than the current market 
rates, 


IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR LABORERS. 


“Resolved, That we would urgently call the at- 
tention of the industrial classes to the subject of 

_ tenement-houses and improved dwellings, believing 
it to be essential to the welfare of the whole com- 
snunity that a reform should be effected in this re- 
spect, as the experience of the past has proved that. 
vies, pauperism, and crime ure the invariable at- 
tendants of the overcrowded and illy-ventilated 
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be members of trades orgunizations, Among the 
many who knew nothing about the organizations 
of their trades, the circular never circulated, The 
laws of most of the trades unions at that time for- 
bade the discussion, or even the mention, of polit- 
ical matters in their meetings; and as tho circular 
issued by Mr. Sylvis strongly urged the formation 
of a new party, it was not received with any degree 
of enthusiasm among mechanics who were mem- 
bers of trades unions. The subjoined extract from 
the circular in question will explain why it was not 
received with any warmth by those who were op- 
posed to political action : » 

“The convention resolved to proceed at once to 
the organization of a ‘Labor Reform Party, having 
for its object the election of representative men to 
our State and national councils.’ 

“The organization of a new party,—a working- 
man’s party,—for the purpose of getting control of 
Congress, and the several State legislatures, is a 
huge work; but it can and must be done. We 
have been the tools of professional politicians of all 
parties long enough. Let us now cut loose from 
all party ties, and organize a workingman’s party, 
founded upon honesty, economy, and equal rights 
and equal privileges to all men. The day of mon- 
ster monopolies and class legislation must come to 
aclose. Let our motto be, ‘Our God, our country, 
our currency.’ Money has ruled us long enough, 
let us see if we can not rule money for a time. 
‘We want equal taxation upon all property accord- 
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us sessions were absent. Notwithstanding 
the discouraging reports which were made by the 
officers and delegates, it was resolved to continue 
to push the organization forward, and to begin op- 
erations in the south at once, Richard F. Trevel- 
lick was elected president, and entered upon the 
discharge of his duties as hopefully as though he 
had a constituency running up into the millions, 
and as readily as though there were thousands in 
the treasury. 
Immediately after the adjournment of the con- 
vention, Mr. Trevellick started on his 


SOUTHERN TRIP, 


accompanied by Mr, Sylvis; the latter was at that 
time president of the Iron Moulders' International 
Union. 

It was the intention to work jointly for the good 
of both organizations, but the apathy displayed. by 
those who should be most enthusiastic and most 
deeply interested in the work of organization, 
proved such a barrier to their progress that the 
work performed by Trevellick was not productive 
of much good. The seeds of dissolution had been 
sown, the novelty which attended the first appear- 
ance of the National Labor Union had worn off, 
and the interest died away even while these brave, 
earnest men were putting forth their best efforts to 
build the organization up in strength and usefulness. 
It was not in the power of any man or set of men 
to overcome the obstacles which presented them. 
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ingmen of their localities, in the hope that such ao- 
tion on their part would assist them in a political 
way. This had a discouraging effect on the ear- 
nest men who had pioneered the movement, and 
who had given careful thought and years of toil to 
the rearing of the structure. They saw the very 
men who would profit: moat by the success of the 
association,—the workingmen,—turn away from it 
because it suggested to them that their safety lay 
in an honest administration of the political affairs 
of the government by the 


CHOSEN SERVANTS OF THE PEOPLE. 


They did not understand the needs of the hour, 
they rated good and bad as one in polities, and 
looked with suspicion on everything that suggested 
political action. 

This apprehension, or distrust, on the part of the 
workers was not without a cause, On many an oc 
easion they had been duped by office-holders who 
had professed friendship for the claims of labor up 
to the day of clection, and at the closing of the 
polls forgot all the promises they hud given to the 
laborer, Duplicity among politicians had so long 
been the rule that the namo politician was at that 
time synonymous with rogue or thief. In too many 
cases the application of these terms was just and 
proper, but the evil, corrupting effects of dishonesty 
on the part of public servants had well nigh worn 
out the patience of the people. They certainly 
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every abuse if allowed to do it without the inter- 
vention of officious labor reformers, who, having 
worked all their lives in the shop, knew absolutely 
nothing about politics or their management, 

By this system of deception, the 


ARTFUL, CRINGING SCOUNDRELS, 


who professed friendship for the workingmen, aided 
by knaves in the ranks of lubor, soon gained a foot- 
hold in the National Labor Union sufficiently strong 
to neutralize ina month the work that such men 
as Sylvis and Trevellick had been doing for years. 
Pliant tools in the ranks of labor aided them, and 
soon the power of the organization began to wane 
until it finally disbanded. 

The convention which met in Cincinnati in 1869, 
at which Mr. Trevellick was elected president, was 
but the shadow of what it ought to have been, while 
the one held the succeeding year in St. Louis, Mo., 
was insignificant in point of numbers, and scarcely 
any better in point of enthusiasm. 

When the last session adjourned, it had made 
some additions to the platform. They were pub» 
lished, but the work of the association, so far as 
active effort in the field of organization was con- 
cerned, was at an end, and the year 1870 saw the 
death of the National Labor Union which, in 1868, 
had given promise of so much that was good to the 
laboring men of America. Were an epitaph to be 
written for the society, “ murdered in the house of 
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dishonest and extortionate; and hence we enter 
our solemn protest aguinst any departure from the 
original contract, by funding the debt in long 
bonds, or in any increase of the gold-bearing and 
untaxed obligations of the government. 

“Resolved, That justice demands that the bur- 
dens of the government zhould be so adjusted as 
to bear equally on all classes and interests; and 
that the exemption from taxation of government 
bonds, bearing extortionate rates of interest, is a 
violation of all just principles of revenue laws. 

“Resolved, That Congress should modify the 
tariff ao as to admit free the necessaries of life, and 
such articles of common use as we can neither 
produce nor grow; also to lay duties for revenue 
mainly upon articles of luxury, and upon such ar- 
ticles of manufacture as (we having the raw mate- 
rial in abundance) will develop the resources of 
the country, increase the number of factories, give 
employment to more laborers, maintain good com- 
pensation, cause the immigration of skilled labor, 
the lessening of prices to consumers, the creating 
of a permanent home market for agricultural prod- 
uets, destroy the necessity for the odious and ex- 
pensive internal taxation, and will soon enable us 
to successfully compete with the manufacturers of 
Europe in the markets of the world. 

“Resolved, That the public lands of the United 
States belong to the people, and should not be sold 
to individuals, nor granted to corporations, but 
should be held as a sacred trust for the benefit of 














“ Regolpeit, That we cordially invite and ontreat 
all ckisses of workers, common, agricultural, and 
skilled ‘aborers, and all persons who sympathize 








‘tion ‘ofthe producing classes, to unite heartily with 
ais in placing in office men who truly represent the 
substantial interests of the whole country, 

“Resolved, That we view with apprehension the 
tendency to military domination in the federal 
government; that standing armies are dangerous 
to the liberties of the people; that they entail 
heavy and unnecessary burdens on the productive 
industries, and should be reduced to the lowest 
standard, 

“Resolved, That the Union was sustained in the 
late struggle by the working classes, the citizen- 
soldiers of the republic, who, when the battle was 
over, returned to the private walks of life and the 
productive industries, whereby the expenses of the 
war are being paid, the government supported, 
and the wealth of the country increased; that the 
officers of the army, who receive the highest pay 
and do the safest wrok, get all the honors and the 
highest: pensions, do the least and get the best ac- 
commodations, and are now clamoring for positions 
which are sinecures, resisting the efforts to retire 
the surplus, and to reduce their pay, demanding 
the continuance of a standing army beyond our ne- 
cessity ; and that all this shows that patriotism is 
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affairs is wasteful, abortive, and destructive of ite 
own objects, and demands an immediate and rad- 
ical reformation. 

“Resolved, That women are entitled to equal pay 
for equal services with men; that the practice of 
working women and children ten to fifteen hours 
per day, at starvation prices, is brutal in the ex- 
treme, and subversive of the health, intelligence, 
and morality of the nation, and demands the inter- 
position of law. 

“Resolved, That we reaffirm our position in fa- 
vor of the necessity and justice of the reduction of 
the hours of labor, as well as the obligation of all 
able-bodied persons to contribute to useful labor 
an equivalent for their support.” 

Almost simultaneously with the promulgation 
of these resolutions came the collapse of the organ- 
ization, and those who would have published them 
to the world with 


FAVORABLE COMMENT, 


had the society been strong in membership and 
treasury, scrupulously excluded all mention of 
them from the columns of the press, It is well 
worth the time and patience of the student to read 
carefully the platform and additional resolutions 
of the National Labor Union, as they furnish a key 
to the condition of affairs of that day, and show 
conclusively that these early pioneers in the labor 
reform movement were gifted with prophetic vision, 
for they clearly foresaw the evils which menaced 
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the republic, and which, though apparontly insig- 
nificant at that time, were destined to develop and 
Mreteh out on every hand, gaining strength and 
power as they grew in years. 

Tt will be borne in mind that these resolutions 


r 


astonishing because of their accurate description of 
the condition of affairs which followed, and which 
‘we contemplate without wonder at the present day, 








‘Tho Presidents of the Machinists’ and Blacksmiths’, Cooper’ and 
Tron Molders’ International Unions unite in a call for a conven 
tion—The first meeting « failure—Second eesion held at Clove: 
Innd—Robert Schilling electod President—Otficers glectod—Res- 
olntions adopted—Conyention styled Industrial Congress of the 
‘United States—Meeting at Rochester in 1474—Sohilling re-elected 
Presidont—President Rebert Schilling issue call for another 
convention—Deputies appointed for thirty-one Stales—Currency 
question discussed at convention—Reasona advanced for adoption 
of ourrency plank—Preamble of the Industrial Brotherhood—A. 
Warner, St. Jobo, and Robert Schilling agree on name Indu 
‘tial Brotherhood-—Declared formula af the organiantion—Motto 
welected—"When bad men combine, the good must associate 
elm they will fall one by one, an unpitied morifice in = con- 
temptible struggle""—Liet of deputies—President authorized to 
‘sppoint additional deputies—T, V. Powderly appointed for Penn- 
sylvanin—Convention to meet in Indianapolis in 1875—Apathy 
‘of trades unionists wod workingmen gencrally—Comment of 
Public Ledger of Philadelphia on the preamble—Decay of the 
ongunisation while the principles live on. 


fas) GIT is a noticoable fact that while the efforts 
of the owners of capital are redoubled in 
the direction of intrenching themselves 
more securely in their possessions, while they 
leave nothing undone to add to their possessions, 
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umns of the journals of the societies above men- 
tioned the following call was issued: 


InpusrrtaL Congress. 


“There will be an informal meeting of the prea- 
idents of the National and International Trades 
organizations of America, in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
the 19th of November, 1872, for the purpose of 
taking the initiative steps looking to the formation 
of an Industrial Congress of North America, to be 
composed of bona ide representatives of bona fide 
labor organizations. It is to be heped that there 
will be a representative from every National or 
International Trades Union in America present at 
the meeting on the 19th inst. 

“The principal object in the formation of an In- 
dustrial Congress is to unite the workingmen of 
America more closely, and through a unity of ac- 
tion on their part secure to themselves and their 
children the fruits of their labor, now enjoyed by 
those who, having thus far succeeded by the aid 
of corrupt legislation to rob and plunder instead 
of laboring honestly for a livelihood. The informal 
meeting will no doubt result in issuing a call for a 
general meeting, to be composed of representatives 
of all labor organizations wishing or feeling dis- 
posed to send a representative. 

“Tf the meeting on the 19th inst. will so decide 
we expect to see a larger meeting of Jona fide rep- 
resentatives of workingmen than any ever held 
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days, and drow up a plan of action to be pursued 
during the coming year. No constitution was 
adopted, at least. none was issued until the follow. 
ing year. The officers who were elected to man- 
age the affairs of the organization until the con- 
vening of the next congress, were men of known 
ability and integrity. Their names and the posi- 
tions to which they were elected were: 

Fresident—Robert Schilling, of Ohio. 

First Vico President—W arrick J, Reed, of Va. 

Second Vice President—Edward Sniggs, of N. Y. 

Thitd Vice President—Hugh McLaughlin, of Illa. 

Recording Secretary—Solluna Keeffe, of Penn. 

Treasurer—James Atkinson, of Ohio, 

The convention adjourned to meet in Rochester, 
N. Y., on the second Tuesday in April, 1874. Be- 
fore concluding its labors, the convention adopted 
a platform or series of resolutions, from which the 
following extracts are taken : 

“Whereas, The recent alarming development 
and aggressions of aggregated wealth, which, un- 
leas checked, will inevitably lead to the pauperiza- 
tion and hopeless degradation of the toiling masses, 
renders it imperative, if we desire to enjoy the 
blessings of the government bequeathed to us by 
the founders of the republic, that a check should 
be placed upon the power and unjust accumulation 
of wealth, and a system adopted which will secure 
to the luborer the fruits of his toil; and, 

“Wuereas, This much desired object can only 
be accomplished by the thorough unification of la- 
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take root. He encountered great deal of opposi- 
tion from members of trades unions, who thought 
they saw the old National Labor Union's recom- 
mendation to take political action creeping to the 
front in the new organization, Some of the men 
who were elected deputies to aid the president in 
his work failed to render any service at all, and 
the entire burden fell upon his shoulders, With- 
out funds or assistance he struggled along until 
the following year, when he issued the call for the 
second convention, and sent out the appended cir- 
cular: 


“To att Lasor Orcantzations in THE UNirEep 
Srates. 

“On Tuesday, April 14, 1874, the second annual 
session of the Industrial Congress will convene in 
the city of Rochester, N.Y. Every organization, 
having for its object the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of those who work for a living, is entitled to 
one representative upon payment of two cents for 
each of its members, for the purpose of defraying 
necessary expenses. 

I deem it entirely unnecessary to urge upon you 
the necessity of sending a representative. The 
events of the past few months have fully demon- 
strated the imperative necessity of a general unity 
of action among the toilers of the land, This can 
only be secured through a general congress of rep- 
resentative workingmen, and it is your duty to 
elect and send these on. Matters of the utmost 
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Fifth Vice President—0O. E. Powers, W. Meriden, 
Conn, 

Seeretary—Byron Pope, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Treasurer—P. K. Walsh, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Deputies were appointed for thirty-one States, 
with power to organize local lodges of the order. 
‘The resolutions adopted at the previous session were 
amended and subjected to a number of changes. 
The preamble, or declaration of principles, re- 
ceived more attention at the hands of the conven- 
tion than tho constitution, for the drafting of the 
constitution was left to a 


COMMITTER OF SEVEN. 


Robert Schilling was made chairman of the com- 
mittee, and to him the other members of the com- 
mittee assigned the work of preparing and printing 
the constitution. All that was done at the conven- 
tion in the way of making a constitution was to dis- 
cuss measures without arriving at conclusiona. It 
was left to the committee to prepare the conatitu- 
tion, and go arrange it that it would harmonize with 
the spirit of the debates which took place during 
the session, 

With the Declaration of Principles the conven- 
tion was more particular, and to its construction 
the delegates devoted more time, and though the 
greater part of the preamble was drawn up by Mr, 
Schilling, the instrument in full received the sance- 
tion of the convention before it adjourned. Many 
of the delegates who attended that session had in 
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maker, why should he not look after that which he 
creates, and why should he not look after that 
which represents the wealth that his hands, his 
brain, his skill, and genius gives to the world. 
Money is only the representative of value. We 
make the value, why, sir, may I ask, should wo 
not see to it that the value is honestly and fairly 
represented by an honest American currency based 
upon the real tangible possessions of the people of 
the United States, instead of a few imaginary 
golden dollars which are themselves of no more 
value than their equivalent in intrinsic worth; of 
any other metal which can be brought out of the 
earth? If that which comes from the earth, and 
only a small part of it at that, is what we base our 
currency upon, why should we not base it upon the 
whole of the earth within?” 

‘At the close of his speech a vote was taken upon 
the adoption of the currency plank, and with one 
dissenting voice it was adopted. A delegate from 
Massachusetts was the only one who did not favor 
the measure, and he opposed it to the last. 

The document is as follows: 


PREAMBLE OF THE IxpusTRIAL BrorHERHoOD. 


‘The recent alarming development and aggression 
of aggregated wealth, which, unless checked, will 
inevitably lead to the pauperization and hopeless 
degradation of the toiling masses, render it imper- 
ative, if we desire to enjoy the blessings of the gov~ 
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ducing masses in their educational, moral, and 
financial condition, we demand from the several 
States and from the national government the estab- 
lishment of bureaus of labor statistics, 

IV. The establishment of co-operative institu- 
tions, productive and distributive. 

V. ‘The reserving of the public lands, the heri- 
tage of the people, for the actual settler—not an- 
other acre for railroads or speculators. 

VI. ‘The abrogation of all laws that do not: bear 
equally upon capital and labor, the removal of une 
just technicalities, delays, and discriminations in 
the administration of justice, and the adoption of 

. measures providing for the health and safety of 
those engaged in mining, manufueturing, or build- 
ing pursuits. 

VIL. The enactment of a law to compel char- 
tered corporations to pay their employes at least 
once in every month in full for labor performed 
during the preceding month in the lawful money 
of the country. 

VIII. The enactment of a law giving mechanics 
and other laborers a first lien on their work. 

IX. The abolishment of the contract system on 
national, state, and municipal work. 

X. To inaugurate a system of public markets, to 
facilitate the exchange of the productions of farm- 
ers and mechanics, tending to do away with mid- 
dlemen and speculators. 

XI. To inaugurate systems of cheap tranaporta- 
tion to fucilitate the exchange of commodities, 
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ment bonds, bearing a rate of interest not to ex 
ceed three and sixty-five hundredths per cent, sub- 
ject to future legislation of Congress.” 


There was in existence at that time an organiza- 
tion known as the Industrial Brotherhood. A, 
Warner St. John, of Carthage, Mo., was the leading 
spirit in the society, and saw in the organization 
which started out from Rochester with so much of 
promise an ally which he hoped would in time 
prove of great service to the cause in which he was 
engaged. Mr. Schilling conferred with the officers 
of the Industrial Brotherhood, which at that time ~ 
had about forty branches in existence, and finally 
arrived nt an understanding by which the name 
and ritual of the organization then in existence 
was adopted, and when the constitution was printed 
it bore the name of the 


INDUSTRIAL BROTHERHOOD. 


The two societies became one, and from that 
time worked under the same code of laws, under 
the same ritual, and declaration of principles. 

The ritual provided for the initiation of mem- 
bers regardless of their affiliation with other argan- 
izations, and pledged each member to secrecy so 
far as the workings of the society while in session 
were concerned, It pledged every member to work 
with earnest zeal, and to the best of his ability to 
aid in bringing about the objects of the order as 
outlined in the preamble. The candidate for ad- 
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of others, hold the highest positions, are most re 
spected, and can live in ease and luxury, while 
those who earn their own bread, and the bread of 
others, in the sweat of their faces, are often suffer 
ing from poverty and destitution, and in many 
cages in old age have no alternative but starvation 
or the poorhouse. ? 
“That such a condition of things is manifestly 
‘unjust none will deny, and for this reason we de- 
mand that worth, and not wealth, shall be the 
standard of greatness; that individuals shall be 
treated and respected according to their industrial, 
moral, and social worth, instead of measuring their 
value by the length of their purses. To secure 
these desirable objects we should be willing to la- 
bor unremittingly and unselfishly, for only through 
hard and unceasing work can we expect to erad- 
icate and remove ridiculous prejudices that are 
now in our way. You have been chosen as one of 
these workers. See to it that you do not waver in 
your efforts; allow no wily enemy or ignorant friend, 
no seemingly insurmountable obstacle, to lead you 
from the path of duty, but let the Redemption of 
Labor from oppression and prejudice be your goal. 
“Let your guides be truth, justice, and charity. 
By truth deceit and hypocrisy will be banished 
from our midst, sincerity and plain dealing will 
distinguish us, and the heart and tongue join in 
promoting each other's welfare, and rejoicing in 
each other’s prosperity. Justice we should be will- 
ing to give all, as we demand it for ourselves; and 
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to stifle the cry of distress that it might not ascend 
on high to speak against the greed of man; to 
gamble in food, in money, and life itself. Good 
men and true were required to battle against such 
iniquities as these, and for that reason the Indus- 
trial Brotherhood was formed, for that reason did 
it select that motto. 

The deputies who were elected to carry forward 
the work of organization made little or no head- 
way. They were commissioned by the president, 
as follows: 

Alabama—Thomas Casey, Montgomery, 

California—Wm. Dunn, Sacramento. 

Colorado—Isaae Seely, Denver. 

Connecticut—O. E. Powers, West Meriden. 

Delaware—Francis Bonner, Wilmington. 

Florida—J. McKay Smith, Milton, 

Georgia—Tohn A. Warren, Rome. 

Minois—B, J. Murphy, Chicago. 

Indiana—Jackson H. Wright, Indianapolis, 

Towa—Jacob Goehring, Davenport. - 

Kansas—Charles H. Messinger, Leavenworth. 

Kentucky—Maurice Coll, Louisville. 

Louisiana—Richard Swann, New Orleans. 

Maryland—John Matthews, Baltimore. 

Massachuselts—Geo, EB, McNeill, Cambridgeport. 

Michigan—P. Dwyer, Detriot. 

Minnesota—F, A. O'Brien, Minneapolis. 

Mississippi—James ©. Greener, Water Valley, 

Missouri—W mn. T. Blaetterman, St. Louis. 

Nebraska—John Tracy, Omaha. 
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City, and another in Pittsburg, Pa. The commis- 
sion was issued by Mr. Schilling on the fourth of 
June, 1874. So far as known this is the only com- 
mission that was issued to any but those who were 
appointed at the convention at Rochester. 

‘The next convention of the Industrial Brother- 
hood was to be held in Indianapolis, Ind., on the 
firat Thursday before the second Tuesday in April, 
1875, but the continued depression in trade and 
the indifference shown by the mechanics to the 
work of organization proved fatal, and when the 
time came to call the convention to order, the or 
ganization had received its 

DEATH BLOW 


from those who should be most interested in pro- 
longing its existence. 

Once again did history repeat itself; once again 
did defeat attend the best efforts of good, earnest, 
men, who lived ahead of their time; once again 
did the employer laugh at the folly of men, who, 
while clinging to an association which had raised 
around itself 2 wall over which those of other 
trades could not climb, or to which none but the 
elect of the trade could come, allowed an organiza- 
tion which would bring all men of toil face to face 
at a point where the scales would fall from their 
eyes, where they would see their condition as it 
really existed, to die even while they were erying 
out against the evils which this association of all 
others could abolish. Once again could it be writ- 
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the blow that drove it from the field of labor re- 
form; but while the Industrial Brotherhood died, 
its spirit still lived and took new strength in an- 
other and more powerful order of toilers, who, prof- 
iting by the errors of the past, began to creep be- 
fore attempting to walk in the face of opposition 
from capitalists, euspicion from the general public, 
and jealousy on the part of those who adhered to 
trade lines in the ranks of labor. 

If the convention which met at Rochester had 
been composed af men who were not connected 
with trades unions; if it were possible for such to 
have the same experience in the affairs of labor as 
trades unionists had acquired, there is no doubt 
but that, as a separate organization, the Industrial 
Brotherhood would have made more progress than 
it did. The principles enunciated were so 


BROAD AND LIBERAL 


as to appeal to the sympathies of workingmen gen- 
erally, but those who had never been connected 
with organizations of any kind, understood little 
or nothing of the tendency toward centralization 
of wealth. ‘The opposition to labor organization, 
even on the part of those who worked for a liveli- 
hood, caused men to look askance at every effort 
in the direction of combination, 

The men who were instrumental in calling the 
convention were trades unionists, They were sin- 
cere and active workers in the unions to which 
they were attached, and they could not consistently 
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flated nonsense, mere “bunkum,” or artful dem. 
agogical appeals to passion or prejudice. Some of 
the demands may be debatable; none of them ean 
be stigmatized as unreasonable, and moat of them 
are perfectly right.” 

‘The platform was copied far and wide. It was 
read by men who, though they were not members of 
any organization, felt that there was much food for 
reflection in what had been given out by the Roch- 
ester convention, Isolated organizations of different 
branches of trade were scattered ull over the United 
States. Some of them were slumbering, others 
dying, and none of them flourishing, It is for the 
purpose of 

SOANNING THE PROGRESS 


made by one of those associations that we now turn 
back the pages of history for a few years in order 
that the connection between the organization of tho 
past and present may be traced; that the pream- 
ble, issued from the convention of the Industrial 
Brotherhood, in 1874, may be followed through the 
years in which it lay dormant until it was adopted, 
given new life, and sent out to the world by an- 
other organization that has made these principles 
known wherever men and women toil for bread; 
wherever they meet to discuss their rights and 
wrongs, for they have been tranzlated in every lan- 
guage now spoken, and are in the hands of work- 
ingmen in all quarters of the globe. 
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brought to the front the speculator in shoddy, who 
attempted to palm off his worthless wares on the 
government and public. The great demand for 
clothing, and the inducements offered to contractors, 
created w corresponding demand for tailors, and 
drew the attention of mon to that trade who had 
never sewed a stitch, or even pricked the finger 
end with the needle as apprentices. The specula- 
tion which was indulged in at that period brought 
rich rewards to those who were directly interested. 

When the skilled workmen, those who had apent 
long years at low wages, and had served yeara aa 
‘apprentices, saw the inroads that were being made 
upon the tailoring trade by the introduction of so 
many 

INCOMPETENT WORKMEN 


to the bench, they began to question whether it was 
not time to make an effort to stem the tide of ruin 
that was setting in against their trade. No action 
was taken until the employers, encouraged by the 
work they had done, and in the hope of realizing 
still greater gains, inaugurated a scheme to reduce 
the wages of the tailors, 

Among those who had been carefully seanning 
the field of operations, and studying the signs of 
the times, were the garmont cutters of Philadel- 
phia, who, as soon as the movement in favor of 
reduction of wages made itself visible, called a 
meeting in the autumn of 1862, and passed resolu- 
tions which declared that they were entitled to a 
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tion of League Island. While sauntering along, 
Mr. Stephens complained bitterly of the lack of in- 
terest manifested by the members of the Garment 
Cutters’ Association ; he said: 

“There is more discussion in the cutting-rooms 
the day after a meeting than there is at any of the 
meetings. There is very little interest manifested 
in the welfare of the society. The members do not 
seem to have any conception of what organization 
means, I have been making an effort to bave 
something done that will be of 


INTEREST TO OUR PEOPLE, 


but am becoming disgusted with the manner in 
which they receive it. The organization ean not 
last long; it will go to pieces, and I want to get to- 
gether some of the broad, thinking members and 
see if something ean not be done to formulate a plan 
to prevent this loud talking in the cutting-rooms. 
Why, the floor-walkers, who are not connected with 
the society in any way, carry every day fo the 
counting-rooms all that has been done in our organ- 
ization, and they pick it up by hearing our loose 
mouthed members discussing it at the bench.” 

Mr. Sinexon asked his companion if he had given 
any thought to the formulation of any plans; the 
reply was: ‘No, but I am determined to make an 
effort to institute something different. When the 
dissolution takes place I shall make an effort to get 
some good men together and originate something 
that will be different from what we have ever had.” 
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each one would read off the plans he had drawn up 
during the week. Mr. Stephens usually occupied 
the post of honor in the center, and at the close of 
cach meeting all papers would be placed in his pos- 
session for consideration. Should it happen to rain 
while they were in session, they would seek the 
shelter of ono of the park buildings, and there con- 
tinue to perfect their plans. They continued to meet 
in this way for months. When the weather grew 
too cold for them to meet in the park they held 
their sessions in the homes of the members until 
their plans were well matured. 

On December 9, 1869, « resolution was offered at 
a meeting of the Garment Cutters’ Association: 
“To dissolve and divide the funds among the mem- 
bers in good standing." The motion met with but 
little opposition, and its passage was 


PRACTICALLY UNANIMOUS. 
Immediately after the dissolution of the Garment. 


Cutters’ Association, several members from among 
those who had made a study for several months of 
the best means of inaugurating a new movement 
among the garment cutters, met in the hall of the 
American Hose Company, on Jayne street, below 
Seventh, and proceeded to organize by electing Jas. 
L, Wright as temporary chairman, and Robert 
MeCauley as temporary secretary. After a free 
and deliberate discussion of the subject of organiza- 
tion, the question was put to each person present: 







“ Have you any objections to connect yourself with 
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a partial report, which was the only subject dis- 
cussed, James L. Wright occupied the chair at 
this meeting. 

‘The third meeting was held at the house of Jos, 
S. Kennedy, on December 28, 18 At this meet- 
ing the name of the new association was made a 
subject for discussion, and it was decided to call it 


THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR, 


and the local name of the body was to be Garment, 
Cutters’ Assembly. Tt was reported thut a room 
could be secured in the United States Engine 
House, at Fourth and Vine Streets, and Messrs. 
Keen and McCauley were appointed to engage the 
room. The committee made a partial report, and 
recommended a form of obligution to which U.S 
Stephens, R. W. Keen, James L. Wright, James 
M. Hilsea, Joseph 8. Kennedy, William Gook, and 
Robert MeCauley subseribed. 

‘This mecting began the permanent organization 
of the first Assembly of the Knights of Labor. At 
the next meeting, which was held in the room which 
had been secured in the United States Engine 
House, on December 30, 1869, the committee on 
ritual reported progress, and G. W. Cook, H. L. 
Sinoxon, W. C. Yost, Samucl Wright, G. W. Horn- 
berger, and James Barron, were elected to mem- 
bership. 

‘On January 6, 1870, the first regular officers were 
elected after the committee on ritual recommended 
what titles the officers should be known by. It 
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business by setting apart a time during each meet- 
ing when refreshments would be served. 

After a certain portion of the proceedings of the 
meeting would be transacted, usually after the in- 
itiation of new candidates, the Master Workman 
would declare that the meeting would take a recess 
for refreshments. Hot coffee, sandwiches, cake, 
and lemonade would be served during recess, and 
when the regular order of business would be re- 
sumed, the bills for the same would be passed 
upon and ordered paid. Through this practice, 
and through the watchful care of the members, no 
nowly-initiated candidate was permitted to spend 
any time in a saloon until he became 


‘THOROUGHLY CONVERSANT 


with the purposes of the society, and understood 
the importance of keeping his business, as well as 
that of the society, from those who were not mem- 
bers. 

At a meeting held in February, 1870, it was de- 
cided to fix the initiation fee at a dollar, and on 
May 5th, of that year, the first newspaper adver- 
tisement ever published under the auspices of an 
assembly of the Knights of Labor was ordered by 
the Garment Cuttors' Assembly. It appeared in 
the Zedger on May 10 and 11, 1870, and reads as 
follows: 


“Fountain or Power—X. of K. officers and rep- 
resentatives.—A special meeting will be held on 
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assembly on January 20, 1870, and contributed 
largely to the successful career of the association, 

On June 6th a special committee of five was ap- 
pointed on ritual. The committee consisted of 
Mossrs, J. M. Hilsea, Joseph 8, Kennedy, H. L. 
Sinexon, Robert McCauley, and Robert W. Keen. 

On the first meeting in July, 1870, a discussion 
arose as to the best means of securing members, 
and it was thought by some that it would be well 
to remove at least « portion of the secrecy which 
surrounded the member when asking a workman 
to join, ‘The following motion was entertained by 
the chair on the evening of July 14th, and after a 
sharp debate was voted down: 

“To allow members to disclose to such persons 
as they wished to propose the existence of this 
order.” 

Ata subsequent meeting, held on August 11th, 
Mr. McCauley made a motion, which 


RECEIVED THE APPROVAL 


of the assembly. It is in the following language. 

“That a member of this assembly have the priv- 
ilege to reveal his membership in this organization 
to those he desires to obtain for members; Provi- 
ded always, however, That he does not reveal the 
name or names of any other person or persons who 
are members of this organization, according to the 
terms of the obligation.” 

‘The adoption of this regulation allowed the mem- 
ber more freedom, and as a consequence he could 
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tradesmen; he was to be an instructor and an or 
ganizer. 

This departure from the original plan of the as- 
sembly was the first real step in advance of the 
old system of organization that was made, and 
from the 20th of October, 1870, dates this history 
of the order of the Knights of Labor as something 
in advance of, and differing from, the exclusive 
trade union, From its inception Assembly No. 1 
was more exclusively a trade organization than any 
trade union that had ever existed in the United 
States. None but garment cutters, who could 
prove that they had served a stated term as ap- 
prentices, were admitted. The principles of co-op- 
eration and assistance were to be confined to a 
few who could pass examination aa first-class work- 
men. The 


REAL WORK OF KNIGHTHOOD 


had not yet started, and the founders of the first 
assembly, with the exception of Uriah 8. Steph- 
ens, William Fennimore, and Henry L. Sinexon, 
were ag much interested in trade matters as any 
person who belonged to a trade union, Compared 
with the trade unions of that day the first assem- 
bly of the Knights of Labor was far behind them 
in toleration and fellowship. 

‘The idea which Stephens and Sinexon discussed 
at the outset was not put in practice until the 
adoption of the motion, made by the latter, threw 
open the doors for the admission of other workmen 
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isfactory excuse to the committee, and was forgiven 
on promise not to repeat the offense. 

‘When a member found a man who was consid- 
ered worthy of admission, he was questioned as to 
his opinions concerning the elevation of labor, and if 
his sentiments were found to be in accord with the 
objects of the socicty, his name would be brought 
before a meeting of the organization, the local name 
of which was “Garment Cutters’ Assembly No, 1.” 
A committee would be appointed to make an in- 
vestigation into the qualifications of the person pro- 
posed, The member who proposed the candidate 
was not allowed to act on the committee, for the 
reason that he might be swayed or 


INFLUENCED BY FRIENDSHIP 


in making his report. When the committee re- 
ported, the candidate was balloted for; if rejected, 
‘no further mention was made of the matter to any 
one. ‘The candidate would be kept in ignorance 
of what had transpired; and the members, even 
those who had voted against his admission, would 
treat him with the same consideration in the work- 
shop as before. 

If the candidate was elected the friend who pro- 
posed him would on some pretext invite him to a 
meeting, n party, a ball, or a gathering of some 
kind, and manage to secure his presence at the 
regular meeting-place of the assembly on the night 
of initiation, and when the candidate for the first 
time learned that he was to enter a society as a 
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ys 
they have in view, men can always be bad for 
a who will deliberately enter a society as 
though actuated by the best of motives, and after 
ingratiating themselves in the good graces of the 
members, become leaders only to lead to ruin and 
death. Such things have been done in Pennayl- 
vania, and it was to avoid the repetition of such a 
catastrophe that the first assembly of the Knights 
of Labor assumed the garb of secrecy which it wore 
until, with the rest of the order, it cast the outer 
covering aside, and announced to the world that 
there was such an organization as the Knights of 
Labor working for the 


EMANCIPATION OF THE WAGE-EARNER. 


The seed that is carelessly sown, or scattered 
over the surface of the earth, is at the mercy of 
every wind. It may for a time take root, but so 
long as it is unprotected it can never be expected 
to grow and flourish. The rain, wind, and sun- 
shine, elements that would have destroyed it if left 
exposed at the outset, will contribute to its strength 
and future life if it is securely screened from expo- 
sure by being placed beneath the surface of the 
earth in the beginning. Tt was that the organiza- 
tion and its members might be protected as the 
seed in carly spring-time that the veil of secrecy 
was first adopted; and the precaution was neces- 
sary, protection wus necessary, not only from the 
employers, but from men who toiled for a living 
also. - 
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who earned their daily bread in an honest way, but 
they swore unending enmity to every form of vice 
by which the poor were being fleeced for the ben- 
ofit of the gamblers in the necessaries of life. It 
was their intention to work for the creation of a 
healthy public opinion on the subject of labor,—the 
only creator of values,—and to ndvocate the justice 
of its receiving a full, complete share of the values, 
or capital, itereated. It was furthermore intended 
to support all laws that were made to 


HARMONIZE LABOR AND CAPITAL; 


for since labor gave life and value to capital, it was 
but just to place both upon an equality before the 
law. Laws which were intended to lighten the ex- 
haustiveness of toil were to be supported and ad- 
vocated, and new laws were to be advised in the 
interest of the worker. Every lawful and honor- 
able means was to be resorted to to procure and 
retain employment for fellowanembers, and. it mat- 
tered not to what country, color, or creed the mem- 
ber belonged, if misfortune befell him, he was to 
receive the aid and comfort of his fellow-members. 
Strikes were discountenanced, but when it became 
justly necessary to make use of that weapon, it was 
intended to aid such members as might suffer loss. 
In short, it was the intention to extend a helping 
hand to every branch of trade which made a part 
of the vast industrial forces of the country. 
“Members were not taught that idleness was to 
» any one, and the nowly-initiatod 
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one. It recognized the right of all toilera to eom- 
bine, and having admitted that they should do so, 
it was considered best for all that all should be as- 
sociated together in one fold, wherein the actions 
of all craftsmen would be known to each other, and 
thus avoid those errors of the purely trade society, 

In the early stages of organization in the United 
States, when a trade union felt called upon to take 
action on a question of any kind, the feclings, 
wishes, or interests of others were never for a 
moment considered. To illustrate: If the iron 
moulder had a difference of opinion with his em- 
ployer, and could not settle it in a 


REASONABLE TIME, 


he never sought the advice of the machinist to 
whose hands the casting would go after it left the 
sand into which it had been run as molten metal 
by the moulder. When the moulder struck against 
the decree of the employer, the machinist was 
forced to stop work; the blackamith, who did the 
forging for the same machine that the machinist 
and moulder were at work upon, suspended oper- 
ations also; carpenters, who did wood-working in 
connection with the establishment, had to leave off 
until the trouble was settled with the moulder, 
The boiler-maker, too, had to submit to a stay of 
proceedings. In fact, all the employes of that 
concern were prevented from working at their 
usual occupations on account of the strike in which 
they were all concerned, but in which they had no 
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again were earning money with which to purchase 
thoes, groceries, and dry goods. The factory did 
not require any fuel while the men were out of 
work; the shoe shop, if run by steam, did not re- 
quire so much coal to make steam, and blacksmith, 
carpenter, machinist, moulder, shoemaker, clerk, 
merchant and mannfaeturer did not 


PURCHASE COAL IN SUCH QUANTITIES 


a# before the suspension of work. 

If the institution which had been thrown idle 
was a railroad shop, then the brakesman, the engi- 
neer, the fireman, the eonductor, and the switch- 
man felt the depression when they were informed 
that they must remain idle until the trouble had 
boen adjusted. The locomotive was run into the 
roundhouse, and no longer burned coal. Then the 
effects of the trouble between the employer and 
one branch of labor extended to the mines, and the 
demand for coal was not so great, and more men 
wery told to remain idle until the trouble was set- 
tied. More men were thrown idle along the line 
of the road on which the coal was transported to 
market. 

When the companies who mined coal saw so 
many men out of employment, they saw an oppor- 
tunity to reduce wages, and they made the at- 
tempt. The result invariably was a strike which 
added fresh recruits to the ranks of the mnem- 
ployed. The trouble did not end there. Factories 
in other parts of the country suffered for wast of 
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coal, and were shut down, not alone for the want 
‘of coal, but for the want of trade which was lost to 
them through the idloness of those already men- 
tioned. In other factories wages were reduced, 
other strikes took place and more men were placed 
on the list of non-producers. 

Reverse the beginning of the strike, lockout, or 
dispute, and let it start among the miners of coal, 
and the results would be the same in theend. One 
‘ean any consequence at all, begets others, 

and entails losses on those who are powerless to 
tither stay the hand that stops the first wheel, or 
to give advice to the employer who too often feels 
that, in the matter of advice, “it is better to give 
than receive.” Co-operation for a common end 
was necessary. That common end was to forever 


STOP THE SUICIDAL POLICY 


that debarred workingmen from entry to the work- 
shop because of a difference of opinion which should 
have been submitted to a tribunal whore the inter- 
ests, not alone of the employer and his workmen 
would be considered, but « tribunal which would 


investigate the cause of the strike and 
the effect of the stoppage of work by one branch 
of industry upon all others. 

‘Tt has somewhere been said that the order of 
the Knights of Labor grew out of a failure, but the 
not given, and they were not neces- 
failure hinted at, and the failure 
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which really led to the organization of the Knights 
of Labor, was the failure of the trade union to 
grapple, and satisfactorily deal with, the labor 
question on its broad, far-reaching basic principle: 
the right of all to have a say in the affairs of one, 
Tt was because the trade union 


FAILED TO RECOGNIZE THE RIGHTS 


of man, and looked only to the rights of the trades- 
man that the Knights of Labor became a possibil- 
ity. Trade rules would not allow a common, 
every-day laborer to take a place in a shop as a 
mechanic until he had served an upprenticeship, 
but the tradesman, who religiously adhered to that 
doctrine, when on strike against an injustice of any 
kind, or when locked out by his employer, would 
not hesitate to take the shovel from the lean, half 
starved hand of the laborer, and cause two men to 
stand where there was room for but one, The 
rights of the common, every-day laborer were to be 
considered by the new order, because the members 
of trades unions had failed to sce that they had 
rights. 

‘The failure of the National Labor Union, the good 
and noble originators of which in vain strove to 
make it a power for good, was also a reason why the 
new ofganization should enter upon its mission. 
The founders of the Knights of Labor were fully 
acquainted with the attempts which had been made 
by the founders of the National Labor Union to 
bring tradesmen to a sense of their duty to the 


= 





closer affiliation had proved a failure through the 
opposition manifested by the rank and fio of the 


mystery 80 profound. 
_ It was observed by those who were members of 
the first assembly, that when workingmen of what- 
‘ever calling were engaged ina strike, they could 
rarely tell the why and wherefore of the stril 
they could not say whether the establishment in 
which they were employed paid better wages than 
any other, or whether the rules of discipline dif- 
fered or were more severe in other workshops. 
‘The conditions of the workman in his home wero 
seldom considered by the lnbor organization of 
: prior to 1869. The new order deter- 
| to investigate tho conditions which sur- 
worker from the time he went to 
until he again presented him- 
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self at the door of the workshop to begin the next 
day's toil. 

‘One of the officers of the assembly was delegated 
to ascertain the full facts in regard to the work, 
wages, and manner of living of the laborer, The 
statistician, as this officer was called, was required 
to ascertain the names and locations of all who 
were members, the amount of money received and 
spent by thom, as well as by the concern for which 
they toiled. Ho had the right to call for the as- 
sistance of all members in 


GATHERING AND COMPILING STATISTICS. 


It was hoped that the profits of the man whose cap- 
ital was invested would become known to the pub- 
lic, and that knowledge, coupled with the informa- 
tion which would be gathered by the statistician 
of the assembly would enable the worker to decide 
how much of the joint product of his labor and his 
employer's capital should compensate the worker. 

Another reason why the full facts in relation to 
profits and compensation should be gathered and 
made known, was that a fair and impartial public 
could accurately decide the justice of every case 
brought before the tribunal of that healthy public 
opinion which the new association hoped to create 
on the subject: of labor. 

The officer known as inspector was to keep a 
record of all employed and unemployed members, 
the number of unemployed was to be noted at 
every meeting, their names read off to the assem- 


» 





‘Ignorance of the law of the land, of the every- 
day affairs of life was considered a wrong, and it 
was told to the new member that he should learn 
to write his name in full, and learn to read it when 






whose duty it was to preside over the 
of the society; a worthy foreman, who 
j the duties of the master workman 









; to keep 
ateach meeting; a financial secretary, who would 
receive the dues of the members, and keep an ac- 
‘ opened between the assembly and its mem- 
a treasurer, to whom the financial secretary 
turn over all money that he received; » 
whose duties are outlined elsewhere 
; a worthy inspector, whose task 
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is also spoken of; an anknown knight, who was 
to take charge of all applicants for admission, and 
seo that they were properly introduced to the 
meeting; an assistant unknown knight, whose 
name indicates what the duties of the position 
should be; an almoner, to visit all sick and dis- 
abled members, and relieve their distress. One 
feature of the almoner’s duty was indicative of 
the broad, liberal spirit which animated the mov- 
ors in the new association, when the almoner found 
a brother-members in distress, he was authorized to 


ALLEVIATE THAT DISTRESS, 


and carefully conceal the name of the recipient. 
‘When he made his report and stated what he had 
done with the funds, that was sufficient. No names 
were asked for. His honor and the care observed 
in his selection were the only sfeguards taken or 
required by his fellow-members. Confidonce in the 
officers was instilled into the minds of the mem- 
bers by the careful method of selecting them for 
their important duties. 

At a meeting, held January 12, 1871, Master 
Workman Stephens read to the assembly an an- 
nual address, as follows: 

“A cycle is ended, the first in our history, and 
bears its record of labors and toils to the Dead Sea 
of the past. During the year God’s toilers have 
worked and wept as of yore. The brain has 
throbbed and the heart has bled for wrongs they 
were powerless to right, Busy industry has strug- 
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est, and should be branded as such. Labor and 
capital should treat each other as equals. Let us 
hint to the world in broad and unmistakable terms 
our demands, Where lies the fault that this con- 
dition of things exists? Mainly with ourselves. 
Digjointed, inharmonious, no concert of action, not 
even much mutual respect ; prone to defer to wealth, 
to respect pretension, and bow to assumption, in- 
stead of boldly stripping it of its mask and expos+ 
sing its hidiousness, 

“What is the remedy? Cultivate friendship 
among the great brotherhood of toil; learn to re- 
spect industry in the person of every intelligent 
worker; unmake the shams of life by deference to 
the humble but useful craflsman; beget concert of 
action by conciliation ; confidence by just and up- 
right conduct towards each ether; mutual respect 
by dignified deportment, and wise counsel by what 
of wisdom and ability God in his wisdom and good- 
ness may have endowed us with, 

“Tn our own sphere and circle much has been 
done in the year that bas passed. Much preparae 
tion bofore the foundation could be laid; much ma- 
terial to be gathered. A retrospect of the year is 
satisfactory. Several have been steady in their sit- 
uation. Some have been changed to better, and 
many have been assisted: to vacancies they would 
not have known of. All this and more has been 
done, and all has tended toward the central point 
‘of keeping the remuneration up to a satisfactory 


i 5 7 Influences are at work to reduce the 
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eause, Prophecy and inspiration assert the ulti- 
mate triumph of the principle.” 

When five assemblies had been organized a com- 
mittee on good of the order was formed by select 
ing three members from cach assembly to meet in 
joint session for the purpose of discussing the af 
faira which related to the welfare of the whole. 
‘This committee continued in existence until the or- 
ganization of the first district assembly, which took 
place in December, 1873. 

At one of the mectings of the joint committee on 
good of the order, Mr. Stephens delivered an ad- 
dress upon the duty and purposes of the assembly. 
This address was never before given to the public, 
and is so instructive that it not only deserves to be 
preserved, but ranks among the best literature of 
the order of the Knights of Labor, Tho address 
of Mr. Stephens was preceded by a selection, and 
is as follows: 


“Tue Logan Oroanizatiox. 


“Make for thyself a definition or description of 
the thing which is presented to thee so as to see dis- 
tinetly what kind of a thing itis in its substance, in 
its nudity, in its complete entirety, and tell thyself 
its proper name, and the names of the things of 
which it has been compounded, and into which it 
will be resolved, For nothing is 80 productive of 
elevation of mind as to be able to examine method- 
ically and truly every object which is presented to 
1) “fe, and always to look at things so as to 
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and sparkle with the unutterable trath, Universal 
Brotherhood, The babel of tongues is hushed 
within its sacred walla; the discords of party strife 
are stilled; the war of creeds gives place to the 
white-robed angel of charity, Creed, party, and na- 
tionality are but outward garments, and present no 
obstacle to the fusion of the hearts of the worahip- 
ers of God, the Universal Father, and the workers 
for man, the universal brother. 

“Men have not been idle in the past, nor an- 
mindful of their duty to themselves and their fel- 
low-toiler. Seer, prophet, and apostle have labored 
and kept vigil by the altar and the way; but the 
result, has mainly been to ery in the wilderness, 
and foretell of the good time to come in the dim 
and distant future, and the erown of martyrdom. 
Statesinan, philanthropist, and scholar, too, have 
wrought as best they could; but the surrounding 
gloom of bigotry, ignorance, and selfishness has 
nullified their efforts, and craft and cunning bore 
off the rich increase of toil, A fatal want rendered 
their efforts nugatory, and lef the masses hope- 
lessly in the toils of craft, which rioted in the lux- 
ury and plenty created by labor. That fatal want 
was organization,—combination,—based on high, 
noble, and holy sentiments, the mother of prinel- 
ples, the nurse of reform, a tower of strength in 
numbers for the weak, a City of Refuge for the per- 
secated and proscribed, 

“In the fullness of time it came, as messiahs 

r come, when the world was ready for 
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upon the immutable basis of the Fatherhood of 
God, and the logical principle of the Brotherhood 
of Man. Beyond these two correlated and insep- 
arable truths, it neither seeks nor allows any inter- 
ference with man’s religious faith, or the duty they 
owe to their family, their country, or their God. 
Inapired by these lofty principles, it moves ma- 
jestically forward to elevate the race tou higher 
plane of existence,—a truer, nobler development 
of its capabilities and powers, and a realization of 
the greatest good possiblo within the limit of law, 

“Tts work is the complete emancipation of 
wealth-producers from the thraldom and loss of 
wago-slavery. The entire redemption of the world’s. 
toilers from the political tyranny of unjust laws, 
and the annihilation of the great anti-Christ of 
civilization manifest in the idolatry of wealth, and 
the consequent degradation and social ostracism of 
all else not possessing it, and its baneful effects 
upon heaven-ordained labor. 

“Civil and religious liberty and theoretical equal- 
ity before the law we already have in America, 
‘That waa achieved for us by our revolutionary fore- 
fathers, and bequeathed by them asa sacrod legacy 
to us, their descendants and successors, But an ac- 
cursed slavery, a heaven-denounced tyranny, a de- 
grading, atheistical idolatry remains, has grown 
upon us, which it becomes our duty to ourselves, 
to our posterity, and to God and humanity, to do- 
ptroy and utterly annihilate. This we must do for 

If we neglect or refuse to do it, let 
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trust in His help and approval, and the same un- 
shaken belief in the justice of the cause as our fore- 


fathers felt and expressed when they pledged their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor to 
achieve the civil and religious liberty of the Amer- 
ican colonies. . 
“Watchman! what of the night? The day is 
dawning, the City of Refuge is in sight, ‘And 
they shall build houses and inhabit them; and 
they shall plant vineyards and eat the fruit of 
them. They shall not build and another inhabit; 
they shall not plant and wnother eat.'—Jsaiah, 
“Clear seeing, a clear understanding, must al- 
ways precede action; for action, to be efficient, 
must be intelligent, 
“Tn giving a synopsis of its objects and pur. 
poses, its benefits, and advantages, a manual for the 
efficient working of its methods, and a realization 
of the ends sought to be accomplished thereby, 
will be necessary to first define what it is not; for 
the reason that many are inclined to draw their 
ideas, or patterns of societary workings, and meth- 
ods of operations from the formularies of ‘benefi- 
cial orders,’ and the narrow range of the former 
trades union. . 
“The A. is neither the one nor the other, Tt 
is as much more and greater as a week's work, 
with all its nttendant interests, is greater than the 
giving of a dime for the relief of a fellow-mortal in 
distress, or aiming to restrict industry of the 
luction of Chinese fans, As the 






















‘ome interest, or to discharge one duty, be it even 0 
great ax that of benevolence, 

“While it retains and fosters all the fraternal 
characteristics of the one, and the single trade pro- 
tection of the other, it gathers into one fold all 
‘branches into which productive labor is now sub- 
divided, and by the multiplied power of union 
protects and assists al Isolation in the former 
method is weakness, and invites oppression, and 


prevents assault, ostracism, black lists, martyr. 
dom, and assures victory and triumph. 

“The fraternity of the one is here supplemented 
and intensified by our business and educational 
purposes, by our world-wide and universal scope, 
embracing as it does in its care the entire wants 
‘and necessities of the worker of to-day in every 

of the globe, under every condition of life, in- 
and social. Its foundation of exact meth- 

ols produces eract results ; and the baffling and in- 
eee es of the isolated trade society are 


Re nteicing ot an A. the Title deed of 
Heaven to Man of earth is read. Man's inalienable 
i to his share for use is set forth. The 
life carries with it the right to the means 
‘Human statutes that obstruct or deny 
are wrong, unjust, and must give 
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way, and in time be reversed and obliterated. 
Man, the child, must come into his inheritance 
from God, the Father. In Oriental language hill 
and mountain are metaphorical terms for govern- 
ments. The peoples composing these governments 
must have ‘clean hands and pure bearts,'¢. ¢., their 
acts righteous, their principles pure; and they 
‘shall receive the blessing from the Lord, Such, 
and such alone, are the generation of them that 
seck him.’ In those rich, poetical languages, 
‘gates’ and ‘doors’ refer to instrumentalities—av- 
enues of accomplishment. So, in founding an A. 
the door is opened, the instrument furnished 
through which right may be established and jus- 
tice perpetuated among men. The tabernacle— 
the dwelling-placo of God—is among men. No 
longer shall men pine for justice, or perish for Inck 
of judgment. ‘And He will dwell with them, and 
they shall be His people,’ 

“*God und Humanity.’ How inseparably con- 
nected! God, the Universal Father; Man, the 
Universal Brother! The sacred symbol can never 
be effaced from the memory, or the snered obliga- 
tiona we owe one to the other forgotten or neg- 
lected, without injury to ourselves. 

“The unbroken circle is an impenetrable shield, 
protecting man in his threefold nature,—physical, 
mental, and moral, Golden silence guards the as- 
sembly with the same jealous care that men guard 
their greatest treasures. Obedience to the ‘officers 
of their choice '—rendered with the samo alacrity 
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“After the two principle officers at the Base 
and Capital have given their lectures, the initiate 
may be taken to an anteroom, where the work of 
the center may be communicated by the V. 8, 
and the important instructions of the I. in the 
secrets of the M. W. R. B,, and the duties of the 
Almoner and F. 8, given. These should never be 
omitted, In this way the business of the A. will 
‘be interfered with but a very short time. After 
receiving the instructions, the initiate can work his 
way into the sanctuary in the usual manner, and 
receive the short closing address of the M. W. 
The friendly greetings of the members can follow. 
But little time of the A, proper has been con- 
sumed, yet # full instruction has been given. New 
and forgetful members, if they go desire, can, on 
permission of the M. W., accompany the V. 8, and 
refresh their memories in the unwritten work, 
“Despatch of business depends greatly on the 
M. W. He should call to his assistance as many 
lightfooted and competent brothers as will be nec- 
essary to execute trifling duties, without for a mo- 
ment quitting his station, except some important 
matter absolutely requires it. When so assisted 
he should politely give thanks in an audible tone of 
voice. When officially absent from his station, the 
A. should ‘work from the Base,’ as per form, 
The M. W. giving one tap, should say, ‘The A. 
will now work from the Base,’ and send the 
wel to the W. F., by the hand of a messenger. 
Ww, iving one tap, should say, ‘ By order 
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of the M. W. the A. will now work from the Base." 
Address is then made to, and motions put by, the 
W.F. On again resuming his station, the M. W. 
should give one tap and say, * Work will now pro- 
ted in form from the Capital.’ 
“Time should always be taken to do all things 
and in order, If the world’s workers aro 
trae to themselves they will not be long confined 
to evenings, in which the important matters of the 
industrial world must be hurried through, Shorter 
hours, ‘five days for lubor, one day for God, and 
one for humanity,’ in every week, will give more 
time to devote to the momentous interests of the 
world's: 
“It would be to: some a startling proposition to 
ua society meetings i in the day time, on one of 
days of the week, Some would think 
et could not spare the time, that they could not 
afford it, ete. All such considerations would be 
true in relation to a society with circumscribed ob- 
jocts, though they were ever so Bod and laudable. 
But the A. is not a ‘society;’ it is a ‘business 
firm,’ every member an equal partner, as much so 
‘as a bank, a commercial house, or a manufacturing 
it. Each one is in duty bound to put 
‘in his equal share of money and time, Nothing, 
tely nothing, has been done when the officers 
have been elected, if they are expected to run it 
and the partners to do nothing, as is the ease in 
» ‘societies.’ In this earnest men quit playing 
nd get down to bona fide work Just in 
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proportion as « broad, sensible view is taken of the 
situation of the toiler to-day, and broad, enlight- 
ened efforts are made to meet the requirements of 
the situation, will be the benefits derived, ‘As ye 
sow so shall ye also reap,’ fits exactly here, x 
much so as it does in the mercantile house, the fac 
tory, or the bank, There can be no ‘silent part- 

ers’ in this business, and the working world will 
yet grow up to the giant idea that the labor ques. 
tion is the momentous question of the ago, and 
overshadows all others, 

“Very few men have any just conception of the 
changed condition that exists to-day between the 
productive labor of the world (which includes their 
own, of course), and that which existed before the 
introduction of machinery production and steam 
motivo power, and the changed modes of conduct- 
ing the world's commerce, or exchange of products 
necessitated thereby. 

“The individual producer is overwhelmed, lost 
sight of entirely, in the mighty combination of 
steam, electricity, and paper exchange. 

“The power of all these elements in trade have 
been developed to an almost illimitable degree in 
the few decades last past, whilst the power of one 
set of muscles, or one brain (one individual), has 
remained, and must still remain, stationary. What 
is the per centum value that one producer sustains 
to the world’s commerce to-day as compared with 
the value he bore when the world’s work was done 
by muscle unaided or supplemented by power 
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ing touched upon. Let us now take the depart- 
ments in detail, 

“The business of an active A. necessitates a 
large correspondence by the secretary on matters 
of importance to the trades and callings of the 
membership, This correspondence should all be 
read and properly disposed of by the A. before 
leaving his table to take up any other business. 
‘This will lead to the methodical disposition of the 
correspondence, and originate many points of inter- 
est, and the development of fruitful sources of in- 
formation. It is the reception of the ‘week's mail,’ 
and parcelling the contents to the proper ‘heads of 
business’ or departments for future action and dis- 
position further on in the session. It gives time 
for thought by members and consultation by com- 
mittees, thus avoiding hasty action and immature 
conclusions, Hasty action and incomplete consid- 
eration are the bane of labor councils, and will be 
as long as they are confined to evening meetings. 
What would religion be without one day in seven, 
or one-seventh of the entire time? What would 
the legislution of a state or a nation amount to if 
done in such a trivial manner? Is the every-day 
interest of a life time so small, involving as it does 
the destiny of the race? 

“Tt is a certain fact that the inventive genius of 
man, and the wealth-producing capacity of the 
country, were enhanced many fold by the adoption 
of the ten hour system. Whad, then, may we not 
reasonably expect from a further shortening of the 
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tary will keep the A. up to its work. His du- 
ties are distinct from that of the financial secretary, 
who is stationed at the Base, in the rear of the 
W. FP” 


The manuseript of the remainder of the docu- 
ment is so torn and obscured ns to be illegible. 
Sufficient of it is given to make clear the idea of 
the first Master Workman as to the duties of the 
officors and members of the society, 

At the end of the first year the association had 
elected one hundred and thirteen candidates, and 
initiated seventy into the mysteries of Knighthood. 

On the occasion of the death of John Hobson, 
who died on March 10, 1871, it was decided to hold 
a memorial service in the sanctuary of Assembly 
No. 1, on the evening of March 16th. At the 
meeting at which the motion to hold the memorial 
service was made, the Muster Workman requested 
that some member volunteer to compose an orig- 
inal poem in commemoration of the services of the 
departed member. William Fennimore tendered 
his services, and at the meeting held on the 16th 
he read a poem which was inscribed upon the min- 
utes of the meeting. It is as follows: 


A FALLEN FRIEND. 


Wo rtand to-night, ax sore will stand ogsin, 
‘To mourn w friend and brother of the past, 

‘That formed @ link in love's cemented ehain, 
‘Whove weary limbs have found repose at late 
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ADELPHION KRUPTOS, treasured in bis heart, 
‘Was guarded well by silence, truth, and trust; 
For never deigning with the gem to part, 
Hie praieo to apeak is only speaking just, 


‘Then let us keep his momory ever groen, 
Tn bearts as true an tris we mect to mourn; 
‘Then when we full by darte that fly unseen, 
‘True-hearted friends will think of us in torn, 


And where kind duty laid with many » sigh, 
His weary form in eolitade to sleep; 

‘The rose shall borrow from the evening sky, 
Or give its blush for Christian tears to weep. 


And autumn winds shall through the branches moan, 
As though in eorrow olor the silent scene; 

And vernal beauty when the blight is gone, 
Fach year renew his grave with living green, 


On July 18, 1872, Assembly No. 2 was organized, 
and those who had been connected with No. 1 as 
sojourners took leave of the parent assembly for 
the purpose of organizing the 

SHIP CARPENTERS AND CAULKERS 


of Philadelphia and surroundings. The second as- 
sembly, once under way, the work of organization 
made rapid progress. Thomas Thompson, the 
Master Workman of Assembly No. 2, was an un- 
tiring worker, and loft nothing undone to not only 
strengthen his own assembly, but to organize new 
ones. It was the practice to propose and initiate 
all sojourners in Assembly No, 1, and when « suf- 
ficient namber were enlisted to draw them out, or 
allow them to sojourn to a new assembly of their 
own calling. 
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‘The organization of new assemblies did not pre- 
vent the workers of No. 1 from initiating persons 
‘whose crafts were organized. When a member of 
No. 1 discovered a man who would make a good 
member, he proposed his name in No. 1, had bim 


weavers—was organized. No. 4—carpet weavers 
—was organized 
was founded by U. 8. Stephens, March 27, 1873. 
Assembly No. 6—carpet weavers—was organized 
‘at Kensington soon after the founding of No. 5. 

A SINGULAR INCIDENT 


occurred after the organization of No. 6. One day 









re es oes oe there co 
the factory. That evening No. 6 held a 
There were just enough members in- 
tis the number required by the 
represented the Kansas firm. They 

r in to go to Leavenworth in a body, 
the assembly with them. Every man of 
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No. 6 went to the West, and when they arrived in 
Leavenworth, established an assembly there under 
the advice and instructions of Mr. Stephens, who 
attended the last meeting they held in Kensington 
prior to their departure. 

After the organization of No. 6, assemblies were 
instituted very rapidly, and before the end of the 
year over eighty assemblies were in operation. 
No. 7 was composed of stone masons. No. 
makers—was organized May 8, 1873; No. 9, ma- 
chinists and machine blacksmiths; No, 10, stone 
cutters; No. 11, wool sorters; No. 12, machinists, 
blacksmiths, and boiler makers; No. 13, tin plate 
and sheet-iron workers; No. 14, steel makers; No. 
15, pattern makers and moulders; No. 16, shop- 
smiths; No, 17, machinists, blacksmiths, and boiler 
makers ; No. 18, house carpenters; 19, bricklayers; 
No. 20, gold beaters. Assemblies 21, 22, 23, 24, 
25, 26, and 27 were organized almost simultane 
ously; No. 28—gold beaters—was organized in 
New York City; No. 30 was organized in Wilming- 
ton, Del. It was composed of ship carpenters and 
caulkers. No, 31, of the same calling, waa soon 
after organized in Camden, N. J, 

With the organization of assemblies outside of 
Philadelphia, there arose a necessity for a 


UNIFORM CODE OF LAWS, 


ag well a3 for a printed form of ritual, Up to this 
time the ritual was not printed. The work was 
enlarged upon and perfected as the order pro 
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aswenbly corganisod 
Frederick ‘Turner and Jamon Le Wright at a Serinlon TV. 

wdorly admitted to Aswembly No. 88— ‘of District 
Amombly No, Janes Albert Clarke, bv Smt Master Work: 


{in the company store of the Lackawanna Iron and Coal Co— 
Mam mooting at elle mill breaks up In disorder and 
Men driven from the shops—The 

soot to Kil" — 


months of idleness 


-|N the fall of 1873 Assembly No. 1 appointed : 
Bj] « committee of progress, consisting of five 
experienced mem- 





BI of the oldest and most 
here, A request went out to the other assemblies 
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to take similar action. When the joint committees 
met they saw the necessity for the institution of a 


‘eres of importance to all. It was decided to 
OROANIZE A DISTRICT ASSEMBLY, 
and when all the assemblies in Philadelphia had 


1, which was not issued until February, 1878, shows 


sembly No. 84, of New Brunswick, was organized 
Prior to the formation of District Assembly No. 1, 
and Assembly No. 88, of Scranton, Pa., was or 
ganized shortly afterwards, 

‘On October 14, 1874, District Assembly No. 2 
ee N J. Tt was composed 


een In two weeks afterwards Nos. 66 
added to the roll of District No. 2. 


to save space in writing, and to keep 
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the names of the separate organizations as secrot 
ug possible, even among members, it was decided 
that the assembly should be known as “The A,” 
while the district assembly should be known as the 
“pa” 

D. A. No. 2 was organized and founded by Mr. 
Stephens, and ina short time he was called on to 
orgunize some assemblies in Reading, Pa. It was 
the custom, whenever any prominent workingman 
visited Philadelphia, to initiate him into such as- 
sembly as would be in session during his visit. 
Engineers, and railroad men generally, who were 
running trains out of Philadelphia, were initiated 
with the 

EXPRESS PURPOSE 


of having them take the order to other points, 
When enough men had been initiated in Reading 
to form an assembly, Messrs, Stephens, McCauley, 
and Wright went up one Saturday night and on 
Sunday organized an assembly. They returned to 
Philadelphia on Sunday night, and were at work 
as usual on Monday morning, ‘They charged noth- 
ing for their time or services, and voluntarily con- 
tributed their car fare in order that the new organ- 
ization might flourish. 

‘The organization having gained a secure foothold 
in the East, the attention of the active workers was 
turned toward the West, Pittsburg, constituting 
a vast hive of industry, was selected as the base of 
operations for the territory weat. of the Alleghenies, 
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Fee ear uanicy Which ress itself win 
of by those who had carried on 


NATIONAL LABOR TRIBUNE, OF PITTSEURO, 
and in short time run the circulation of the pa- 
ete taint principally among miners 

and rolling mill men. On June 25th of that year 
the miners struck, and about four thousand of the 
subscribers failed to pay their subscriptions to the 


‘tut Mr. Davis persevered and kept the paper go- 
ing. He took in as partners Thos. A. Armstrong 
and Henry Palmer, on December 28th, giving each 
a third interest. 

While these gentlemen were associated with Mr, 
Davis, be heard of the existence of the organization, 
and in October, 1874, went to Philadelphia to be 
initiated. He was taken to Assembly No. 63— 
Gigarmakers—and was admitted to membership in 
October, 1874. On his return to Pittsburg he at 
once called together a number of his workingmen 
friends and organized Assembly No. 81. The as 
sanbly was composed of iron workers. James L 
Wright and Frederick Turner went from Philadel- 
Phia to assist in the organization. 
next assembly was organized at Coal Valley. 
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It was No. 96, and was composed of miners. No. 
98—cabinet makers—was next organized in Pitts 
burg. Then Nos. 100 and 106; the latter at Ga- 
litzin. Mr. Davis then began to push the organiza- 
tion farther westward with the aid of deputies. 
‘One of the most active workers among them was 
L. J. Booker, who traveled through Ohio and In- 
diana in the interest of the organization. 

In March, 1875, Mr. Davis issued a call for a 
convention of delegates from the assemblies of 
Pittsburg and vicinity. All of the assemblies sent 
delegates, and it was decided to form a district as- 
sembly, but the convention was in doubt as to the 
method of procedure. It was not until August 8, 
1875, that D, A. No, 3 was founded. Mr. Stephens 
responded to the call of Mr. Davis, and performed 
the founding ceremony. Mr. Booker was elected 
Corresponding Secretary of the district assembly, 
and Mr. Davis was culled to the Master Work- 
man’s chair. 

After the institution of D, A. No, 3, the officers 
put forth every effort to 


SPREAD THE ORDER IN ALL DIRECTIONS. 


‘The coke region was organized, assemblies wore 
founded in Akron, Ohio, wlong the Ohio and Mo- 
nonghela rivers, and in various other parts of the 
West. During this time an assembly was organ- 
ized, through the efforts of Messrs, Davis and 
Booker, in Rock Springs, Wyoming. 

‘There was much opposition from the start in 
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i 


Tt was very difficult to have the pro- 
and other work of the district assembly 
Absolute secrecy prevailed, and only 
Davis found time to write could he send 
instructions to the various assemblies. He de- 
of his means to the building up of the 
traveled from place to place on foot to 
Mr. Booker, although a cigarmaker, 


chit 
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i 
BE 
i 


a8 now, and secretly the efforts of 
D. A. No. 3 were opposed, but in 
obstacles 


FFE 
r 
U 


of all 
OVER ONE HUNDRED ASSEMBLIES 


organized previous to January 1, 1876. On 
the last meeting of D. A. No. 3 was 
under its old form, and after two years of 
officers of the district were obliged to 
pressure which was brought to bear 


EREG: 
4 : 


ef 
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time there was but one assembly in 

i iron workers—for the cabinet mak- 
ers had disbanded in a few months, because the 
socialistic iden was not more prominent in the 
order. 


‘The officers of D. A. No. 3 were very often em- 
tarrassed by reason of the length of time necessary 
to reecive supplies and communications from Phil- 
=a They had to make their own paze-words, 
other ways were obliged to depend on 


aa 


themselves for aid which should come from the of- 
ficers of D. A. No. 1, who were too busily engaged 
in the work of organizing the eustern cities and 
towns, 

In organizing through the West, Messrs. Davis 
and Booker were obliged to give out numbers to 
assemblies and districts, and in many instances 
they proved to be duplicates of those given out to 
eastern assemblies by D. A. No. 1. In rapid suc 
cession district assemblies were organized in Con- 
nellsville, Pa. Akron, Ohio, and along the Ka- 
nawha river, in West Virginia. The district a» 
sembly organized in Raymond City, West Va., was 
No.6, About the same time a district was founded 
in Scranton, and was given No. 5 by D. A. No. 1, 
of Philadelphia. 

L, J. Booker visited Cincinnati, Ohio, in the 
summer of 1875, and organized Assembly No. 280, 
Among the charter membors was Hugh Cavanaugh, 
who had labored assiduously to keep a branch of 
the Knights of St. Crispin together in that city. 
Those who formed Assembly No. 280 were shoe 
makers and members of the Knights of St. Crispin. 

It was understood that until a national organiza- 
tion was formed, D. A. No. 1 was to be the 


RECOGNIZED MEAD OF THE ORDER. 


All orders were to emanate from that source, and 
all numbers were to be given out under that au- 
thority. When D. A. No. 3 met with such pho 
nomenal success in organizing new assemblies and 
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to duplicate the num- 
‘by D. A. No.3. D. A. No. 
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cording Secretary, Wesley Horning; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Thomas King; Treasurer, George 
Corbett; Financial Secretary, George Reisinger; 
and the Venerable Sage of the district was Samuel 
Whittaker, 

D. A. No, 4 made rapid progress, and in a short 
time spread over the greater part of the anthracite 
coal fields, Until the organization of the district 
at Scranton, all assemblies orgunized in the upper 
anthracite eoal fields were attached to D. A. No. 4 
of Reading. 

The first assembly in the Lackawanna Valley 
was organized May 15, 1876, by Frederick Turner 
and James L, Wright, who visited Scranton for the 


PURPOSE OF PLANTING THE ORDER 


in the upper coal fields, Acting under instructions 
from Mr. Turner, the stationary engineers, em- 
ployed in and around the coal mines, held several 
meetings for the purpose of making arrangements 
to form a socicty. But little interest was taken in 
the enterprise by the engineers, and when Messrs. 
Wright and Turner went from Philadelphia to or- 
ganize them, there were but eight persons at the 
meeting. With this number Assembly No. 88 was 
instituted, and for a long time it was a difficult 
mattor to induce men to join the organization, 
The extreme secrecy which characterized the early 
days of Assembly No. 1 was emulated by their pu- 
pils of No, 88; in fact, those who were initiated 
were not told of the name of the society for weeks 
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after they were initiated. None but stationary on- 
are, admitted for over a year, at the end 
‘of which time Messrs, Wright and Turner paid a 
aceond visit, This time to found the assembly, 
On performing this ceremony they informed the 
members of No, 88 that they were at liberty to ad- 
mit men of other trades and callings as “sojourn- 
ers; and that it was a part of their mission to 
make Assembly No. 88 the foundation for a 


POWERFUL ASSOCIATION 


of all trades and callings in the anthracite region. 
‘The first person not a stationary engineer to be 
was a coal miner. His admission was 
contested for some time by the members who had 
not yet realized the necessity for a bond of union 
between all workingmen. The first master work- 
man of No. 83 was John F. Williams, who worked 
eae for the success of the assembly; and after 
minors began to gain admittance, he had the 

satisfaction of seeing other names proposed. 

‘As soon as there were thirty miners enrolled 
they sojourned and formed an assombly of that 
eraft in the upper end of the city known as Prov- 
Hence. The number of the new assembly was No. 
216. It was founded on July 3, 1876, by George 
W. George, a member of No. 88, who had been com- 
missioned organizer by D. A. No. 1, under juris- 
diction of D. A. No, 4 of Reading. 

On the founding of Assembly No. 88 it was at- 
tached to District No. 1, of Philadelphia, but was 
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and on the 19th of that month the first meeting, 
for the purpose of organizing the district, was held 
in Machinists’ and Blacksmiths’ Union Hall, 
Scranton, Each assembly was represented by 
three delegates, but none of them had ever at- 
fended « meeting of a district assembly, and with 
the exception of expressing their willingness to or- 
ganize, no steps were taken in that direction, 

W. George was delegated to go to Reading 
and attend the next session of D. A. No. 4, and on 
his return to issue a 

CALL POR THE DELEGATES TO REASSEMRLE. 

‘The call was issued for February 24th, and on that 





‘evening, in the same hall, D. A. No. 5, now No. 16, 
was James Albert Clarke, then editor 
of the Free Patrol, and at this writing ed- 


itor of the Free Quill, Laurel, Md., was elected Dis- 
triet Master Workman; Edward Black, of Wilkes 
Barre, was elected Recording Secretary; T. V. 

was clected Corresponding Secretary, 
and Joshua R. Thomas was delegated to act os 
‘Treasurer, 


Tt was voted at the meeting to levy a per capita 
tax on each member of one cent per month for or- 
soem Joshua R. Thomas was elected 
organizer, and deputized to give his whole time to 
the work. He at once entered upon the perform- 
‘ance of his duties, and in a short time the work of 
spread through the whole valley, On 

Jaly 1, 1877, D. A. No. 6 had one hundred and 
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seven assemblies within its jurisdiction, and, al- 
though the work was carried on at fever heat, not 
a word concerning the order was breathed above a 
whisper, not a sentence that could be understood 
as having a bearing on the organization appeared 
in the press, 

A notice of a reduction of wages, the same to take 
effect on July 1, 1877, was served on the employes 
of the Lackawanna Iron and Coal Co,, at Scranton. 
With the promulgation of this notice began an age 
itation among the men. No cessation of work took 
place on July Ist, but iron workers, who were 
members of the Knights of Labor, began at once 
to take steps to bring their fellow-workmen into 
the order, Wages at the time were low in conae- 
quence af the many reductions which had followed 
the panic of 1873, but it is not likely that a strike 
would have followed had it not been for a 


TRAIN OF CIRCUMSTANCES 


which led up to it. 

On July 16th the employes of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, who were engaged in transportation 
of trains at Martinsburg, West Va., struck against 
a reduction of wages, which was to take effect on 
that date. The strike spread along the entire B. 
& O, system, and communicated to the Ponnsyl- 
vanin railroad on the 19th of July. 

The history of that strike has been written by 
others, and reference to it in these pages is for the 
purpose of explaining the connection of the Knights 
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af Labor with the great railroad strike of 1877, 
‘The men on the Baltimore and Ohio were not or- 
and no concert of action was taken by 
although the strike spread with amazing 
Tapidity the entire system. 

On June Ist the Pennsylvania railway notified 
its es that their wagea would be reduced, 
and at once all railroads centering at Pittsburg be- 
gan to agitate the question of effecting a restora- 
tion of the ten per cent. reduction. On June 2d a 
meeting of railroad men was held at Allegheny 
City, and » 


“TRAIN MEN'S UNION" 


was organized. The leading spirit in the movo- 
ment was R. A. Ammon, better known during the 
strike as“ Boss Ammon,” owing to the fact that 
during one whole day he held absolute sway over 
the entire affairs of the Pennsylvania railway in 
and around Pittsburg. 

‘The agitation continued until July 19th, and at 
that time was beginning to slumber, when the 
events on the B. & O. R. BR. rekindled the fires 
along the line of the Pennsylvania, and on the 
19th the employes of that railroad struck work. 
There were but few Knights of Labor on the Penn- 
sylvania, and a3 such none took part in the strike, 
but the members of the order in and around Pitts 
burg took an active interest in the movement, and 
endeavored to effect a thorough organization of 
the “Train Men's Union" with a view to having » 
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uniformity of action. The most active Knight of 
Labor at the time was Thomas A, Armstrong, ed- 
itor of the National Labor Tribune. He was untir- 
ing in his efforts to keep down the boisterous ele- 
ment that flocked to Pittsburg at the time. He 
held several meetings with the train men, coun- 
seled moderation, and advised them to avoid eon- 
tact with the idle element that at the time seemed 
bent on mischief. The advice that he gave was 
re-echoed by every member of the order who had 
any influence with the strikers. It is but just to 
the strikers to say that they followed the advice as 
far as practicable, and had it been left to them 
there would never have been an act of violence 
committed during the strike. 

The discriminations of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road against: the city did not make many friends 
for that corporation in Pittsburg; and when the 
riot began it was noticed that business men every- 
where 

EXPRESSED SYMPATHY 
for the striking employes, and in many instances 
were found among the rioters aiding in destroying 
the property of the company. 

‘The Pennsylvania Legislature appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the cause of the strike through- 
out the State. Referring to the fecling at Pitts- 
burg, the report of the committee says: 


“From the first commencement of the strike, 
the steers had the active aympathy of a large 
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portion of the people of Pittsburg. The citizens 
dud a bitter feeling against the Pennsylvania Rail- 
toad Company on account of, as they believed, an 
unjust discrimination by the railrond company 
against them in freight rates, which inade it very 
difficult for their manufacturers to compete suc- 
evesfully with manufacturers farther West, and 
this feeling had existed and been intensified for 
years, and pervaded all classes. A large portion 
of the people also believed that the railroad com- 
pany was not dealing fairly by its men in making 
the last reduction in wages, and the tradesmen 
with whom the trainmen dealt also had a direct 
sympathy with the men in this reduction, for its 
results would affect their pockets. 

“The large class of laborers in the different 
milla, manufacturies, mines, and other industries 
in Pittsburg and vicinity, were also strongly in 
sympathy with tho railroad strikers, considering 
the cause of the railroad men their cause, a3 their 
wages had also been reduced for the same causes 
‘as were those of the railroad men, and they were not 
only willing but anxious to make a common fight 
against the corporations, This focling of aversion 
to the railroad company and sympathy with the 
strikers was indulged in by the Pittsburg troops to 
the same extent that it was by the other classes, 
‘and as many of them had friends and relatives in 
the mob, it is not much to be wondered at that 
they did not show much anxiety to assist in dis. 
persing the crowd and enforcing the law,” 
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On Friday, July 20th, a committee of the strikers 
waited on the superintendent of the Pittsburg Di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania railway, and presented 
him with a written statement of the demands of 
the men. The following is a correct copy of the 
demands: 


Pirtssure Division No. 50, 
Prrrspure, Pa., July 20, 1877. 
“To the Superintendent Western Division, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad : 

“ First. We, the undersigned committee ap- 
pointed by the employes of the Western Division 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, do hereby 
demand from said company, through the proper 
officers of said company, the wages as per depart- 
ment of engineers, firemen, conductors, brakemen, 
and flagmen as received prior to June 1, 1877. 

“ Second. That each and every employe that has 
been dismissed for taking part or parts in said 
strikes to be restored to their respective positions. 

“Third. That the classification of each of said 
departments be abolished now and forever here- 
after. 

“Fourth, That engincers and conductors receive 
the wages ns received by the said engineers and 
conductora of the highest class prior to June 1, 
1877, 


“Brotuernoop or Locomotive Exarxners, | 


‘, That the running of double trains be 
‘coal trains, 


x 





“Sixth. That each and every engine, whether 
read or shifting, shall have its own fireman. 

“Respectfully submitted to you for your imme- 
diate consideration, 


“J.8. McCauney, 

“D. H. Newnarr, 

~“Joun SHANA, 

“G. Hannes, 

“J. P. Kess.er, 
“Committee,” 


‘Mr. Piteairn declined to send this document to 
the president of the Pennsylvania company, Thos, 
A. Scott, and told the committee that the company 


WOULD NOT ACCEDE To THE DEMANDS. 


Citizens of Pittsburg made an effort to have the 
company and men agree on some settlement, but 
the superintendent informed them that the matter 
‘was in the hands of the State authorities, and that 
the military would have to settle the matter unless 
the strikers withdrew from the company’s property. 

On Saturday night and Sunday, July 21st and 
22d, about sixteen hundred cars (mostly freight), 
including many passenger and baggage cars, with 
all of their contents that remained in them after 
the raid of the day previous; one hundred and 
twenty-eix locomotives, and all the shops’ mate- 
rials and buildings between Twenty-cighth street 
and the Union depot, were burned. 

It is not probable that so many locomotives 
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would have been centered at one point were it not 
for the interest taken in the shaping of legislation 
by the agents of the railways during the previous 
sossion of the legislature. 

On the 22d of March, 1877, the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, John F. Hartranft, signed the law 
of which the following is the preamble and first 
section: 


“Whereas, Strikes by locomotive engineers 
and other railroad employes, and the abandonment 
by them of their engines and trains at points other 
than their schedule destination, endangers the 
safety of passengers, and subjects shippers of 
freights to great inconvenience, delay, and loss; 
therefore, 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc, That if any loco- 
motive engineer, or other railroad employe upon 
any railroad within this State, engaged in any 
strike, or with a view to incite others to such 
strike, or in furtherance of any combination or 
preconcerted arrangement with any other person 
to bring about a strike, shall abandon the locomo- 
tive engine in his charge, when attached either to 
a passenger or freight train, at any place other 
than the schedule or otherwise appointed destina- 
tion of such train, or shall refuse or neglect to con- 
tinue to discharge his duty, or to proceed with said 
train to the place of destination, as aforesaid, he 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conyiction thereof shall be fined not less than 
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one hundred nor more than five hundred dollars, 
and may be imprisoned for a term not e: 
six months, at the discretion of the court.” 


The “Tramp Act” of the session of 1876, and 
the act of which the above is o part, had a ten- 
dency to cause workingmen to think that the 


LEGISLATURE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


was in sympathy with the corporations of tho State, 
and a very bitter feeling existed against the eorpo- 
ration in consequence thereof. The tendency of 
legislation of that day waa in accord with the 
wishes of large corporations, and workingmen gen- 
erally felt that wealth had os controlling an inter- 
est in the halls of legislation as in the workshops 
which it directly controlled and managed. 

The damage to property in Pittsburg alone 
amounted to $5,000,000, and, taken altogether, it 
was a costly experiment both for strikers and em- 

While the strike might not have taken 

it is certain that lose of life and property 

would have been avoided had conciliation been 

called into play in the beginning, 

the news of the strike on the Baltimore 

& Ohio Railroad, and the one succeeding it on the 

Pennsylvania, reached Scranton, it found the work- 

ingmen of the entire Lackawanna and Wyoming 
‘on the tip-toe of anxiety and expectancy, 

On Sunday, July 22d, the brakemen on the Del- 
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aware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad held a 
meeting at Scranton and passed the following rea- 
olutions = 

“Resolved, That we, the brakemen of the D. L. 
& W. RB. R., know that our wages are not sufficient 
for the work performed by us, 

“Resoloed, That we, the brakemen of the said D. 
L, & W. Railroad, send a committee to confer with 
the superintendent of the railroad and state our 
grievances to him. 

“Resolved, That we ask him to readjust our 
wages to the rate per day which we received dur | 
ing 1876, and that we send a committee to com- 
municate with the grand officers of the Brakemen’s 
Brotherhood, and to solicit their support. 

“Resolved, That we ask our superintendent to let 
us know by six o'clock on Tuesday whether he 
he can comply with our request. | 

*P, Fork, 

“E. McAurrn, 

“J. GAGHEGAN, 
“Committee.” 

Wm. F. Halstead, the superintendent, received 
the committee, and informed them that he had no 
authority to restore the wages as requested, but 
would take pleasure in presenting their claims to 
tho prosident of the company, 

SAMUEL SLOAN. 


He wired Mr. Sloan and received his reply, which 
was no‘vorable to the employes, in time to lay it 
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before the men on Tuesday afternoon, and on Wed- 
needay morning the running of trains on the D. L. 
& W. BR. R. ceased. At noon on Tuesday the roll- 
ing mill and steel mill men, employed by the Lack- 
awanna Iron and Coal Co. quit work, and increased 
the number of idle men. 

On Wednesday morning the railroad men re- 
fused to allow any trains to run on the D. L. & W. 
road, and at ten o'clock that morning detached the 
passenger coaches from the mail car on the 


MORNING TRAIN FOR NEW YORK 


when it reached the Scranton station. The men 
telegraphed to Governor Hartranft and the Post- 
office Department at Washington expressing their 
willingness to allow all mail cars to go through. 
The governor advised that the mail cars be allowed 
to run, but the contract which the D. L. & W. Co. 
had made with the government only called for the 
carrying of the mails with passenger trains, and 
the superintendent refused to allow the mail car to 
without the passenger coaches, 

On Wednesday, the 25th, the miners employed 
by the D, L, & W. Co, held an out-door meeting, 
and passed the following resolutions: 


“Wuereas, We, the employes of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna, and Western Railroad Company, be- 
eve that we are not getting a just remuneration 
for our labor, or a sufficient supply for ourselves 
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and families of the common necessaries of life; 


therefore, 

“Resolved, That we demand a twenty-five per 
cent, advance on the present rate of wages; also, 
it is further 

“Resolved, That with the refusal of these de- 
mands all work will be abandoned from date, as 
we have willingly submitted to the reduction with- 
out a murmur or resistance, and finding that it 
now fails us to live as becomes citizens of a civ- 
ilized nation, we take these steps in order to sup- 
ply ourselves and little ones with the necessaries 
of life.” 


A committee of six miners waited on the Gen- 
eral Coal Agent of the company, 


WILLIAM R. STORRS, 


and laid the resolutions before him for his advice. 
Mr. Storrs courteously informed the committee 
that he would present their resolutions to the pres- 
ident of the company, and would give them his 
answer at the first possible moment, The answer 
sent from New York by Mr. Sloan, the president 
of the company, was unfavorable, and the strike 
of the coal miners was commenced, 

The strike in the coal fields took place between 
the sessions of D. A. No. 5, and that body, which 
alone had the right to decide such matters for the 
government of the assemblies within its jurisdic 

opportunity to deliberate upon the 
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matter until the strike was inaugurated. It would 
have made no difference in any event, for the wave 
of excitement was so swift and strong as to carry 
all obstacles before it, and hud the district ordered 
the members of the order not to take a part in the 
strike the order could not have been obeyed. 

‘The strike in Scranton begun among those who 
had no 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR; 


they were not amonable to the laws of that order; 
knowing nothing of its existence, they could not 
take counsel from its members. The railroads 
thrown idle, the mines as a necessary consequence 
could not work for want of cars to take away the 
coal. 


‘The strike once inaugurated, a joint meeting of 
the assemblies located in the city of Scranton was 
held, and the following resolutions were passed 
and ordered read at all meetings of the assemblies 
represented: 


“Whereas A general strike has been inang- 
trated among all classes of workmen in the Lack- 
awanna Valley; and, 

“Wuereas, Said strike was precipitated upon 
the miners, laborers, railroad men, and mechanics 
ofall grades who are membersofthe * * * * * 
without consultation, and before the advice of the 
# © © © was asked far or given; therefore, 

“Resolved, That while expressing our sympathy 

uw 
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for the men who are engaged in the strike, and 
while hoping for a settlement of the same upon a 
basis which will be favorable to their interests; 
and while counselling moderation in every action 
which may be taken, we urge upon our members 
to exercise the greatest caution, so that no evil ef 
fects may be visited upon them at the termination 
of the strike. 

“Resolved, That we extend our moral aid to those 
who are engaged in this struggle, and pledge to 
them our best efforts to bring the strike to 4 suc 
cessful termination through counsel and advice, 

“Resolved, That under no circumstances shall 
any member of this order, or other person, have 
any claims against the order for injury to intereats 
or estate, Said strike was not entered upon on the 
order of the * * * * * isnot being conducted 
under its auspices,and the * * * * * will 
not in any way hold itself responsible for anything 
that may occur during the continuance of the said 
strike. 

“Resolved, That we counsel all members of the 
* * * * * to refrain from visiting saloons 
and public houses during the strike, and urge upon 
them not to attend any out-door or public meetings, 
except those culled at the order of responsible per- 
ons, Who may be authorized to call euch meetings. 

“Resolved, That we counsel the greatest moder 
ation in speech and action, and urge upon all mem- 
bersofthe * * * * ® toassist in maintain 
ing the peace and prospority of the community” 


=> 
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The miners were advised to hold meetings by 
collieries, and to select representatives to voice 
their sentiments ata general meeting. It was also 
ordered that all meetings be held in what was 
known os the Round Woods, a tract of woodland 
situated on an eminence above the city. When- 
ever meetings were held in the Round Weods they 
were attended by miners who possessed influence 
enough to atall times prevent the passage of in- 
cendiary resolutions or motions. The presence of 
these men was never necessary to preserve order, 
for alll mectings held in the Rounds Woods were 
conducted with due decorum, 

On July Bist the 


BRAKEMEN AND FIREMEN YIELDED, 


and voted to return to work at the old terms. This 
action, when communicated to the miners, was re- 
ee with anything but enthusiasm, and many 
themselves ax being unwilling to return 
mii their demands were acceded to. Several 
Prominent miners held a consultation and agreed 
to issue a call for a meeting at the Round Woods, 
where the miners, in mass meeting, could decide 
for themselves whether to return to work or not, 
The notice went out and everything was ar 
ranged for the meeting at the Round Woods. Late 
in the afternoon of the 31st a rumor was circulated 
that the place of mecting was changed from the 
Round Woods to the silk mill. It was stated that 
there was more room, and that the location was 
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more central than the other, Who started the ru- 
mor is not known, bnt it was industriously ciree- 
lated through the streets. 

The men who had agreed upon holding the meet- 
ing in the Round Woods had gone home, and were 
not consulted as to the change. They alone had 
the right to call the meeting, but once called, others 
took it upon themselves to change the place, On 
the morning of the Ist of August crowds began to 
azgemble both at the Round Woods and at the 
silk mill, The meeting at the silk mill was called 
for an earlier hour than the other, and before the 
chosen representatives of the miners had assem- 
bled at the Round Woods those who had gone 
there to attend the meeting had disbanded and 
gone over to the silk mill meeting. 

Between five and six thousand men assembled 
at the silk mill, and organized the meeting by se- 
lecting a chairman. Several men who were prom- 
inent in the Knights of Labor gained the platform 
after one or two speeches had been made, and at- 
tempted to address the multitude. The speeches 
thus far were calculated to 


ALPEAL TO THE PASSIONS, 


rather than the reason, of the men, and the Knights 
intended to advise cali, deliberate action. No ac- 
tion looking to an adjustment of the difficulty be- 
tween the miners and their employers was taken 
for the reason that the committee having the mat- 
ter in hand had not arrived upon the scene, A 
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motion was made that a committee be appointed 
to wait on the men who were at work in the D. L. 
&W, shops, and the rolling mills, shops, and blast 
furnaces of the Lackawanna Iron and Coal Com- 
pany. The number stated was twenty-five, but the 
chairman of the meeting, who was a discreet man, 
sivised that s small committee be appointed in 
view of the fact that every man who served on it 
would be discharged. The advice of the chairman 
was accepted, and a motion to appoint a small 
committee was substituted, and would have been 
sarried had it not been for the 


READING OF A LETTER. 


A man elbowed his way through the mass of hn- 
manity and handed a letter to the chairman to 
read. He glanced over it and handed it back with 
a disapproving shake of the head, and proceeded 
to put the motion, when the bearer of the letter do- 
manded that it be read, as it contained important 
developments. The chairman endeavored to sup- 
press it, but the insinuation was made that he 
dared not allow it to be read, and at once the ery, 
“read the letter,” was taken up, and the voice of 
the presiding officer was powerless. The man who 
held the letter mounted the platform and read off 
the death warrant of one man who was not within a 
mile of the meeting, und knew nothing about what 
wus going on; another, who was on the outskirts 
ofthe meeting, who had no voice in the deliberations, 
| and went with the crowd through curiosity; and 
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started in the direction of the shops, and the re- 
mainder went in the directions named. 

When the strike was inaugurated, the Mayor of 
Scranton issued a call for assistance and appointed 
sa committee of prominent citizens to advise with 
him during the crisis. He asked the couneils to 
appoint a special police force, and to otherwise act 
in preserving order. The councils 


REFUSED TO TAKE ACTION, 


claiming that: there was no occasion for it, and that 
such a step would have the effect of creating a 
breach of the peace. Committees from the rail- 
road men and miners waited on the Mayor and as- 
sured him of their loyalty to law and order, and 
offered to assist him. He organized what was 
known to him and its members as the “Scranton 
Citizens Corps." This company of men,—some 
fifty in number,—organized, and establizhed hhead- 
‘in the company store of the Lackawanna 

and Coal Co. They were armed with Rem- 
ington rifles, furnished by the corporations. No 
knowledge of their existence was communicated to 
the public, and on the day of the meeting at the 
silk mill, when the crowd of men surged up on 
the principal street of Scranton, this body of armed 
‘men marched from the company store, and halted 
on the street crossing. Whether any cause and 
provocation existed for opening fire on the unor- 
‘mass will never be known, Certain it is 


‘ganized 
that a body of regular troops would have had no 
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had started on its march, and soon came in contact 
with the mob. Some one threw a missile and then 
shot was fired. The Mayor had been assaulted, 
and with blood streaming down his face gave the 
order to fire. His order was obeyed, and three 
men were killed and one wounded. 

‘Two events in that unhappy drama were deeply 
to be deplored: the reading of that anonymous let- 
ter, and the secret organization of an armed force 
by the mayor, who was assisted by the corporations 
instead of the legal authorities of the State. The 
knowledge of the existence of that armed body of 
men would have prevented the action of that por 
tion of the mecting that would not listen to reason 
or any other argument save an appeal to force, and 
the speech made to the Citizens Corps in the com- 
pany store by Mr. Scranton would not have been 
necessary. In his testimony before the investigat- 
ing committee of the Pennsylvania Legislature, 
page 769 of report, Mr. Scranton testified that he 
called the Citizens Corps together, and said: “1 
did not want any man who was not 


WILLING TO SHOOT TO KILL, 


and gaid if there was any man who fired, I wanted 
him to shoot to kill; that we meant no nonsense. 
There was only thirty-four of us; there were three 
‘or four thousand of the others, and we wanted no 
fooling. We wanted them to obey orders to the 
laut degree, and when they received orders to fire, 
to fire to kilL” 


—— 
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They fired, and fired to kill. ‘They killed two 
innocent men, and one who was engaged in leading 
the men on to destruction. 

‘ On that evening Assembly No. 227 was to hold 
a meeting, that being the regular meeting night. 
The chief officer of the district issued positive in- 
structions that no more meetings should be held 
during the excitement. Atthe next meeting of the 
district assembly his action was approved by a 
unanimous vote. 

Only in the direction of counselling 


MODERATION AND PEACEFUL METHODS 


was the influence of the Knights of Labor exercised 
in the labor troubles of 1877. 

The first meeting of D. A. No. 5, after the inaug- 
uration of the strike, was held at Carbondale, on 
August 29th. Previous to adjournment the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted and ordered read in 
the assemblies of the district: 


“Resolved, ‘That we do most earnestly urge upon 
all assemblies within the jurisdiction of D. A. No. 
5 to take up the question of the present strike and 
muke it a subject of discussion. 

“Resolved, That we urge upon our members 
throughout the district assembly to use their influ 
ence with their fellow-workmen to the end that this 
prolonged and useless conflict may be brought to a 
speedy termination. The further continuance of 
the strike can not be productive of any good to the 
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workmen of this valley, and we, therefore, advise 
that all members of the order in D, A. No. 6 use 
every effort to at ance act in motion the idle whoela 
and machinery in mine and workshop." 


‘On October 16th a mass meeting was held in the 
Round Woods, The question of resuming opera- 
tions was taken up, and by a unanimous vote it was 
decided to return to work at once. The officials of 
the various companies were advised of the action 
taken, and on the following day, October 17th, after 


THREE MONTHS OF IDLENESS, 


the miners of the Lackawanna and Wyoming coal 
fields returned to work on the same terms on which 
strack work, 

D. A. No. 5, of Scranton, was organized Feb, 24, 
1877, gnd on May 5th, of the same year, D. A. No. 
6, of West Virginia, was founded at Raymond City. 
The assemblies represented, as recorded on the 
charter of the D. A., were Nos. 158, of Raymond 
City, 392, of Coalburg, 393 and 396, of Cannelton, 
and 394 of Lewiston. D. A. No. 6 was organized 
at New Haven, West Va., on October 20, 1877, 
with the following assemblies: Nos. 338, of New 
Haven, 329, of Clifton, and three others whose 
numbers were duplicated in other parts of the coun- 
try, and were afterwards changed to Nos. 1432, Mi- 
nersville, Ohio; 1501, Syracuse, Ohio, and 1502, 
of Pomeroy, Ohio. 

D. A. No, 7, of Ohio, was organized May 8, 1877, 


be 
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ut Akron, It was known to the world as Sciota 
Assembly. Assembly No 120 was the first assem- 
bly organized within its territory, and was insti- 
tuted by Christopher Evans, on September 23, 
1875, Tho first Master Workman was Thomas 
Lawson, and the first Recording Secretary, Wm. 
Shuttleworth, The assembly was organized in 
New Struitsville. The next assembly in Ohio was 
No, 169, of Shawnee. It waa founded by Thomas 
Lawson, of No, 120, on February 5, 1876, The 
first Master Workman was William Davey; the 
first Recording Secretary, John D. Phillips. 

When D. A. No. 7 was founded it was at a time 
when overy society of workingmen was supposed 
to be in some way connected with the Molly Ma- 
guire organization of Pennsylvania, and wherever 
@ meeting assembled the 


CURIOUS AND INQUISITIVE 


endeavored to learn something of the workings of 
the society whose name was spoken with dread. 
David Morgan, a puddler working in the rolling 
mills at Akron, was elected the first Master Work- 
man of D, A. No, 7, and Richard Jones, also a mill 
hand, and working in the same mill with Morgan, 
became the first Recording Secretary, This dis- 
trict assembly continued in existence until 1886, 
when it became a part of National Trade Assem- 
bly, No. 135. 

D, A. No. 8 was founded September 23, 1877, at 
Pittsburg, Pa., and was composed of assemblies 
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Nos, 281, 300, 305, 319, 322, and 484, all of Pitts. 
burg. These assemblies were composed of men who 
worked at the glass-blowing trade, and the D. A. 
continued in existence until the beginning of the 
year 1880, when it lapsed. On May 8th, of that 
year, the surviving assemblies, Nos. 300, 305, and 
822 merged into one assembly under the name of 
Window.glass Workers Assembly No. 300, It 
“takes in all who work at the window-glass trade, 
and is 
ONE OF THE STRONGEST 

trade assemblies in existence. 

D. A. No. 9 was organized on October 23, 1877, 
at West Elizabeth, Pa, with assemblies Nos. 96, of 
Coal Valley; 109, West Elizabeth; 124, Nobles- 
town; 140, Walkers Mills; 147, Fayette City; 151, 
Coul Bluff; 167, Elizabeth ; 162, Mononghela City ; 
168, Greenfield; 178, Hope Church, and 198, Mo- 


Of District No. 10 there is no record either at 
the general office of the order or elsewhere. 

D. A. No, 11 was organized September 11, 1877, 
at Connellsville, Pa., and was composed, at date of 
organization, of the following assemblies : Nos. 234, 
Frost Station; 239, Dunbar; 245, Scottdale; 279, 
Connellsville; 200, Fairchance, and 297, Mount 


D. A. No, 12 was organized in Youngstown, O., 
about the same time that D. A. No, 11 was insti- 
tuted, but there is no authentic record to be had. 
D, A. 13 was organized August 1, 1877, at Spring- 


ai 
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field, Il1., with assemblies Nos. 271, of Springfield; 
846, of Hollis; 360, of Kingston Mines; 415, of 
Limestone, and an assembly from Pooria. 

D, A, No. 14 was organized September 13, 1877, 
at Knightsville, Ind. Its roll at date of organiza 
tion had assemblies Nos. 299, of Cardonia ; 303, of 
Brazil; 318, of Knightsville; 455, of Harmony, and 
456, of Carbon. 

Fourteen was the highest number assigned to a 
district. assembly previous to the organization of a 
national body, which took place in January, 1878, 
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of the Knights of Labor was made until 1875. At 
the first. meeting, in October, of that year, a com. 
munication from Assembly No, 82, Flint Glass 
Workers, of Brooklyn, N. ¥., was read in D, A. 
No. 1. It recited the difficulties under which that 
assembly labored in securing members, and wound 
up with a petition asking that D, A, No. 1, “as the 
head of the organization,” take steps to 


MAKE THE NAME OF THE ORDER PUBLIC, 


so that workingmen would know of its existence. 
No uction was tuken for several weeks, although a 
resolution to declare the name of the order public 
was offered at the next meeting after the communi- 
cation had been received from Assembly No. 82, 
Tt was not until the matter was preased by the New 
York assembly that a debate ensued in D. A. No. 
1. After much discussion it was resolved not: to 
take action on the matter until all assemblies had 
been notified, and given an opportunity to vote on 
the question. 

This discussion led to the subject of forming a 
national or central organization, and after much 
deliberation a call was issued to all assemblies, 
whose addresses could be obtained, to meet in con- 
vention, in the city of Philadelphia, on July 3, 
1876. Pursuant to call the representatives of sev- 
eral assemblies convened at Red Men's Hall, Third 
and Brown streets, on July 3d, at ten o'clock A. mt. 

The record of proceedings, while not of sufficient 
‘mportance as a whole to merit publication, are 
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worthy of reproduction in order that they may be 

for comparison with the records of the 
seasions of the General Assembly, which have been 
held sinee January 1, 1878. They are not lengthy, 
and being the only copy now in existence of tho 
Proceedings of the first session at which an attempt 
was made to establish a national body, they are 
given in full, as follows: 





Proitaneuenta, Jnly 8, 1876, 
ee vendita wictel Wy Dita Amenity 
for calling » convention in the city of Philadelphia, on the 
alegre pron of reining thee on 
‘and. permanent n, also the promoting of pence, 
iemser; ‘and the welfare of ils mombers 


MORNING SESSION. 


‘The convention met, and was called to order by Bro. James 1. 
Wright, of Philadelphis, No, 1. 

Motion was thea roade that Brother George Rieff take the chair 
ss temporary chairman; carried. Mrother Rieif then took the chair. 

On motion, thet Brother William Farrell, of No 2%, act ux tem- 
porary secretary; so ordered. 

motion, that # committee of three be appointed on ereden- 

(ale; carried. 


‘On motion, that a committee on permanent organization, of five, 
be appointed ; carried. Stewart Atchinon, No. 2; Jemm Barnes, No. 
45; Henry F, Kawerbwink, No, 118; Edward P. Brannon, No, 79; 
George ©, Rowers, No. 163. 

‘Committers on Credentiale—John Kelly, No. 86; U. & Stephens, 
No. 1; & J. Christian, No. 92. ) 

‘Committee on Credentials presented tho following report: ‘That 
‘we have received the credentials of the following delegates: 








0, & Stepbena, No. 1, Garment Cutters 
Ww. 4 Roading Iron Workers, 
& J. Christian, 92, Allentown Shoumakers 
aa 173, Reading Painters, 


— 





Jonathan Holt, 197, Rending Iron Workers, 


Juzaen Reanoy, 77, Reading Iron Workers. 
William Faing, ‘84, New York and Brooklyn, 
Aucob Umataad, ‘2, Philudolphin Cigar Makorn. 
ohn MeCormicle, #2, Brooklyn Flint Glusblowars, 
© Ben Jobneon, 58, Pottsville All Tredes 
Howard Scenley, 401, Allentown Machiniete 
Hauinel C. Miller, 128, Renting, Moaldern 

Stewart Atkingon, District No. 1, Philadelphia, 
Gooryo Blais, 158, Brooklyn Boiler Maknrs 
‘Michael Keating, 174, Greonland All Trades. 


Committee on Pormanent Ongantvation~That rales governing the 
Mouse of Representatives ie to govern this convention, and on m0 


tion nominated the following a1 permanent officers: 


Proxidont—JAMES L. WRIGHT, of Philadelphia, No. 1, 

‘Vico Prosidente—GRO. I RIEFF, of Reading, No. 99) SAM 
LAMOND, GEORGE STROUD, 

Soorotary—WILLIAM FARRELL. 

alstant Socretaries—MILLARD F, SMITH, JOS. EL AUCHEN: 
BACH. 





‘President, James L. Wright, then took the chair, returned thanks 
‘fet his election, mod a w the reason for the 


‘con 
attollony Eat we aijoara to the north-woet corner of the roam 
‘the nolse on Third 8t.; #0 ordered. 

‘On motion, that a committee af fivw be appointed to recolre all 
communiemions; 40 ordered. 

‘V8 Stephens, Geo H Rolf, & J. Burkhart, Swen ‘Adcieorn 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


yo kegel stating that be represented 
‘ever fonr handred men who wanted to have information concerning 
the workings of the order. 

‘Op motion, the two delegates be allowed to represent No. 82 by 
‘eno of the brothers, and the other have a sant but no vote. 

Amended, that one be allowed a seat and the other reprosent No, 
1; carried. Whureupon the delegates from No. 2 rutired for con- 
waltation. 


‘The Committees on Communications presented their amendment 


© On motion, that article firvt of the amendment, which reads, 

“That the M, Wa W. F. amt W..Q. be elocted and installed once 

aS fs tek Sse DE: Wf the Dice may are tho 

ei tl emai RF 
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Bro, James McCambridge made a fow remarks, giving bis 
views on the mubject of Iubor and the organization of the order. 

On motion, Bro, J. Fortaer be allowed the Moor, He stated the 
misunderstanding of New York delegates was owing to the nogli- 
genow of Bro, Turner, and that hie Amembly, No. 2% became de- 
funet. 

Hiro, ©, B Johnson was then introduced and called om for his 
views, bat askod to be excused, 

Hiro. Simmerman advocated a very strict sot of rales. 

‘Moved and seconded that the amendments to the Rules be takes 
‘up; no ordered. 

Bones m, the amendments be adopted ax read; indefinitely pomt- 
G_Ommmitoe on ‘Cemumuniions presented the|flewing. ete: 

Riouven, That. we, as yet, do not believe that the enter in wal 
ficiently organized to warrant the employment of eularied officers. 

Wumnean, The Constitution and By-Laws governing tho different: 
Anmomblice of the K, of L. in imperfect, and doos not mest general 
watinfuction, Uhereforc, be it resolved, that a committee of nineteen be 
appointed to draft a Constitution for the government of the Assem- 
bliew under the jorimliction of the National Convention, and report 
{a writing to the next National Convention. 

Amended, that the Committee be nine—that they be five, 

Offerod as a substitute: 

Resonven, That the acting MW. and four athers be m commite 
‘too to report, on next Wednesday morning, a draft of Constitution 
for the governing of the National Convention of tho ordor. 

‘Time extended fiftecn minuter that the Business Committee be 
‘ubetituted for the committee of five; last. 

‘The substitute was then adopted. 

Adjourned. 


SECOND DAY. 


‘The second day's session was called to ondor by the President, Jas. 
L. Wright. ‘The role of delegates was called and the minutes of the 
Inet seaaion read and approved. 

Bro. Holt called for the reading of the following reeclationn: 

‘Raeovvn, That this convention do declare itself the Grand Nox 
tional Convention Amembly of Kk. of L. 

Rasouven, That this Grand National Convention is hereby de- 
lured the executive head of the order of K. of L., with power to sot 
‘only in general convention 


& 


order except be be 21 years of uge- 
Thich wae andi ra 8 nlc 21 yun postponed, 


‘Section, adopted. 31 Article, adopted, 4th Sec., adopted. 
ples arnt ag cnooton avo inure back to the 
‘Counmition, 


that when this convention adjourn it adjourn to 
moot at Pittaburg, Pa, oa July 10, 1877, Arnended to be Sth inetend 


‘of the T0th, Laid on the table until to-morrow, to come up at 11 
e'elock. 
Adjourned. 
THIRD DAY. 
Convention reassembled at 0 oelock A.M, President, James La 
‘Wright, in the chair. Tho minutes of the last day's swsion were 
‘nad and approved. 





xno mathe 
tnnth of July and ineort that Monday 





Geo, air, New 
; Janaea L. Wright, 
Thatrict No.1, Phin; Burts District No.3, Pittaburs, were 

‘Rosolution relating to talking: political action was offored; lost. 

On motion, that the rveommendation of the support of labor jour- 
saul be adopted ws read, carried. 

‘On motion, that wo go into nomination for Recutive Committes, 
‘and Uhnt thoy be electod by serateh ; carried, 

‘The result of the election—George Bair, 20; Charles 1. Johneon, 
221 Goo, 0. Boworn, 22; J.J. Govan, 18; Andro Hr 1% 

‘On the 





‘riot, town, or city. without the consent of all the Assemblies thergia 
oeatod,” was adopted. 

A rowolution that all members ia good atsnding be assessed at 
Jeast ton cents annually for the purpose of supporting the Executive 
Committee, was amended to read five Instead of ten cents, and 
adopted. 

‘A rowolation was offored that no one abould be adinitted to mew 
bership in the order exept ho bo a man of good moral character, 
sober and industrious, and thoroughly understanding the trade which 
hho followa; exrzied. 

‘On motion, to grant the Ixecutive Committee power to give the 
passwords to the Distrieta, and the District to the subordiqute As 
semblies ; carried. 
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A veto of thanks was tendered the officers Ly the convention, 
“Adjoarned, to meet in Pitasbung, July, 1877. 
WILLIAM FARRELL, Secretary. 


CONSTITUTION. 


L._ This organisetion shall be known 40 ft members es 
tha aon Lasgo ced 1 fe ob shosid i be eomsberad ee 
deat to nuke say of ite proceedings public, as the National Labor 

‘North America. 


fo 2 ‘on rile os pd leptin Fee a 
and one delegate from each local Arwen bly. 

Ber ‘Alesis of tho A, whlch le roby dolar hi ma: 
preme law of this League as It is of the local Amemblics, whose dele 
Fates compare it, shall not be made except ak the regular meatings of 
the League, and thea only by » twothirds vote of all the delegsions 


a 


Sceeeee atest procetar se wil uke the taentare of he 
condor band of true pioneers of labor roforsn, pledged at all tines 
‘and under all circumstances to do all things lawful and honorable, 
looking to the elevation of the working chum generally. 

‘Bee & The efficers of the League hall be « President, Vice-Pree 
og heegey gabe and Doorkeepers, whose duties shall be 
‘tho ame ss thos appertaining to the same officers in other dotiby 

earl al ppl rngd immediately aflur the tern 
‘of each eacceeding convention, 
ets ‘At each mesting of the convention, immediately alter a 


reeented. 

‘Bac. 7. Before the adjournment of each regular annual conven- 
‘tion there shall be a committee of vw appointed, who ahall bo styled 
‘the Executive Committee of tne National League, who sball hold 
during the year, or until thely euccessare are elected, and atiall 


— 


Nl 





have power to fill all wuch vacancies ax may, Crom time to time, 
in thetr number, provided that no two mambers of any ong 
bly wall at one and the same time be merabers of the mic commit 








shall be to correspond with his fellow-membors concerning the mat 
‘ter in dispute, and veo that a decision is rendered, and communicate 
the mame to the Assembly ‘without unnecessary: 


Src. #. All calls for the convention ball be signod whon pub: 
lished by the Executive Committee. Tarnell’s Manual sball be an- 
thority in all conventions of the League where it does not conflict 
with this instrument or the A. K, 

Sur. 9, District Amsomblies shall be organized according ax the aw 
ions of the Leaguo may, by reeolation, determine, and shall be mum 
bored by the Executive Committec. 

Sec, 10, All legislative powers not reserved to thin League, that 
‘are consistent with the A, Seva tl ho Bieta en 
‘80k reserved by the Districts, in the local Amol 

‘Bxc11. Conventions 


‘sessions at any time or place. 
U. 8 STEPHENS, 
Chairman of Committes on Laws, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


1. ‘The convention shall be ealled to order by the delogeto trom 
Ue senior A. represented. 


Secretary. 
4 Appointment of Commitice on Credentials, which comamitten 
isileged to repart at any time, 


‘Cormmitter, 
Appointment of Committes on A. K., to whom asball be re- 
eee cera an breyani peeing fn the A 


IAB LL ‘WRIGHT, Cuammax, 


D, A. No. 3, of Pittsburg, was not favorable to 
the holding of the convention, and did not take 
the interest in the proceedings that was expected. 
For some reason not thoroughly understood D. A. 
No. 3, and the assemblies west of the Alleghenies, 
decided to 


CALL A NATIONAL CONVENTION 


at an earlier date than that to which the Philadel- 
phia meeting adjourned 

The chief cause of difference between the assem- 
blies west, and those east, of the Alleghenies was 
owing to the bolief that the name of the order 
should be made public. At the Philadelphia meet- 
ing no action was taken in relation to the matter, 
although the calling of the convention originated 
in a debate on making the name public. 

The Pittsburg assemblies were of the opinion 
that they had done more to sproad the order, amd 
to establish it in various parts of the country, than 
D. A. No. 1, and felt that the call for a general 
convention should come’ from them. The feeling 


= 
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of jealovay which had sprung up between the East- 
ern and Western assemblies threatened at one 
time to frustrate the designs of those who were 
making an honest effort to establish a national 
head, 


On May 14, 1877, 1 conference wus held in Pitts 
burg, but many of those who had signifled a will- 
ingness to attend, failed to do so, and the 


MEETING FELL FAR SHORT 


of what was expected, As a literary production 
the proceedings of that session are unique and ine 
teresting. They are deserving of preservation in 
their original form for the reason that they were 
prepared and the type was set by L. J. Booker, 
who knew nothing about the art preservative un. 
til, a8 a matter of necessity, he conceived the idea 
of printing the proceedings himself so that they 
might not undergo the scrutiny of non-members if 
sent to a printing office for publication. They are 
aa follows: 


FIRST APPROVED OF THE CHARTER CLAUSE. 


Proceding of theConforance Committ 

‘Tho mooting was called to onder by iro, J. M. Davis Chairman, 
Bro CA. Broockmeyer Seo pro tem. tho Chair stateing the object of 
‘the mocting in o long and neat address, stating what is wanted to 
snake the onler prosperous namly, Ist A Charter, 2nd A ohange 
inthe Ritual. 3th A chang in Signs Grip 4c. Each Delegate made 
statment what ho was in stucted to present 

May, 5th The Minuts of the first day's session, where read and 
Approved, The Chair stated the first in onter Is the election of Nax 
tonal Officora. On motion st Resolved’ that we go into election of 


—— 





‘Ge committe stull consist of Dro Davis Booker, and Bowie. To- 
rolved, That tho name of the Onter be public. 
On motion the Expulsion Clans where read and 


Ree rec Diasla sesicy, wasend ree onan 
== of saTiosaL course. and 


neers, to have Onginiaons out, therofor be it Bex 
“Amernbly AY TEX CENTH PER MIOTRER ASXUAL, pay 
li manera, the Bosh tha Orquiaens to tet 
ora anl South Ya ‘Wert, adobted. 
Krsatv Tat al wr Bali bicieios st tlt Oe 
. memes any, for Rituals and Constitutios 8 fall 
Seem eeret Nive Dace (hs conten Vor iis} fon 


‘Fits Au sicney Wi neaot to cary out the pian Tt is tho wish for the 
esata Bs es lips soon ax pomlble. ax 1000 Charters 
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ing 2d Balloting on applicant. 3th Tnitiation’ 4th Collection of 
dues 6th Unfinished Buxinom. 7th Now Wuriness, th Dicum 
Labor and ita Interest. 9th ‘Thus any member know of Brother 


‘are Brothers Family in distress. 10th For the Good of the Onder. 


4b Are their Brothers out of employment, 12th Are you all ready 
‘and satinfied to close 
aries esas Ci) 


Ganeed ‘Members of the National Councel. 

‘Qn Motion the Conleroneo. to ment tho Bint Monday 
Jauary 1878 Lh. Booker. B.S. 

While D, A. No, 3 had done excellent work, and 
had made marvelous headway, it lost sight of the 
fact that the patient years of toil which were given 
to the laying of the foundation of the order by the 
parent assemblies of Philadelphia were necessary, 
and that without them no organization could be 
properly established. The feeling which existed 
after the closing of the Pittsburg conference was 
not satisfactory to those who had taken « part in 
the meeting. 

No notice of the Philadelphia convention had 
been given to the Scranton assembly, in 1876, and 
although a large and powerful district assembly 
flourished in the Lackawanna and Wyoming val- 
Jeys when the Pittsburg conference was called, the 
officers of that district 





WERE NOT NOTIFIED 


until the proceedings of the conference were mailed 
to them by the corresponding officer of D, A. No. 
3, who had by merest accident learned of the exist- 
ence of the Seranton district. 
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When the secretary of D. A. No. 6, of Scranton, 
received thé report of the conference, he at once 
communicated with such members of the order as 
had taken a part in the various efforts to establish 
a national body, and at the same time corresponded 
with D. A. No, 3, advising that proceedings be 
stayed until a convention could be called that would 
be truly 


REPRESENTATIVE IN 1TS CHARACTER, 


one that would apeak for all parts of the order, A 
correspondence at once sprung up between Win. H. 
Singer, of St. Lonis, Mo.; Richard Griffiths, of 
Chicago, I1l.; George Blair, of New York; Chas. H. 
Litchman, of Marblehead, Mass.; Frederick Tur- 
ner, of Philadelphia, and T. V. Powderly, of Seran- 
‘The result of the correspondence was to give 
to the recognized head of the order, D. A. No, 1, a 
record of anch assemblies ax were in existence so 
far as the addresses could be obtained. 
When this work was commenced D. A. No, 1 de- 
cided not to hold the convention in Pittsburg, ax 
upon in the Philadelphia meeting, and post- 
poned the date until September, but a wave of po- 
litieal excitement swept over the order about that 
time, and it was decided to lay aside all differences 
and unite with the western part of the order in 
holding thé meeting in January, 1878 In order 
that neither Philadelphia or Pittsburg would have 
cause for complaint, it was agreed that the meeting 
| be held in Reading, Pa. To this proposi- 


: 
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tion D, A. No, 3 consented, and accordingly the 
following circular was issued by the Corresponding 
Secretary of D. A. No. 1: 


“CIRCULAR. 


“PHavELPHta, August 2, 1877. 
“To the Officers and Members of * * * 

“Notice is hereby given that a Convention, for 
the purpose of forming a Central Assembly, will be 
held in the city of Reading, January 1, 1878, cam- 
moneing at 10 o'clock a.M., and also for the pure 
pose of creating a Central Resistance Fund, Bureau 
of Statistics, Providing Revenue for the work of 
Organization, establishment of an Official Register, 
giving number, place of meeting of each assembly, 
ete. Also the subject of making the name public, 
together with all business appertaining to the per> 
fection of a National Body, all of which assemblies 
shall vote upon, and instruct their delegates to re- 
port to the D. A. Each D. A. shall be entitled to 
three delegates, States having no D. A. shall be 
entitled to three delegates each, who shall be the 
members of the Organizing Committee in such 
States; they to receive the instruction from the as- 
semblies in their respective States. The action of 
the convention shall be final, hence the importance 
of all assemblies discussing at once the subject 
matter contained in this cireular. Such assemblies 
shall take a vote on the subject of making the 
name public, and report the result for or against to 
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the D. A. and organizers, tho delegates and organ- 
eee te econvention. ‘Two-thirds vote of 
is necessary to declare the name 
Sane By order of D. A. No. 1. 
“Frepenick Turner, 
“0. and R. Secretary. 
“Place of mecting shall be announced in due 
time.” 


The secretary of D, A. No. 3, L. J. Booker, for- 
warded the addresses of such districts as he had 
organized to Frederick Turner, and a copy of that 
circular, together with blank credentials, was mailed 
to each of them. 

On January 1, 1878, the representatives of the 
various parts of the order met in Reading, Pa. 
Richard Griffiths, of Chicago, who hud been elected 
by the Chicago assembly, No. 400, was not present, 
owing to the fnet that he was not 


PROVIDED WITH THE NECESSARY FUNDS 


‘by his assembly, and he could not afford to defray 
his own expenses. He had deputized T. V. Pow- 
derly to represent him should it be decided that 
representation by proxy would be legal. 

The full proceedings of that meeting were pub- 
lished and sent in sufficient quantities to supply 
every assembly in the order. They are still in ex- 
istenes, and it is not necessary to reproduce them 
hore. Reference will be made to such parts as are 
of the greatest importance only. The following is 
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the list of names and addresses of the delegates at- 
tending the Reading convention: 


‘Beaumont, Ralph, Shoomaker, 210 West Hudson wh, Elmira, N. ¥. 
Ta 


Orowne, Thomas F., Shormatrr, 188 Bridge st, cor. of Tigh, Brook 
lyn, N.Y. 
Gallagher, Hugh, Miner, Walker's Mills, Allegheny Coy Pa. 
‘Gallaghur, Thomay M., Machinia, Tower Grove Station, St. Lonia, Mo, 
N.Y. 


Gitson, John A., Miner, Knightavillo, Clay Co,, Ohio. 
Hamilton, Jamen A., Printer, Leetonia, cases Oe ‘Ohio, 
King, Thoinas, Machine, 983 Spruce a, 
Lamond, Samuel, Steam Bodler Maker, 160 he ty Philadel Pa 
Janing, John G., Nail Packer, Clifton, Mason Co,, W. Va. 

(P. 0. addrues, box #37, Middleport, Ohio) 
Larkins, Matthing, Looomative Engineer, 2446 Tulip st, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Liteliman, Chas. Ff, Shoemaker, box $96, Marblehead, Maus 
McCoy, Charles 8, Glas Worker, 1003 Carson sty Pittsburg (South. 


Bide), Pa. 
McLoughlin, Harry, Glow Blow’r, 1109 Bigham st, Pittsbarg (Bouth 
Sido), Pie 
‘McMahon, Michael, J., Machinist, 86 West Soventh st., Elmira, N.Y. 
Powderly, T. V., Machinist, Lock Box 45, Scranton, Luzerne Co., Pa 
Reith, George E., Carpenter, 490 Woodward st,, Reading, Pa, 
Schilling, Robert, Cooper, Offow Labor Advance, Clavelund, Obio. 
Stoen, Robert 4, Glas Blower, 81 16th st, Pittsburg (South Bide). Pa. 
Stephens, Uriah &, Garment Cutter, 2247 Coral xt, Philadelphia, Pa 
‘Thomas, Jonna R., Blackmith, Lock Box 445, Beranton, Pa. 

‘Todd, Robert, Miner, Thomastown, Sammit Co,, Ohio, 

Van Horn, Wim. L.., Thacher, Lewiston, Kanawha Oo., W. Va 
Weleb, Morris C., Miner, Dunbar, Fayette Oo., Pa. 

‘Williams, Richard, Miner, Audenried, Carbon Co, Pa 


When the delegates assembled in Crouse’s Hall, 
508 Penn street, Thomas King, Secretary of D. A. 


> 
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‘No. 4, and a representative to the convention, called 


‘ing nominated Charles H. Litchman us temporary 
secretary, and with these officers the convention 
proceeded to transact its business. Frederick Tur- 
ner, who was present, though not in the capacity of 
# representative, was invited to a seat without voice 
oF vote. 

It wns voted to call the body, which was then in 
session, the 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR OF 

NORTH AMERICA, 
The names by which subordinate bodies were des- 
ignated previous to that time were continued. It 
was at this meeting that the subordinate assembly 
was first called Local Assembly, a term which has 
continued in use ever since. 

‘Two district assemblies appearing, through their 
representatives, bearing the number five on their 
credentials, it was resolved to allow the one which 
had already procured « seal and other property to 
retain the number. The Scranton D. A. surren- 
dered its right to the number, and accepted sixteen, 
by which number it has been known ever since. 

‘To the titles by which the officers of local assem- 
lies were designated was added the word grand. 
‘The chief officer of the general assembly was to be 
known as Grand Master Workman; the presiding 
‘officer of the D. A. was to be known as District 

16 
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Master Work:man, and the executive of the L. A. 
was to continue i office as Master Workman. 

Mr, Stephens was called home before the conven- 
tion adjourned, but his true worth was known to 
the assembled representatives, and when the elec- 
tion of officers took place he was chosen G, M. W. 
for the ensuing year, and Charles H. Litchman and 
Thomas Crowne were delegated to install him in 
office on their way home, 

No nominations were made except in an informal 
way, each representative casting his ballot for that 
person whom he believed to be 


BEST QUALIFIRD TO FILL THE POSITION, 


The first committee on constitution of the order 
of the Knights of Labor, appointed by Mr, Steph- 
ens, consisted of representatives Robert Schilling, 
Chairman; Ralph Beaumont, Thomas King, T. ¥. 
Powderly, and George 8. Boyle. Two members of 
this committee, Messrs. Schilling and Powderly, 
were members of the Industrial Brotherhood; and 
though neither one knew that the other would be 
present, both brought with them a sufficient supply 
of constitutions of the I. B, to supply the body. 
‘The adoption of the preamble was left to these two, 

2 and a glance at it will show what changes were 
made in the declaration of principles whose history 
has been traced down from year to year since it 
was first adopted by the National Labor Union of 
1966, 

‘The committee on constitution adopted the con- 
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stitution of the Industrial Brotherhood so fur as 
practicable. The constitution, when printed, bore 
the same legend on the title page as was adopted at 
the Rochester meeting in 1874. ‘The following is 
the preamble adopted at Reading, January 3, 1878: 
“Whoo bad men combine, the good murt associate, lee they will 
fail, ano by ove, an unpitied mritice in n comtomptible etrugele.” 


PREAMBLE, 


‘The recent alarming development and aggression 
of aggregated wealth, which, unless checked, will 
invariably lead to the pauperization and hopeless 

ion of the toiling masses, render it imper- 
ative, if we desire to enjoy the blessings of life, that 
acheck should be placed upon its power and upon 
unjust accumulation, and a xystem adopted which 
will secure to the laborer the fruits of his toil; and 
‘as this much-desired object can only be accom: 
plished by the thorough unification of labor, and 
the united efforts of those who obey the divine in- 
junction that “In the sweat of thy brow aia oe 
eat bread," we have formed the * * * 
with a view of securing the organization and ae 
tion, by co-operative effort, of the power of the in- 
dustrial classes; and we submit to the world the 
objects sought to be accomplished by our organizn- 
tion, calling upon all who believe in securing “the 
greatest good to the greatest number” to aid and 
assist wso— 

I. To bring within the folds of organization every 
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department of productive industry, making knowl- 
edge a stand-point for action, and industrial and 
moral worth, not wealth, the true standard of indi- 
vidual and national greatness. 

IL To secure to the toilers a proper share of the 
wealth that they create; more of the leisure that 
rightfully belongs to them; more societary advan- 
tuges; more of the benefits, privileges, and emol- 
uments of the world; in a word, all those rights 
and privileges necessary to make them eapable of 
enjoying, appreciating, defending, and perpetuating 
the blessings of good government. 

ILI. To arrive at the true condition of the pro- 
ducing masses in their educational, moral, and 
financial condition, by demanding from the various 
governments the establishment of bureaus of Labor 
Statistics, 

IV. The establishment of co-operative institu. 
tions, productive and distributive. 

V. The reserving of the public lands—the her 
itage of the people—for the actual settler ;—not an- 
other acre for railroads or speculators. 

VL. The abrogation of all laws that do not bear 
‘equally upon capital and labor, the removal of un- 
just technicalities, delays, and discriminations in 
the administration of justice, and the adopting of 
measures providing for the health and safety of 
those engaged in mining, manufacturing, or build~ 
ing pursuits, 

VIL. The enactment of laws to compel chartered 
corporations to pay their employes weekly, in full, 


s 
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for labor performed during the preceding week, in 
the lawful money of the country. 

VILL. The enactment of laws giving mechanics 
and laborers s first lien on their work for their full 


wages. 

IX. The abolishment of the contract system on 
national, State, and municipal work. 

X. The substitution of arbitration for strikes, 
whenever and wherever employers and employes 
are willing to meet on equitable grounds, 

XI. The prohibition of the employment of chil- 
dren in workshops, mines and factories before at- 
taining their fourteenth year. 

XII. To abolish the system of letting out by 
contract the labor of convicts in our prisons and 


Teformatory institutions. 

XIII. To secure for both sexes equal pay for 
equal work. 

XIV The reduction of the hours of labor to 
eight per day, so that the laborers may have more 
time for social enjoyment and intellectual improve- 
ment, and be enabled to reap the advantages con- 
ferred by the labor-saving machinery which their 
brains have created, 

XV. To prevail upon governments to establish 
a purely national circulating medium, based upon 
the faith and resources of the nation, and issued 
directly to the people, without the intervention of 
any system of banking corporations, which money 
shall be a legal tender in payment of all debts, 

| public or private. 


— 
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After adopting a constitution and the preamble 
given above, the General Assembly elected the of 
ficers for the ensuing term, fixed upon St. Louis as 
the place to hold the next seasion, and adjourned 
with the following corps of officers: 

Grand Master Workman—Uriah 8. Stephens, of 
Pennsylvania. 

Grand Worthy Foreman—Ralph Beaumont, of 
New York, 

Grand Secretary—Charles H. Litchman, of Mas- 
sachusetts, 

Grand Assist, Secretary—John G. Laning, of Ohio, 


Execurive Boarp. 


Thomas P. Crowne, of New York, Chairman. 
James A, Hamilton, of Ohio, Secretary. 

John A. Gibson, of Indiana. 

Robert A. Steen, of Pennsylvania. 

William L. Van Horn, of West Virginia. 

The first session of the General Assembly was 


regarded somewhat in the light of an experiment, 
tnd the bodies of which it was made up were not 


was some time before they responded with sufficient: 
enthusiasm to predict the succesful continuance of 


the General Assembly as the head of the order of 
the Knights of Labor. The means provided by the 
General Assembly for the collection of revenue is 
outlined in the following section: 
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“Szctiox 1, The revenue of the G. A. of 
* = * * * shall be derived as follows: For 
charters to D. A., five dollars; for charters and 
A. K. to L. A.’s, five dollars; for cach traveling, 
transfer, or final Card issucd, ten cents; in addi- 
tion, all D. A.’s shall pay, in advance, the sum of 
one cent and a half every three months for every 
member on the books of the L. A.’s represented 
therein,” 

But few of the representatives, when making 
their reports, endeavored to impress upon the minds 
of their constituencies the necessity for a 


PROMPT REMITTANCE OF FUNDS 


to headquarters in order that the work might be 
carried on as mapped out at Reading. The pro- 
were to be published, constitutions, rit- 
Se DEAE capers, aoe forms of all kinds were to 
be printed and mailed. 

‘The salary of the Grand Master Workman was 
fixed at $200 per annum, The salary of the Grand 
Secretary was $800 per annum, and the salary of 










tH 


more good to the cause of labor, more of reform and 
‘more educational facilities than any other organiza- 
tion that had ever taken up the cudgel in defense 
of the workingman. It was a herculean task, and 
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none but strong, true men were wanted; none else 
were put at the head of the order, 

‘The adoption of « seal for the use of the General 
Assembly waa left. to the Grand Master Workman 
and the Grand Secretary. ‘These officers, soon 
after the adjournment of the General Assembly, 
held a conference and adopted a design, of which 
the subjoined is a true representation. The in 
scription, which appears around the edge: 


“THAT I8 THE MOST PERFECT GOVERNMENT ty 
WHICH AN INJURY TO ONE 18 THE CONCERN OF ALL," 


. was taken from the precepts of Solon, the Grecian 
sage and law-giver. 

In the selection of this motto the grand officers 
were not actuated by mere sentiment, or a desire to 
make use of nicely worded phrases, or high sound- 
ing terms, They studied carefully and well before 
adopting that motto. 

In accepting the preamble of the Industrial 
Brotherhood, the convention fully realized that for 
the most part the reforms which were asked for in 
that preamble must one day come through political 
agitation and action. The chief aim of those who 
presented the document to the convention was to 
place something on the front page of the eonstitu- 
tion which, it was hoped, every workingman would 
in time read and ponder over. It was their hope 
that by keeping these measures, ao fraught with 
interest to the people, constantly before the eye of 
the worker, he would become educated in the 


ner; that the righting of such things as were wrong 
would not be done by those who had the manage- 
mentof political affairs up to that time, but by him. 
self, “Man, know thyself,” is a good advice. Man, 
know thy rights; man, know thy wants; and man, 
know how to properly and temperately minister to 
these wants, and secure these rights, are 


WORDS OF ADVICE 


that should also be listened to 

‘The preamble to the Knights of Labor is a call 
to action. The motto of the organization is im- 
tended to direct the attention of the member to the 
form of government, in all the affairs of lifo, that 
will be Trough about if Knighthood is properly 
understood by its members and friends, 

In the ordinary affairs of labor, in the daily ex- 
periences of workshop life, action is often taken 
which at first may seem to be trifling, and to con- 
cern only those who are the immediate participants, 
Tt often develops that a trifling grievance in a 
workshop, if not carefully and judiciously handled, 
will involve others far removed from the scene of 
action. The oxperiences of the past, the many 
miserable failures which had attended the efforts 
of struggling labor organizations of former years, 
were before the eyes of the men who seleeted the 


i 
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inscription to place upon the outer edge of the geal, 
and they had in mind the duty which every work- 
ingman owed to his brother man. If an injury to 
one is the concern of all, is it any more than just 
to so shape the affairs of government that all may 
be consulted before action is taken which will af 
fect all? Ts it not equity to allow every man who 
is concerned to have a voice in the adjustment of 
such difficulties as will in time be brought to the 
doors of all? 

Tt was not contemplated to have all persons act 
on all matters, but it was the intention to 


GIVE ALL AN OPPORTUNITY, 


through their representatives, to express an opin- 
ion on all matters which would in any way affect, 
or at any time be likely to have « bearing on othe 
ers outside of the firat parties concerned. If an 
advance in wages became necessary in any depart 
mont of labor, the old-fashi remedy for every 
labor difficulty—the strike—was not to be entered 
into for the purpose of enforcing the demand for 
an advance, at least such a step was not to be 
taken until it had been ascertained how the strike 
would be likely to affect all the members of the or- 
ganization, and if it could be demonstrated that 
others outside of the department involved would be 
likely to suffer, then the representatives of all the 
departments, and all those likely to be involved, 
must first be consulted, and the true state of affairs 
realized before action should be taken. 
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In this way, and in this way only, could labor 
take intelligent action, and it was to the end that 
the true condition of Iabor might be known that 
“the various reforms advocated in the preamble of 
the Industrial Brotherhood were re-affirmed by the 
first national convention of the Knights of Labor. 
‘The reasons why the separate sections in the pre- 
amble of the Knights of Labor were adopted and 
kept in the foreground will be explained further 
on, and for the present they will occupy no more 
of the time or attention of the reader. 

Notwithstanding the fact that there were no funds 
in the treasury, and that the whole of the order 
was not represented at the Reading convention, 
the Grand Secretary, Mr, Litchman, 


PROCEEDED WITH THE work, 


and before the end of March every district assem- 
bly and local assembly in the order was provided 
with copies of the proceedings of the convention, 
and sample copies of the constitution. Blank 
forms were gent out at the same time on which to 
make application for charters for the various as- 
semblies. Samples of traveling and transfer cards 
were also mailed by the Grand Secretary, and all 
of this was done before one dollar of revenue had 
been paid into the treasury. 
When the different assemblies saw that the see- 
retary was attending to his duty, they began to 
‘and by the end of the year 1878 every as 
sembly, whose whereabouts could be ascertained, 


was in possession ef a charter and a sufficient 
number of constitutions to supply all members. 
Confidence in the order and the grand officers was 
at once established, and the work of organizing 
new assemblies was at once begun. 

While the organization was working secretly, 
yet the stir in organizing soon attracted attontion, 
and the first move from the outside against the 
association came from the church. The events 
which preceded the erection of the gallows in 
Schuylkill county, Pa., were still fresh in the 
minds of residenta of that place, and one of the 
first fields that opened up to the organizer was the 

MIDDLE QOAL REGION OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Everything in the shape ofa society, which was at 
all socret or new, was supposed to be the onteome 
of Molly Maguireism. It became necessary to al- 
low the name of the order to become known, but 
the name was no shield from persecution, misrepre- 
sentation, and misunderstanding, and soon a seath- 
ing denunciation of the association came from the 
altar of one of the churches in Schuylkill county. 
The members became alarmed; many left the or- 


der at once; others withdrew temporarily, while 

others, knowing the justice of the principles, de 

termined to make an effort to have objectionable 
features, if any there were, removed. 

Grand Master Workman Stephens waa written 

after investigation a special session of the 

bly was called to take action on the 
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matter of placing the aims and objects of the or- 
der in a favorable light before the public. The 
request for this call came from the middle coal 
fields of Pennsylvania. 

The workingmen of that region were sincerely 
desirous of having the features of the society prop- 
erly understood by every body. They still held in 
dreadful remembrance the 


TERRIBLE LESSONS: 


pre mecetaneratthe foot of the gallows, when men 

whose guilt was never proven, and 
eer iiecsos 4 tb this day believed in by those 
who knew them best. Whether the men who were 
hanged in Pennsylvania were all guilty of murder 
is not known, but it is known that men were hung 
on the testimony of those who were themselves 
murderers, It is known that that plague spot on 
American civilization, the Pinkerton detective, had 
entered the council chambers of the workingmen 
of Schuylkill county, and under the guise of friend- 
ship urged the men on to deeds of desperation and 
blood. 


When the final day shall come, and the deed’ of 
all men shall become known, the writer of this be- 
lieves that no man’s hand will be redder, no indi- 
yidual will be steeped more deeply in the guilt 
and crime for which men died upon the scaffold in 
Pennsylvania than the men who controlled the 

which were operating the coal mines 
at that time. Justice no longer knew an abiding 


—— 
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place in their hearts, honesty had given way to 
make room for the eraze for gold; and with one 
ambition constantly before them, is it any wonder 
that they cared but little if one of their hired as 
sassins of character swore away the lives of the in- 
nocent with the guilty? Men of influence, politi- 
cians, business men, clergymen, and professional 
men united in condemning the Molly Maguires, 
but the voice of him who condemned the outrage 
ous system which made the Molly Maguires possi- 
ble was never heard above a whisper. Men who 
had witnessed the terrible scenes of past years 
knew full well how easy men’s lives could be sworn 
away; and when they saw the same men oppos- 
ing organization in 1878, they naturally became 
alarmed, and urged that a special convention be 
called at once to set at rest the fears of those who 
were as yet uninitiated. A convention was called 
as follows: 
N, axp H, 0. 
or THE 
3: Pint. aes 
or NortH AMERICA. 
PEACE AND PROSPERITY TO THE FAITHPUL, 
To the Fraternity wherever found, Greeting: 
Specran Cau 

‘On account of whut is believed by many of our 
most influential members to be an emergency of 
vast and vital importance to the stability, useful- 
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with the power given me by the constitution, I do 
hereby call a special session of the General Assem- 
bly of the N. and H. 0. of the K. of L. of North 
America, to be held Thursday, June 6, 1879, at the 
Sanctuary of No. 1, north-west corner of Sixth and 
Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The session will commence at 9:30 a.m. 

The business is to consider the expediency of 
making the name of the order public, for the pur- 
pose of defending it from the fierce assaults and 
defamation made upon it by the press, clergy, and 
corporate capital, and to take such further action 
as shall effectually meet the GRAVE EMERGENCY. * 

(Signed,) URIAH S, STEPHENS, 
Grand Master Workman. 

Issued through the office of the Grand Secretary, 
and the seal of the General Assembly affixed, this 
16th day of May, 1878. 

(Seal) Attest: CHAS. H. LITCHMAN, 

Grand Seoretary. 


The General Assembly remained two days in 
session discussing the various plans proposed for 
the adjustment of the difficulty which had arisen 
to perplex the officers and members of the Knights 
of Labor. It was at this session of the General 
Assembly that Richard Griffiths, afterward elected 
G. W. P. of the order, first made the acquaintance 
of the men who composed the supreme law-making 
body of the order. He had been elected to attend 
the Reading convention, but was not able to de- 


_ 


fray his own expenses, and as a consequence he 
was debarred from attending the first session of 
the General Assembly. 

‘It was decided by the convention that it would 
not be proper to make any radical changes in the 
workings of the order until the various assemblies 
had been given an opportunity to take 


ACTION AND GIVE INSTRUCTIONS, 


The following resolutions were adopted and or 
dered sent out to the order at large: 


“Resolved, That: all district and local assemblies, 
under the jurisdiction of the General Assembly, 
take into consideration and discuss the propriety 
of the following propositions: 

“1, Making the name of the order public, 

“2. Expunging from the A. K. all seriptural 
passages and quotations. 

“3. Making such modifications in the initiatory 
exercises as will tend to remove the opposition 
coming from the church, 

“4. Dispensing with the ceremony of founding 
district and local assemblies. 

“Resolved, That when the General Assembly 
meets in St. Louis, in January, 1879, a vote shail 
be taken upon each of the above questions, and it 
shall require a two-third vote of the total member- 
ship to decide in the affirmative.” 

T lutions, which were offered by repre- 
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sentative Powderly, were supplemonted by a res- 
olution offered by representative Litchman, which 
was also adopted and ordered sent out with the 
other: 

“Resolved, That each local assembly shall take _ 
an informal vote upon each of the above proposi- 
tions, and shall forward to the Grand Secretary, 
not later than December 1, 1878, a record of the 
number of votes in the affirmative, and the num- 
ber in the negative, upon each proposition.” 


This was the first step toward making public 
the name of the society, and from one stage to an- 
other it progressed, until the General Aasembly, 
which met in Detroit, in 1881, 


DIACARDED THE VEIL OF SECRECY 


in which the name of the order wae shrouded, and 
declared to the world that there was such an or- 
in existence as the Knights of Labor. 

‘The efforts of the order to throw off the seerecy in 
relation to its name will be chronicled in their reg- 
ular order as the history of the society is unfolded. 
It is proper at this time to give the reasons 
why the General Assembly of the Knights of La- 
bor adopted the preamble of the Industrial Broth- 
erhood. It is declared in that preamble that 
it is the mission of the order of the Knights of 
Labor: “To bring within the folds of organization 
every da it of productive industry, making 
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knowledge a standpoint for action, and i 
moral worth, not wealth, the true standard of indl- 
vidual and national greatness, 

“Second. To secure to the toilers a proper share 
of the wealth that they create; more of the leisure 
that rightfully belongs to them; more societary 
advantages; more of the benefits, priviloges, and 
emoluments of the world; in a word, all those 
rights and privileges necessary to make them ca- 
pable of enjoying, appreciating, defending, and per- 
petuating the blessings of good government.” 

In order to successfully reach all who are ea- 
gaged in 


> “PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRY,” 


it is necessary that the members of the order 
should know who may appropriately come under 
that head, The belief was prevalent until a short 
time ago among workingmen, that only the man 
who was engaged in manual toil could be called a 
workingman. The man who labored at the bench 
or anvil; the man who held the throttle of the en- 
gine, or delved in the everlasting gloom of the coal 
mine, did not believe that the man who made the 
drawings from which he forged, turned, or dug 
could be classed asa worker. The draughtsman, 
the time-keeper, the clerk, the school teacher, the 
civil engineer, the editor, the reporter, or the worst 
paid, most abused and illy appreciated of all toll- 
ers—woman—could not be called a worker, It 
was cssential that the mechanics of America should 
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know who were workers. A more wide-spread 
knowledge of the true definition of the word labor 
must be arrived at, and the true relations existing 
between all men who labor must be more clearly 
defined. 


NARROW PREJUDICE, 


born of the injustice and oppressions of the past, 
must be overcome, and all who interest themselves 
in producing for the world’s good must be made to 
understand that their interests are identical. All 
the way down the centuries of time in which the 
man who worked was held in bondage or servi- 
tude, either wholly or partially, he was brought 
directly in contact with the overseer, the superin- 
tendent, or the boss, From these he seldom re- 
ceived a word of kindness; indeed it was the rec- 
ognized rule to treat all men who toiled as if they 
were of inferior clay. 

The conditions which surrounded the laborer of 
past ages denied to him the right to dreas himself 
and family in respectable garb, The coarsest ma- 
terial, made in the most untidy fashion, was con 
sidered good enough for him. Not only did his 
employer and overseer believe that, his dress, hab- 
Htation, furniture, and living should be of the coars. 
est, cheapest material or quality, but he also shared 
in that belief, and took it for granted that it was 
ordained of heaven; that the stay of the laborer on 
earth was only as a matter of convenience for his 
‘master, and that he must put up with everyindignity, 


every insult, and privation rather than violate the 
rules of government, which were held up to him 
as being as sacred as the Ten Commandments, 
The holy Scriptures were quoted to show to the 
toiler that it, was said in hely writ that he should 
bs be content with his slavish lot on earth in order 
that he might enjoy an eternity of bliss in a future 
world, through the portals of which those who held 
him in subjection could not get a glimpse of the 
happiness beyond. 
“SERVANTS, OBEY YOUR MASTERS," 


was written on every wall in letters of fire for those 
who could read, and the story was told and retold 
to those who could not, until the worker believed 
that to ask for better things on this earth was al- 
most 4 sacrilege. It would be flying in the face 
of Divine Providence to even remonstrate against 

the injustice which the employer practiced upon 
the poor laborer. 

It was necessary to teach the laborer that it was 
not essential for him to grovel in the dust at the 
feet of a master in order to win his title deed to 
everlasting bliss in the hereafter; and it can not be 
wondered at that many who strove to better the 
condition of the toiler lost all respect for religion 
when they saw that those who affected to be the 
most devout worshipers at the foot of the heavenly 
throne, were the most tyrannical of task-masters 
when dealing with the poor and lowly, whose un- 


| lot was cast within the shadow of their 
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heartless supervision. Men who kneeled before 
apis te eae et and ebin Se eareaty 
grace; prayed for thoir “daily bread,” 
were to WE aey pose tines ein ear a 
eae are rea end aot nly 
denied to him the right to worship his God in a 
decent manner, but actually took from his mouth, 
from the fingers of his bulf-fod babes, the crust of 
Dread on which they sought to sustain life itself. 
Tt was no wonder that to many workingmen 
religion seemed to be but a parody when they con- 
trasted their own condition with that of their em- 
ployers; when they were told that all were chil. 
dren of the same father, it could not be wondered 
at that some of them 


REBELLED AGAINST THE DECREE 
which had rung in their cars for centuries: “serv- 
ants, obey your masters; “we are children of the 
one father, and that father has given to one brother 
all the good things of earth, while to us he has 


‘Does the Almighty think more of them than of us? 
Does He give all the good things to them, and 
Place it in their power to take everything that we 
produce without a proper equivalent; and is it es 
sential to the salvation of our souls that we grovel 
forever beneath the foct of wealth?” 








‘These questions began to loom up before the chil- 
dren of toil, and then their masters sought to fasten 
2 the screws still tighter upon them by bringing to 
their aid the powers of press and pulpit to convince 
the laborer that he should not aspire to the good 
things of earth, but should be content to live in 
that sphere to which it had pleased his God to eall 
him. Workingmen ure very imitative, and they 
saw that if it was possible for the man of wealth 
to save his soul while enjoying so much of this 
q world’s goods, it. was also possible for them to do 
x0, and they determined to take the risk and try 
to die in gin by acquiring some of the wealth which 
they had helped to create. When workingmen 
saw other men 


FEATHERING THEIR SPIRITUAL NESTS 


at a salary of from five to fifty thousand dollars a 
year for little or no labor, they began to believe 
that so long as they paid heed to the command, 
“servants, obey your maaters,” they would stand 
but little chance of enjoying anything like ease on 
this carth, and they resolved, one by one, to test 
the command by breaking it. ‘They did break it. 
by reaching out for better wages, conditions, and 
shorter hours of toil; but in doing so they ran ter 
rible risks of future punishment, for all of these 
things were in direct conflict with the wishes of the 
“ masters” whom they were told to obey, 

The Inborer gradually realized that while the 
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one end of the year to the other, and at the end of 
each 1 Stoo store was smaller, his family 
pettey his hunger keener, he was tempted to 
commit sin in order to get bread for his family and 
himself, Leaders of workingmen believed. that 
souls could be saved with bread as well ax with 
prayer, and they resolved to make the attempt by 
bringing the men of toil to a 


SENSH OF THRIN DUTY TO THEMSELVES. 


‘The hope was held out as a sort of balm to the 
feelings of the tired wretches who worked and 
struggled along in poverty, rags, disease and dirt, 
that when final judgment came it would be “casier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to gain entrance to the kingdom of 
heaven.” Asa recompense for the hours of misery 
and pain spent on earth, the toiler would have the 
happiness in the next world of seeing the rich man 
writhing in hell, while he roamed at will in the 
realms of eternal bliss, No creed taught this doc- 
tring, no religion said to workingmen that they 
should look at these scriptural passages in the light 
in which I have portrayed them, but that these im- 
pressions were created on the minds of the work- 
ora eet heed who toils can testify, 

then became a question whether to acquire 
wealth was not a sin, and again the imitative qual- 
ities of man came to his rescue. He saw that the 
minister of the religion which he professed never 


| made calls of a friendly nature on him; his neigh- 
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bors, who worked where he did, never received a 
visit from the clergyman, but he saw that the man 
who could not get into heaven until the camel 
passed through the eye of a needle was often fa 
vored with a visit from the minister who preached 
poverty and humility as a means of acquiring grace 
on earth and happiness in heaven. 

Tt beeame the duty of the workingman’s friend 
to solve the camel question. How was it to be 
done? To make knowledge a standpoint for ac- 
tion, it was necessary to teach the toiler that it was 


THE USES, THE ABUSES OF RICHES, 


and the methods by which wealth was acquired 
that would be the test when the rich man would 
enter upon his race to eternity, with the camel as a 
competitor. 

The deep-toned voice of many a minister of God 
rang out in denunciation of the workingman, who, 
in his poverty, in his agony, in his very despair 
often struck against the systems which crushed him 
to earth; and there were those in the ranks of toil, 
who, mistaking the false for the true, railed against 
religion because some of those who preached it and 





professed it failed most miserably in the practice 
of it. Knowledge for the workingman meant that 
he should be able to detect the difference between 
the real and the sham. Whenever a learned man 
said that which ‘did not appear to be just to labor, 
he was to be questioned, publicly questioned, a8 to 


Z base of actual facts. All through the centuries 
2 si 
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toilers have erected the brass and granite monu- 
ments of the world’s greatness, and have thrown up 
on hillside and plain the material for other homes 
than their own, The weary feet of toil have trod- 
den the earth, and strong hands have formed the 
pillars of the bondage of old. All along the blood- 
stained march of the years that have flown, the 
struggling ones have given to earth more of rich- 
ness in the sweat which fell to earth from their 
throbbing foreheads; the grain which lifted its 
head for long ages of time under the care of the 
toiler, has been enriched by the sweat, the blood, 
and the flesh of the poor, plodding men of toil. 
While the sun kissed to warmth and life the wheat 
and corn which their hands nurtured and cared 
for, they received the 


HUSKS AND STALKS 


aa their recompense for labor donc. Their masters 
foot the grain for themselves, but lifted no hand in 


re the command of a profligate queen, the most. 
enduring of the monuments of time were erected 
‘on the Egyptian sands, One stands by the Seine 
in Paris, one looks toward heaven on the banks of 
the Thames in London, and another stands erect 
to tell the wondering sightseer who visits Central 
Park, New York, that that which man does on 
earth will live for centuries after he has passed 
away, At the decreo of Cleopatra, mon, made in 
the same mould ax men are made in to-day, wrought 


with hammer and chisel upon the surface of tho 
stone that still survives to testify to the skill of 
past centuries. The name of Cleopatra still lives. 
‘We may go back among the dust-covered crooks 
and crevices of time and search for the name, the 
memory even, of the mechanic whose skill desi 

the huge stone; we may search for the name of 
the artisan whose hand in by-gone ages cut into 
the face of the solid rock the characters which still 
remain upon its surface. Oblivion, mystery, gloom, 
and everlasting death surround the names of the 
men who worked out the emblems whose import is 
as a sealed book to the man who to-day looks in 
wonder and awe at the imperishable monuments to 
the genius of that by-gone age, Go to the base of 
the Pyramids and count the stones over whose peaks 
the sands of Egypt have failed for centuries to 
climb, and there, too, will be seen the evidence that 


MAN WAS AS SKILLFUL 


in the past as he is to-day, but where is the record 
which tells the names of the men who erected the 
Pyramids or the names of those who chiseled out 
the obelisks of Cleopatra ? 

Time has marked its furrows upon the surface 
of the stone without removing the marks of the 
chisel, but it has obliterated the names, the history, 
and the fame of the workmen who toiled for future 

ages, Whether freemen or bondmen, no one can 
tell who did this wonderful work. 

In the city of Washington there stands a mon- 
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ument to the memory of the man who gave to the 
world a hope and to the toiler the right to enjoy 
political and religious freedom. Ask of the guide 
who attends your visit to that magnificent, awe-in- 
spiring pile, erected in honor of 

“THE FATHER oF HIS COUNTRY," 


whose hand placed the first stone in its mortar-bed, 
and ho will stand spocchless as the marble itself. 
‘Pass up the East river beneath the “ Brooklyn 


toiled up from cornerstone to cap piece, and no 
tongue pronounces their names, no page in history 
the story of their achievements. While 
names of rulers have been handed down, the 
have been remembered for the 
and the cities they destroyed, the 
who ministered to the sum of hu- 
in erecting cities and adding to the 
world’s greatness and wealth have 
| forgotten, the recollection of their deeds have 
away with the entombing of thoir lifeless 
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clay. Those who destroyed have been remem- 
bered; those who constructed have been forgotten. 

Will it be ever thus was the question that was 
asked when it was finally determined that Knowl- 
edge should in the future be the standpoint for ac 
tion, and that moral worth, not wealth, should in 
the future mark the contrast between the workmen 
of the past and those of to-day. 

The rights of the people were usurped, their lib- 
erties were being gathered up in the strong hand 
of wealth, and the 


FINGERS OF DEATH 


were being circled around the constitution of the 
Thited States, when it was resolved to make “ moral 
worth, not wealth, the true standard of individual 
and national greatness.” Wealth had bought its 
way into senate chamber and council hall; it had 
seated its pliant tool upon the bench, and placed 
the ermine the shoulders of its own. Politicians 
had made pledges only to break them, for they 
knew that to keep a promise and to break it would 
win the same reward from the toiler whose vote 
was cast for party and not for principle. The pol- 
itician knew that once seated in office he need not 
care for the opinion of the laborer; he need not 
exert himself to do that which was indicated in the 
platform of his party. The platform itself was a 
living lie; and while that “sum of all villainios"” 
was allowed to exist on American soil, it contam- 

all who came in contact with it, and it sought 
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to come in contact with all men. The Declaration 
of Independence said one thing, and the people 
practiced an entirely different thing. All men 
were declared to be born equal, yet the people of a 
nation stood by and saw millions born into servi- 
tude, the most damnable and revolting, ‘This 
taught politicians to be dishonest, for honesty was 
banished from the high places, 

Tt came to be the opinion of the partisan that 
the workingman was his legitimate prey; as much 
his to command on election day aa was the black 
slave the property of his master on everyday. To 
work, then, meant to be ignorant of what a man's 
Tights were to some degree, and the 


SELFISH POLITICIAN 


took advantage of overything that offered itself to 
him. He received bribes as though they were pay 
for lawful service; he sought not to cover up his 
erime, for the long, dark days of slavery made it 
possible for the system of robbery to go on unmo- 
ested. Wealth, wrung from the back of the weary, 
bleeding slave, eat in the halls of Congress and in 
the Senate chamber; moral worth was scoffed at as 
though it were a thing to shun, unless its possessor 
had wealth along with it, and then the latter was 
the standard by which men were judged, not only 
by men of wealth, but by the men of toil as well, 
for the shadow of that upas-tree, corruption, war 
over the heads of the workers, and each day grew 
darker for them. 


HAP TO MK EXPOSED AND SHOWN 
to the people in their true light =~ 
Legislation for labor came through the halls of 


bone was there, but it only served the hungry one 
as a reminder that there should be something else. 
When tested before a tribunal of any kind, nearly 
all of the legislation of that day would be declared 
unconstitutional. It was not, at that time, consid- 
‘ ered unconstitutional to grant a whole territory to 
a railroad company, or to grant a valuable fran- 
chise to a corporation, but the moment the well- 
picked bone that was bestowed upon the hungry 
dog,—Labor,—was taken to the Supreme Court, 
it was declared to be only a bone, nothing more, 
A knowledge of who his friends were in each 
Congress, in each session of the Legislature, was 
to be made the standpoint for action when the 
time rolled round to select new legislators. Moral 
worth was to be established as the future standard, 


leona 
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and why should not the laborer do his own legis- 
lating, instend of letting it out to a second party ? 
This was a question which waa debated long and 
earnestly in the councils of the workingmen, and 
attempt after attempt was made, with little or no 
success, at first, to elect workingmen to serve as 
representatives of the people, Those who repre- 
sented, and those who were to be represented, 
were in need of education on the questions which 
concerned all alike, but it was evident that. 


PARTIES WOULD NEVER EDUCATE THE PEOPLE, 


They gave out their platforms each year, and be- 
fore they were understood, they were exchanged 
for something else without accomplishing the re 
forms they aimed at. 

‘Once every four years, in national contests, ques- 
tions of political economy were brought before the 
people on public platform and in ward meeting, 
but with the sound of the candidate's voice went 
the thought of what he said, for it was understood 
that he talked for himself alone. A change had 
to come, and with it the placing of the preamble 
of the Knights of Labor in every man’s hand every 
day of the year, to be studied not one day in every 
four years, but every day in every year, so that 
those things that were pointed out in it would be 
carefully bedded in the mind of man or disearded 
ag untrue, and therefore worthloss, 

Parties would never provide the means of diffus- 
ing such an education as was here sought for. 


oT 
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Something else had to be found to serve mankind, 
and that something was presented to the Amorican 
people when the order of the Knights of Labor was 
instituted. 

The electing of legislators was attended with 
great difficulty at first, for the people still clung to 
the old idea of party preferment. Education was 

in order to show the workingman his 
duty to himself. Tt was a 


DANGEROUS UNDERTAKING 


to broach the subject of political economy in an as- 
sembly for fear of arousing the ire of some old 
party adherent, whose fidelity to party was as 
strong as his love of home or his fealty to his re- 


Higion. 

In 1876-7-8 several elections were held in dif 
forent parts of the country, and workingmen were 
elected to office, but they did not give satisfaetion 
in every instance, for the reason that the enemies of 
the labor movement found too many willing ears ta 
listen to tales of selling out, treachery, and general 
depravity on the part of the newly-elected ones. 
‘Those who were elected on now platforms, being 
new to politics, were sought by politicians of the old 
school, who generously took them under their wing 
and offered to show them how to legislate. Unac 
customed to duplicity und double-dealing, many of 
them fell victims to treachery, for they found that 
in associating with the old school partisan they 


& 
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simply invited the contempt and scorn of those 
who elected them. 

To elect men on a third ticket at that time was a 
reason why members of the existing parties should 
unite against the new members, and labor discov- 
ered that it was due to her to make use of the ma- 
chinery already in existence before erecting new 
parties, The measures of reform were all-impor- 
tant, and the name of the party of no consideration. 
‘This was the doctrine to teach the workingman, 
and it was, taught to him. It is being taught to 
him every day. 

Parties are good only when they serve tho best 
interests of the majority of the people. The ma- 
jority of all parties is made up of toilers, and their 
interests should 

RECEIVE FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


Tt was urged that inasmuch as the preamble of the 
Knights of Labor dealt with such questions as called 
for legislation, the order should at once be formed 
into political party. Wasch of the old parties 
sought to convince the members of tho Knights of 
Labor that there was no use for the order; that the 
party to which they belonged would effect all re- 
form legislation if allowed to do so in its own way ;. 
but the workingmen who had carefully watched the 
history of the years which followed the close of the 
civil war, felt certain that party leaders cared noth- 
ing for the people, and they were right in many 
instances. The party leader saw that the people 
18 
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eared nothing for themselves, and why should be 
care for the people? The people took no interest 
in politics except during campaigns, why should 
the office-holder take any interest in the people ex- 
cept to get their votes? Political leaders 


STRONGLY URGED THE DISBANDING 


of the Knights of Labor. They asserted that the 
ordinary trade union was aufficient to take care of 
tho interests of the wage worker. On that subject 
the General Master Workinun of the Knights of 
Labor, in reply to a letter published by a promi- 
nent Democrat, in which the latter urged that all 
labor organizations affiliate with the democratic 
party and give up their labor organizations, said 
in 1883: 


“A great deal has been said of late concerning 
the dismemberment of the Knights of Labor, and 
the forming of a federation of trades. The princi 
pal reason given for the proposed action, summed 
up in a few words is, that cach trade or craft, in 
being organized for itself, ean more easily and suc 
cessfully engage in a strike. There are other ar 
guments made use of to bolster up the federation” 
idea, but that appears to be the principal one, At 
least it is the one to which the most prominence is 
given in the Eastern press. One thing is certain, 
the originator of that idea was neither a Knight of 
Labor, nor a momber of a trade union, for mem 
bers of these associations know that the tendency of 
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the times is to do away with strikes; that remedy 
thas been proved by experience to be a very costly 
one for employer and employe. 

“The trade union docs not favor a strike; it is 
regarded a8 a dernier resort by every labor associa. 
tion in the land; and as no good can come of the 
dismomberment of an association which, among 
other things, aims at the perfecting of a system by 
which disputes between the laborer and capitalist 
ean be settled without resorting to 80 costly an ex- 
periment as the strike is acknowledged to be, why 
the Knights of Labor and the various labor asso- 
lations of the country are in no great danger of 
doing disbanded. 

*T called the strike an experiment, and T would 
have every advocate of such a measure note these 
words, Strikes have been resorted to for centuries, 
and to-day, after hundreds of trials have been had, 
‘men can not embark in a strike with any assurance 
of success based upon a former precedent. Every 
‘one must be decided upon its own merits, I will 
never advocate a strike unless it be a strike at the 
ballot-box, or such an one as was proclaimed to the 
world by the unmistakable sound of the strikers’ 
gunson the fleldof Lexington. But the necessity for 
such a strike as the latter does not exist at present. 
‘The men who made the name of Lexington famous 
‘in the world’s history were forced to adopt the bul- 
let because they did not possess the ballot. We 
have the latter; and if the money of the monopo- 
list can influence us to deposit.our ballots in favor 





of our enemies; if we can not be depended on to. 
go quietly to the polling booth and summon to our 
aid moral courage enough to deposit a little piece 
of paper in our own interest, how can it be ex 
pected of us to summon physical courage 

do battle for our rights as did our fathers at 
ington? and if we do go to the tented feld, will 
not the same agency that induced us to vote against 
ourselves induce us to thrust our bayonets into the 
hearts of our friends instead of our foes? I an- 
swer yes, for a faithless citizen never made a faith 
ful soldier. 

“What, then, is the duty of the hour? Men 
inay argue from what I have said that I believe 
our cause to be hopeless; and did I not have faith 
in the Knights of Labor I would say, ‘yes, the 
cause is lost.’ Other men entertain different opin- 
ions, and positively assert that the panacea for all 
the ills we suffer will come through the adoption 
of such advice as they have to offer. For instance, 
“Democrat? says in his letter of July 4th, that in 
order to secure the blessings we seck we ‘have only 
to merge ourselves into the great Democratic party 
and help to swell the triumph of the plain people in 
1884," I must be pardoned for differing with him. 
I do not believe that it lies within the province of 
any party to protect the many against the unjust 
encroachments of the moneyed few, unless the many 
are properly instructed in the science of govern 
ment. 

“The party is the concrete man. If the individ- 
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uals comprising the party are ignorant of their 
Tights, and must trust to the wisdom or diseretion 
‘of party leaders, they either follow in the wake of 
blind leaders, or permit themselves to be blindly 
Jed along by their leaders, In either case it will 
not be the intelligence they display, or the instruc- 
tions they give, that will urge their leaders forward 
in an honest groove, and under such circumstances 
as these the duty of the citizen ceases as soon as he 
casts his vote. 

“ Will ‘ Democrat’ assure us that if each of the as- 
sociations he names (the Grangers, the Knights of 
Labor, the Amalgamated Association, and the va- 
rious trades unions), should cease to work and 
* merge into the Democratic party,’ that they would 
not be obliged to reorganize again in a fow years to 
protect themselves from the Democratic party? 
Will any Republican assure members of these as- 
sociations that a general reorganization will not be 
necessary should they merge into the Republican 
party? Remembor, I am not nssuiling parties, 
‘The party is good or bad, as the majority of its 
members determine. Who is to blame for the mis- 
doeds of a party? The majority. Who comprise 
the majorities in the Democratic and Republican 
parties? Why, ‘the plain people,’ of course. I 
believe that there is no man so good that he will 
not bear watching. 

“What is true of man is true of party, and in 
either case the watchers must be educated; they 
must be actuated by one common impulse. In 
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YY 
other words, they must be organized, ‘That there 
are men who believe that political pareenen et 
‘both watching and teaching, I am positive. 
me quote the words of a man whose fidelity to the 
Democratic party can sh be uaa but whose 
love of justice is stronger his regard for party. 
In his letter to the Constitutional Club, of New 

* York, Judge Jeremiah 8. Black says: 

“* What is the remedy? No enforcement of the 
Constitution and laws, which command what is 
right and prohibit what is wrong, for that ean not 
be effected without officers that are faithful. As it 
is our governors do not govern, and 
in your face when you tell them of their oaths. 
Shall we turn them out and fill their places with 

4 true men? That is cusier said than done, Mo- 
nopoly has methods of debauching party leaders, 
cheating voters, and deceiving the very elect, which 
perpetually defeat our hopes of honest government. 
If the power of the corporations increases a little 
‘more, they can put their worst rascal into the high- 
est office as easily as Caligula’s horse was elected 
consul by the people of Rome. 

“* You will infer from this that 1 am somewhat 
discouraged, and it is true that very recent events 
here in Pennsylvania have much disappointed me. 
But that is no reason why you should despair. 
You have what we have not, an organization to 
make your grievances known, and I hope that 
from your meeting the truth will go forth to res 


and rouse up like the sound of a trumpet.’ 
| 
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“It may be inferred from the position I have 
taken in the foregoing lines, that the mission of the 
Knights of Labor is to become a political party, and 
that it is intended to take precedence of the Dem- 
oeratic party. The inference would be wrong. 
‘Phe Knights of Labor is higher and grander than 
party. There is a nobler future before it than that 
which clings to its existence amidst partisan rancor 
and strife. The Knights of Labor is a friend to 
mon of all parties, and. believing that the moment. 
‘it assumes the role of a political party ita useful- 
ness will be destroyed, it has refrained and will 
tefrain from doing so. The moment we proclaim 
to the world that our order is a political party, that 
moment the lines are drawn, and we receive no 
more accessions to our ranks from the other exist- 
ing parties, with the exception of here and there a 
member who becomes a convert through conviction 
that we are right. 

“We have political parties enough. Every one 
of them in its early days was honest, and gave 
Promise of good results, but the moment that suo- 
cess perched upon its banners, the vultures who 
feed upon spoils also perched upon its body, and to 
a certain extent frustrated the designs of its organ- 
izera. 

“The same would be true of the Knights of La- 
bor, If that order is not to become a political 
party, what good can it accomplish? This brings 
us to the root of the question, and gives the reason 
why there can be no dismemberment of the Knights 
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of Labor. beprepebeahrprs is 
erate is because the masses of the common 
are not educated. We may be able to n 
‘als tot nv ore at educa on alana 
social questions with which we are brought in con 
tact every hour. If we were we could more easily 
discern the difference between good and bad legis 
lation, and we would not be clamoring so often for 
the repeal of bad laws. The chief aim of the 
. Knights of Labor is to educate, not only men but 
parties; educate men first that they may educate 
parties and govern them intelligently and honestly. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson gave this advice before 
leaving us. Ho said: 

“*Let us make our education brave and prevent- 
ive. Politics is an after-work, a poor 
We are always a little late. The evil is done, the 
law is passed, and we begin the up-hill agitation 
for repeal of that which we ought to have prevented 
the enacting. We shall one day learn to supersede 
polities by education, “What we cll our root and 

ich reforms of slavery, war, gambling, intem- 
perance, is only medicating the symptoms. We 
must begin higher; namely, in education.” 

“<To supersede politics by education,’ it first be- 
comes necessary to organize the masses into an as 
sociation where they can be educated. Take fifty 
men of one calling, and place them in a room or 
ganized under the laws of a distinet trade society, 
and they will discuss nothing but such matters as 
pertain to their trade. If they do not mingle among 
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those of other trades they will grow indifferent to 
the wants of others; they will remain in ignorance 
of their own rights through their ignorance of the 
rights of others. Selfishness will be the rule, and 
the ‘up-hill agitation for a repeal of that which we 
ought to have prevented the enacting’ will stare ua 
constantly in the face. 

“I am aware that the Knights of Labor meet 
with opposition from the leaders of some labor or- 
ganizations. They anticipate that, in the event of 
their associations becoming a part of the Knights 
of Labor, their occupation, like Othello’s, will be 
gone; but thoy entertain groundless fears, We 
seek the co-operation of every labor society, the dis 
solution of none. We seek and intend to enlist the 
services of men of every society, of every party, 
every religion, and every nation in the crusade 
which we have inaugurated against these twin 
monsters, tyranny and monopoly; and in that cru- 
sade we have burned the bridges behind us; we 
have stricken from our vocabulary that word fail; 
we aim at establishing the complete rights of man 
throughout the world; we take us our guide no 
precedent ever set by mortal man unless it be right; 
we tolerate no dissensions, and will have no dis- 
banding save as ordained by the Great Master 
Workman when He calls from our ranks each in- 
dividual member and bids him join that silent ma- 
jority, whose votes upon the questions of this world 
find voice only on the pages of the recorded past.” 

‘That letter was written in August, 1883, and was 





of the document to which the attention of the reader 
is now directed. 

To cause the worker to anderstand that to bring 
about reforms, which were political in their natary, 
without forming a new party, was a difficult under 
taking. 


POLITICS MEANT PARTY 


toa great many, and the thought of gaining con- 
trol of the existing parties did not occur to them. 
There were honest men who insisted that a new 
party should be made of Knights of Labor and in- 
dustrial organizations. They failed to see that if 
men would beled by the nose by leaders, and would 
let their thinking out to others to do in the old par 
ties, these men would allow others to lend them in 
the new political party. Consequently a profitable 
fiold would be opened up to a new set of politicians 
who would naturally crowd to the front in » suc 
cessful movement, no matter what its name 

be. Tho duty of the Knight of Labor is to place 
citizenship above party. 

The success of the abolition movement and the 
formation of a party which eventually rode into 
power on that issue, was and is often given as an 
argument in favor of the formation of a new party 
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of labor. A labor party is not likely to become a 
success for the rexson that it is not in necord with 
‘the genius of American institutions to form a party 
‘of any one class, American citizens vote not for 
party, not for a class, but for the whole community; 
and that party through which the most people ean 
be benefited is the one for whose candidates the peo- 
ple should vote, even though they become guilty of 
political apostacy every year. Claas distinctions 
have wrought almost irreparable injury to the peo- 
ple of the United States. The workingmen are 
making an . 
HONEST ENDEAVOR 

to rid the country of them by purifying parties and 
purging them of the evil tendency to lay every- 
thing at the feet of monopoly. 

When the anti<lavery agitation was in progress 
there was but one issue before the people, viz.: the 
abolition of human bondage, It was easily under- 
stood. It appealed to the love of justice which 
finds an abiding place in every heart. Every 
body would admit that it was not right to enslave 
a man. The distinction between the black and 
white man was the one thing that kept the ques. 
tion so long in agitation before the final issue was 
reached. Again, the slave was in chains, he was 
helpless and weak; he was ignorant of his rights; 
he was poworless to speak out or lift a hand in his 
own behalf, and the chivalrous spirit of the Amer- 
jean people was finally aroused. It was only nec 





slave, as he crouched in dread of the lash, the vic 
tory was won; for a glaring wrong will not be tok 
erated on the soil of the United States after the 
eyes of the people are turned full upon it, and it 
becomes the subject of thought and int 

‘The elements which combined to make the party 
that picked up the slave successful were few, bat 
they appealed most eloquently to lovers of liberty 
in all parties. To concentrate the attention and 
thought of every workingman and every stadent on 
the various phases of the labor question of the pres- 
ent day, and have each issue find warm adherents 
in all parts of the county at the same time is 


NEXT TO IMPOSSTRLE. 


The interests of the different States are not always 
the same. That economic measure which would 


carry in a political campaign in one State would 
fall short of anything like a cordial support in an- 
other. 


At different times and under various names Ia- 
bor parties have been formed by earnest men who 
were actuated by a desire to have the very best 
thing possible done for the worker, but one after 
another they have failed for want of support; and 
had any one of the labor parties which came before 
the people during the last twenty years been suc 
cessful in the effort to secure control of affairs, it 
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open to the same objections that now find favor 
with those who oppose the political parties of the 

day. The fault is not with the party, but 
rests entirely with the citizen. The party should 
be subservient to the will of the citizen, but the re- 
lations are changed in placing the party higher 
than citizenship. 

The duty of the citizen does not begin on the 
morning of the day on which he is to vote, nor does 
it end with the going down of the sun on that day, 
yet this is the practice of the vast majority of cit 
izens of the United States who 


LABOR UNDER THE DELUSION 


that they are voting for the candidate, and that 
they confer a favor upon the officerseeker in going 
to the polls on election day. 

As most of the measures advocated in the pre- 
amble of the Knights of Labor must come through 
political action, and as the greater portion of the 
ills of which the industrial masses complain, are 
the result of unwise or dishonest legislation, it is 
essential that the people be educated to know what. 
is wrong and what is right in our methods of con- 
ducting public affairs. It was not the intention to 
place the preamble before the members and the 
country and say, “in this document we ask for 
measures of relief for the people, you must at once 
form party, and push them forward into law.” 
It is the intent of those who understand that doc 
ment to have each measure carefully studied and 





‘The preamble is set before the members for dis 
cussion and thought, so that every one will know 
what is required, 80 that each one will know 





LABOR HAS NO FAULT TO FIND 


with the existing state of affairs, and matters bo- 
come far worse than they were before. 

Again it is sometimes said that the order of the 
Knights of Labor favors certain parties, and it is 
given in evidence that the chief officer of the 
Knights of Labor made political speeches while 
acting in the capacity of General Master Work- 
man. The latter assumption is not correct, but it 
is true that the G. M. W. did make a speech in fa- 
yor of the party which placed Henry Goorge in 
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nomination for mayor of New York in the fall of 
1886. Owing to the deliverance of that speech he 
‘was requested to again enter the political arena for 
the purpose of making « speech in behalf of a la- 
bor party, which was being formed in Philadelphia 
during the month of December, 1886. As the re- 
ply which he sent to the committee explains the 
situation as it then existed, it is given in full as 
follows: 


To the 
eevee have before me your invitation 
to address the convention of the United Labor 
party this evening, While I am sensible of the 
honor conferred in selecting me to act as speaker 
of the evening, and while under ordinary circum- 
stances I would be pleased to lend my services in 
aid of the movement in which you are engaged, yet 
there are good and valid reasons why I should not 
respond to the call thus made upon me. To refuse 
to attend your meeting without giving my reasons 
would, in my opinion, be unjust, in view of the fact 
that I recently addressed a mass meeting in the 
city of New York in behalf of the Labor party. 
the laboring people of New York nom- 
inated Henry George for mayor, they acted inde- 
pendent of party and without regard to the man 
that they placed at the head of the ticket, The 
nomination was made, not as a compliment to Mr. 
George, nor was it made on the impulse of the 
hour; it was made after calm deliberation, and be- 


‘whom they had control to demand = serie eae 
mentof thelaw. The nomination of 

by the laboring men of New York was a 
protest against the manner in which the rights | 
Be sheay were xotheely,Fesmpled pace 
the ringsters of the in power. 

‘The law requires that the people assemble at 
the regular polling places and nominate the men 
to be voted for at the general election. The wel- 
fare of the nation and of the people demands that 
the people shall name the men to be voted for; but 
in this day and generation the people have as lit- 
tle to do with the making of nominations as the 
slaves of the South had to do with making nomina- 
tions in ante-bellum days. 

I do not charge that the entire blame for this 
state of affairs rests entirely with the politicians; for 
if the politicians did not have willing subjects they 
could not operate upon them. The blame can not 
properly be laid to any one class of people. All 
are responsible. The millionaire does not go to 
the polls to cast his vote; he simply awaits the re 
sult of the election. He does not attend the prix 
maries, but takes good care to see that his most 
powerfal ally is there and at work. It may have 
escaped the notice of a great many who attend the 
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with, insulted, and shoved away from the polling 
places. Timid men stay away; decent men do not 
care to be treated in this manner; law-abiding men 
stay away rather than engage in quarrels, The 
consequences are that you will find men swagger- 
ing about and bullying those who have manhood 

to differ with them. Bribery is at work, 
and those who could not be reached by its influ. 
ences in any other way are filled with rum. 

The ally of the monopolist, to whom I referred 
a moment ago, is strong drink, I know that what 
Tsay in regard to it and its influences is true, and 
beyond the contradiction of any man. New York 
City is no exception to the rule, It is simply pre- 
eminent, The “heeler" of Gotham finds his coun- 
terpart in every city and village of the land. Had 
the men who threw the bombs in Chicago on the 
4th of May aimed their missiles at the heads of 
these plague spots on our political system, I would 
have had no tears to shed. 

‘Tho work of the heeler was rated at the highest 
price by the leaders of all parties; and it was not 
so taucl a question with them whether the people 
favored the nomination of a certain man as it was 
to find out how the heeler would take it. The peo- 
ple were regarded in the light of a machine whose 
sole duty it was to carry forward the work on elec- 
tion which had been mapped out for them by the 
manipulator at the primaries. 

While this state of affairs continued to exist with- 
sername ree trace o Inboe could exert but little 


beyond the mere words contained in the act that 
was passed. 

‘The vast majority of those who were elected to 
legislative positions were lawyers, who knew as 


I do not say this by way of reflection on the law- 
yer, but it 15 unfortunately trae that, when our 
government was founded, the fallacious idem took 
possession of the minds of the people of that day 
that none but lawyers could make laws. The cos- 


judge will render his decision in accordance with 
his view of the law, and the chances are that if 
you watch the matter carefully some lawyer will 
earry the case to u higher court for a different kind 
ofa decision. I do not charge that the lawyer is 
responsible for this, but it is in the nature of the 
lawyer's profession to take a fee. 

Tho experience of other days is constantly star 
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ing him in the face while he holds his seat in the 
legislature, and the chances are that what would 
seem to be a bribe to other men would only serve 
asa fee to him. Again, it is natural for men to 
legislate for themselves and that class to which 
they belong. A plain, straightforward law would 
require no lawyer's services to interpret, and, a8 a 
consequence, the more complicated and intricate 
the law the better for the lawyer. I speak of this 
to show the necessity for representation in the halle 
‘of legislation according to occupation or profession, 

L would not deny the lawyer the right to take 
his seat in Congress or in the State logislature, but. 
side by side with him should sit the representa- 
tives of other professions and callings according 
to the number of those who follow those callings 
and professions, If this is done and the people are 
properly represented by men of their own selection, 
we can have good laws enacted, and we will have 
only ourselves to blame if such is not the case. 
As it is, I claim that we are to blame for not at- 
tending more carefully to the work of enacting 
legislation. The work of enacting legislation be- 
gins at the primarics and among the people. , 

‘This brings me back to the starting point. Why 
did I speak in New York, and why will I not speak 
at any other political meetings? ‘The people of 
New York made a nomination; every influence 
had been exerted to make the vote ridiculously 
small. Had Henry George received less than the 
thirty thousand votes that were pledged to him, it 
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* would havo been said by the enemies of labor that 
it was a defeat for labor; that Inbor did not keep 
its promise to its own agent. It would have been 
held that no matter what kind of treatment the 
working people received, they would still continue 
to vote the “regular ticket,” and, as a conse 
quence, but little respect would be shown the rep- 
resentatives of lubor when they applied for the en- 
actment of just laws or the repeal of unjust ones. 

I have contended that inasmuch as we have a 
Department of War at the seat of our national 
government, we should have a Department of La- 
bor as well. We already have a Bureau of Labor 
Statistica, but that is not sufficient, The Presi- 
dent of the United States does not confer with the 
chief of that bureau when about to take action on 
an important matter, and Congress never reads 
the report of the bureau, What is wanted ia to 
have established at Washington a Department of 
Labor, with the secretary of the department as 
one of the Presidential advisers, the same as the 
heads of the other departments now are, 

It may be asked why does labor ask so much, 
and the answer is because we require 80 much Ja- 
bor to manage the country, for without it we would 
make but little headway; everything depends on 
it. That being true, it is no more than right that 
the interests of labor should be considered before 
important action is taken by the President or his 
cabinet. 

We have asked that a Department of Labor be 
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established. We have been told that labor had 
no real grievances, and in support of that state- 
ament the Inbor vote of the country has been pointed 
to on many an occasion. I had all of these things 
in my mind’s eye when I decided to go to New 
York to talk at the Henry George meoting, I 
wished to enter from a platform in the first city in 
the Union my protest against the influence of rum 
in our elections, I wished to ask of the workers 
of New York not to allow a small vote to be cast. 
I wished to have the vote so large that the blind- 
est of blind partisans could not fail to see that la- 
bor had a grievance. It was my desire to see that 
the yote would speak for itself when we again 
asked for legislation at Washington. It was my 
desire to make it possible for the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Knights of Labor at Washington to 
be able to be answer the questions which were put 
to them last session: “Who are you? Whom do 
you represent, and what will be the effect on our 
political fortunes if we vote as you require?” Had 
Henry George died the night before the election, 1 
would have urged the men of New York to vote as 
they did on election day as a protest against ring 
rule, corruption, and perjury. 

My name was used by partisans in New York 
to stom the tide, It was urged that I wrote a let- 
ter against Henry George, and that I opposed the 
movement generally. I knew of no better way of 
giving the lie to all of these false statements, and 
at the same time doing my part toward the estab- 





again, viz, not to speak 
while I hold the positios 
Te Kights of Labor nie ie might be entirely 


proper for me to speak at such a yet it 
creates the impression that the order of the Kni, 

of Labor is being drawn into the contest, and it is 
my duty todo all that lies in my power to keep 
the order, over which I have been chosen to pre 
side, above the tide of partisan politics. At New 
York I spoke as an individual, voicing the senti- 
ment of united labor, and not as General Master 
Workman of the Knights of Labor. While I am 
General Master Workman I will never again oc- 
cupy a place either as speaker or officer on a polit- 
ical platform. 

1 would advise you not to take any action as a 
party. It seems to me that it becomes the duty 
of all interested to endeavor to educate the masses 
to free the ballot box from the degrading influences 
of the bribe-giver and taker, as well as from that 
tool of monopoly—whisky. Put forth your every 
effort to discover what is wrong in the manage- 
ment of the municipal affairs of your city; do not, 
as is too often the case, allow the interest to die 
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out on the eve of election day, but continue until 
you have located the cause of the trouble. You 
will find that in order to remove the cause of the 
trouble you will have to begin at the bottom and 
work up, instead of beginning at the top and fall- 
ingdown. If your movement means what its name _ 
indicates, keep it up and enlist the services of all 
honest men, for all auch are interested in honest 


government, regardless of their calling in life.”" 


‘The appended decisions of the G. M. W. will 
serve to show what the attitude of the order of 
the Knights of Labor is on the question of political 

ns related to the organization: 

287. The order of the Knights of Labor is not a 7 
political party. It is more and higher, and must 
be kept so, It is the parent of principles. In it 
are born and crystalized sentiments and measures 
for the benefit of the whole people. 

233, Our order is above politics, and electioneer- 
ing for any candidate in the sanctuary must not be 
practiced. Our order tenches stan his duty by ed- 
ucating him on the great question of labor. “Dis. 
cuss labor in all its interests," but not the merits 
or demerits of any candidate, 

240. It is not compulsory to vote for a brother 
for any public office, but in choosing members for 
the assembly select none but men whom it would 
be an honor to vote for for any position. 

241, Political economy, in a fraternal and can- 
did spirit, may and should be freely and exhaust- 





the present laws of the land. te 

tice or injustice of their surroundings is Ne 
parent, and they are enabled more 

discharge the duties of citizenship, exercise (a 
elective franchise, and realize exactly where 
stand and where they consistently belong. But: 
should never be discussed in an angry, ungentle- 
manly or acrimonious manner. In that ease the 
Jaws of Knighthood are imperative. The Master 
Workman must close the assembly. 

259. Political party action must not be taken in 
the local assembly, but must be done outside, in 
club or party organization, through which political 
sentiment may be erystalized into statute law. 


‘While citizenship is rated so low and party meth- 
ods so high, there will exist a necessity for a more 
GENERAL DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE 


concerning the duty which the citizen owes to his 
family and his country. That action should be 
taken is an absolute necessity, the welfare of the 
country demands it, but that action must be care 
fully planned; it must be for the good of the great- 
eat number, and a knowledge of all that goes to 
make the many poor and the few rich must be 
the standpoint for the action of the future, 
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Soon after men began to study the preamble to 
the Knights of Labor they began to act. Unfor- 
tunately for the movement many of those whose 
perceptive faculties enabled them to comprehend 
the full seope of the preamble in a short time, 
thought that others, not 40 well equipped mentally, 
should realize the full necessity for action. En- 
thusiastic and earnest men sought to realize a ben- 
efit for mankind by nominating candidates for of- 
fice whose past record would be a 


GUARANTEE THAT THE PRINCIPLES 


of the K. of L. would be “crystalized into statute 
law.” When candidates who entertained such 
views were nominated by either party, their elec- 
tion was always contested by the agents of corpor- 
ate power through every system of terrorism imag- 
inable,—bribery, treachery, blacklisting, threats of 
dismissal from position, and finally the espionage 
of the corporation official at the polling place. 

It is within the recollection of the writer that 
when contesting for a political position, in 1878, on 
a labor platform, in the city of Scranton, local super- 
intendents and bosses employed by the coal com- 
panies were stationed at the several polling places, 
where the men over whom they had charge de- 
posited their ballots, These mine superintendents 
took the precaution to place the ticket which they 
favored in the hand of every employe of the com- 
pany who came forward to vote; not that alone, 
‘but they watched the man until he cast his ballot. 





valley. 
Numberless instances can be pointed | ease 
that those who possessed the wealth of the nation 


der the rule of corporate power so far as the 
FREEDOM OF THE EMPLOYES 

of corporations is concerned, for it is an established 

fact that at the election held in that State in the 

fall of 1887, men employed on the coal docks at 


in the service of the company. They were not told 
to vote the tickets, but they were watched by agents 
of their employers, and the man who refused was 
certain of dismissal from the service of the com- 
pany at the first offense, 

This system of compelling men to vote as the 
corporation willed has been so extensively prac 
ticed, and has been made the subject of so much 
discussion and publicity, that it is unnecessary to 
cite any more cases, ‘The matter is simply referred 
to to show that no matter how well qualified the 


=| 
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citizen may be. to perform his duty at the polls, he 
will not be likely to accomplish much good in that 
direction so long as the door of the polling booth 
is held in the grasp of corporate power. A plan 
must be devised and adopted throughout the na- 
tion which will allow the voter to go to the polls 
‘and deposit his ballot free from interference from 
the boss of corporation, saloon, or political party. 
Many plans are being discussed and perfected which 
aim at throwing a safeguard around the ballot. 
That one which will succeed, and which will best 
serve the interests of the American people, will be 
the one which will keep all traders away from the 
polling place; and traders at the ballot box are 
traitors to the State. 


THE EXPENSES OF THE ELECTION 


should be defrayed by the State, and in national 
elections by the national government. The candi- 
date should not be required to pay for the print- 
ing, eutting, folding, or distributing of tickets. He 
should not be obliged to pay the wages of the men 
who handle the tickets at the polls. There should 
be no men at the polla handling tickets who will 
have it in their power to tell who or what the cit- 
izen votes for. The tickets of all parties should be 
kept near the polling place. They should be given 
to overy yoter, who should be permitted to step 
into a room where he could make his own selection of 
candidates, unobserved by any other person. The 
casting of his ballot may be registered automatic: 


~~ 





“Resolved, That it is the sense of this General 
Assembly that the occupation of the bribe-giver 
and the bribetaker shoaki be destroyed. To do 
this it will be necessary to educate those who suf- 
fer most through bribery and corruption, that it is 
as hurtful to the welfare of the nation to receive a 
bribe as to give one. 

“In order to deal with this question more effect- 
ively and intelligently, we should use every means 
within our power to secure for the totler the right 
to proteet himself upon that day which, of all days, 
is important to the American citizen—ELection 
pay. That he may have an opportunity to protect 
his interests on that occasion, we should ask that 
election day be made « national holiday, on which 
no employer shall have the right to demand ser 
vice nt the hands of his employes.” 


‘That regolution passed by a unanimous vote, and 
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met with the approval of the entire order. The 
reason why that was passed was because employers 
of labor were, and are, in the habit of working their 
employes up to the very hour of closing the polls 
‘on election day. It is a common thing in the coal 
regions for the corporations to insist on their work- 
men staying in and around the mines until too late 
to vote on election day, even though the mines 
were worked but half time during every other day 
in the week, Steel and rolling milla have been 
operated the same way, and the unfortunate work- 
man who would leave off before the last horn 
would blow 


WOULD BE DISCHARGED 


from the service of the company. Such 

as these should not be tolerated, and there will be 
no system devised to check the evil until the day 
on which men register their will at the ballot box 
is declared a national holiday ; until the citizen can 
exercise his will free and untrammeled at the polls; 
until he ean vote free from the scrutiny of political 
‘boss or corporation superintendent, 

With these reforms in view, and with the pre- 
amble of the order being discussed at each meet- 
ing, the member of the Knights of Labor must be- 
come a better citizen than before he joined the 
organization, The knowledge which he gains by 
discussion and study of economic questions will 
constitute the standpoint for action which is sug- 
gested in the preamble of the Knights of Labor. 





again, 
sean ant the Remeber 
Carroll D. Wright—Benjamin ¥, Butler 

‘The Senate deaale daacipis ts fevers a watt of toa OEE 
from ite of divorce statinticn— 


the Knights of Labor reads: 
“IIL. To arrive at the true condition of 
the producing masses in their 


‘educational, moral, 
ee 
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various (dieses the establishment of bureaus 
of labor statistics, 

An examination of the preamble of the Industrial 
Brotherhood will show that that body demanded 
“from the several States and from the national 
government the establishment of bureaus of labor 
statistics,’ When the Industrial Brotherhood 
made the demand, that body was composed of rep- 
resentatives from trades unions representing con- 
stituoncies which exiated within the United States, 
and the preamble was intended for the 

INHABITANTS OF THE UNITED STATES ALONE, 


‘When the preamble was taken up by the General 
Assembly of the Knights of Labor at Reading, it 
was changed only in those parts that referred to 
action at the hands of government; as the order 
was expected to be spread all over the globe, its 
declaration must be made to conform to the princi« 
ples and aims of the association, and instead of 
making a demand from any particular government, 
the intention was to make the demand “from the 
various governments,” 

At the time of the adoption of the preamble at 
Reading, there were but four bureaus of labor ata- 
tistics in existence. These wore created by State 

at the request of labor organizations 
fn these States, and were the first fruits of the ag- 
itation begun on the question by the National La- 
bor Union of 1866. Massachusetts established a 
Labor Bureau in 1869, Pennsylvania in 1872, Mis- 
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souri in 1876, and Ohio in 1877. 
bureau was enlarged in 1883 in order to 
greater facilities for the transaction of the 
mate business of the institution. 

It was the intention in organizing these b 
of labor statistics to procure from the toiler 
statements concerning his condition in life. 
expected of him to give full and accurate informa- 
tion on all questions relating to his welfare, and at 

- the outset many men were vietimized for 
plainly when interrogated by the agents of the bu- 
reaus, The agents of capital had access to the ree- 
‘ords of the bureaus, as the agents of labor could 
have had if they were as alert then as now. 

When workingmen discovered that their identity 
would be disclosed to their employers if they gave 
a true statement of the 








IMPOSITIONS PRACTICED 
on them, they became very cautious, and for a num 


ber of years it was next to impossible to direct the 
attention of the laborers to the importance of mak- 
ing returns upon the blanks sent out by the bu- 
reau. When it became known that the eyes of the 
workingmen were turned in the direction of these 
bureaus, and that they desired to have them con- 
ducted in such a way that no man would be dis- 
charged for stating facts, more interest was shown 
in the work of gathering statistics. 





Particular pains were taken by employers to ef 


(ie, 
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organizations, because of the reports which they 
made to the labor bureaus of their States, They 
felt that in time employers would be required to 
make returns to the State of accounts of actual 
earnings, and by discharging workingmen whose 
names and business were divulged by the labor bu- 
reau they artfully threw a veil over their own af 
fairs, They reasoned that if a workingman knows 
he will be discharged because of the publication of 
his name or statement of condition, he will want to 
have his legislature protect him by keeping secret 
his name and business. If the workingman does 
not wish to have his own affaira exposed to public 
gaze, over his own signature, he will not be likely 
to usk for the 
PASSAGE OF LEGISLATION 

which will require that the affairs of his employer 
be made the subject of scrutiny at the hands of a 
bureau. 

‘The iden was advanced that it was not in accord 
with the spirit of our free institutions, that men 
should be compelled to make statements concern- 
ing conditions in life, earnings, and expenditures, 
‘Tt was claimed that it was an infringement on the 
personal liberty of the individual to attempt, by 
act of Legislature, to pry into the affairs of work- 
man, corporation, or individual employer. When 
laws were passed creating bureaus of labor statis- 
ties, they were shorn of the power to become of 
Serene countsy) at large, for the'seancn 





that it i 
oye te give or witbboll informatiee 
take «comple urn of aca dons er 


and whose sensibilities were blunted by hard luck 
and il] treatment, attempted to create a sentiment 


in their favor by making extravagant, exaggerated, 
and untruthful returns, This had o tendency to 
CAST DISCREDIT 


on the institutions that were designed to benefit 
the toilers. 

The legitimate aim of the labor bureau is to a» 
certain beyond the shadow of a doubt what the 
earnings of Inbor and capital are in order that jus- 
tice may be done to both, in order that 
ulous employers will not have it in their power to 
rob labor of its just dues, and take all of the 
of the combination of labor and capital for their 
own aggrandizement, 

When blanks were sent out for the purpose of 
securing reliable information, it was discovered 
that in making returns the employer would invari- 
ably make a return of what he paid his workmen, 


al 
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He was disposed to be generous in the matter of 
stating what was paid to labor; what labor could 
live on; how much the workman spent for strong 
drink; what a fondness the workman had for 
canned goods, and such other information as could 
best be given by the workman himself, His own 
affairs were not considered proper subjects for pub- 
lie scrutiny, and not being obliged to state what 
his own profits were, or what he spent for strong 
drink, he made no mention of such insignificant 
triffes. 

The bureaus were established for the public good, 
and if it is for the public good that the affairs of an 
individual be made known, he should be compelled 
to state facts under oath. It is now well known to 
the public what the workingmen receive, and whit 
they can live on. In zome instances the labor bu- 
reau has proved to be of 


ADVANTAGE TO THE EMPLOYER, 


for if he learned through the aid of the bureau that 
“his help” could subsist on a dollar a day less, he 
was always inclined to reduce wages to the lowest 
Himit. It is because the proper sphere of the labor 
bureau has not yet been attained, that it has not 
Proven s0 advantageous as was expected. Laws 
must be passed which will make it compulsory on 
employe and employer to answer every question in 
relation to their business that the public is at all 
interested in. The public has a right to know 
what a corporation earns, Itis granted valuable 
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franchises by the public; it lives on 

is designed to benefit the public, and 

it should render an account of its 

Fe ae ran ea 
‘ known to the people in order to put a atop to ile 

gitimate profit-taking. The shield of the 

should be thrown around the worker, in order that 

he may secure that to which he is justly entitled 

as a part of his investment (his labor) in the eon- 

cern where he finds employment, 

‘The means by which employers or moneyed men 
acquire wealth will one day be made the subject of 


THE MOST RIGID SCRUTINY 


through the medium of the labor bureau. The law 
will one day set a limit to the now boundless ambi- 
tion of the money-getter, and he will be deprived 
of the power to get more than enough. He will 
not be permitted to get enough to place him 
position where he will stand as a menace to 
State, The mode of living of the toiler 

improved, his condition while at work, his treat- 
ment by his employer, his moral standing, and the 





the labor bureau, 
The agitation for the establishment of labor bu- 
reaus was begun in the States where the 
of Labor were intrenched in 1878, immediately af 
ter the adjournment of the Reading convention. 
for the establishment of a National 
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Labor Bureau was begun after the special session, 
which was held in Philadelphia, in June, 1878. 

The New Jersey Legislature was petitioned dur- 
ing the winter of 1878 to establish # labor bureau. 
A bill was drawn up and presented to the House 
by a member of the Knights of Labor, who, al- 
though not a member of the Legislature, was deeply 
interested in the passage of measures of reform in 
the State. He had the bill drawn and given into 
the hands of the members of the Legislature. All 
‘of the labor organizations of the State took an 
active interest in the work, and the following 
March saw the establishment of the “Burean of 
Statistics of Labor and Industries of the State of 
New Jersey.” 

‘The “ Bureau of Labor Statistics" of Illinois was 
established in 1879. In the Legislature of the 
State that year there were ten Greenback Labor 
and seven Socialist members. Many of them were 
members of the order of the Knights of Labor, and 
both Socialists and Knights being committed to the 


LAHOK BURFAU QUESTION, 


They introduced the bill and worked so successfully 
as to pass it into law before the adjournment of the 
session of 1879. 

A “Bureau of Statistica" was established in In- 
dinna, but it deals with every question on whieh 
statistics are required. It makes no pretensions to 
being a labor bureau. 

During the seasion of the New York State Leg: 
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islature of 1883, Hon. David Healy, 
a Knight of Labor, introduced a bill lor 
establishment of a labor bureau. The measure 
was successfully carried into law before the close 
of the session of that year, 

California also established a “Bureau of Labor 
Statistics" in 1883, The influence of 
of Labor was the prime factor in the passage of the 
bill. The Knights had been agitating for years on 
He Resi onan) and 2 1S ee 

gain recognition for labor at the hands of the 

lajennkore of the ale In the effort to establish 
the “Bureau of Labor Statistics" of Calif 
while the agitation was begun and continued by 
the Knights of Labor, they had the hearty co-oper- 
ation and assistance of trades unions and the Trade 
and Labor Assembly of the Pacific coast. Nearly 
all of the members of these organi: were 
members of the K. of L. 

To the Knights of Labor of Michigan 


18 DUE THE CREDIT 


of establishing the “ Bureau of Labor and Indus- 
trial Statistics” of that State. The bill was drawn 
and presented by «a Knight of Labor, and its pas 
sage through the Legislature was carefully watehed 
by the members of that body, who were also mem- 
bers of the Knights of Labor. The order through- 
‘out the entire Stato was much interested in the 


measure, and took energetic steps to make the pas 
Awa al 
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sage of the bill possible, The Michigan bureau 
was established in 1883, 

Tn the same year Wisconsin fell into line by en- 
acting a Jaw creating a “ Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics.” The measure was favored by the Knights 
of Labor of that State, and its passage through the 
Legislature was hastened by the active agitation, 
which was kept up while the bill was on its pas- 
sage. The bill originated with the Knights of 
Labor. 


In 1884 Towa established a “Bureau of Labor 
Statistics,” and Maryland passed a law creating a 
“Bureau of Statistics of Labor.” In both States 
the measures were presented at the request of 
Knights of Lxbor, and everything that could be 
done to further the 


INTERESTS OF THE BILLS 


was done by members of the order in these States. 
In 1885 Kansas, through the influence of the 
Knights of Labor, established a “ Bureau of Labor 
Statistics.” The most active work in the way of 
aiding legislation that could be done was performed 
by the order in Kansas, Every member in the 
State petitioned and wrote to the Legizlature re- 
questing that the burcau be established, 
Connecticut established a “ Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics" in 1885. It is due to the order of the 
Knights of Labor that Connecticut. boasts of a bu- 
‘eau, for they were the originators of the measure, 









and were untiring in their efforts to have it become 
the law of the State, = 
Five bureaus were instituted in 1887 in the 
States of Colorado, Maine, Minnesota, North Car- 
olina, and Rhode Island; and it is owing to the un- 
tiring offorts of the Knights of Labor of these 


introduced to the National Labor Union conven- 
tion, of 1867, looking to the organization of a Nae 
tional Labor Bureau, became a law, and the 


“BUREAU OF LABOR" 


was created at the seat of the United States gor- 
ernment. The bill was introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Hon. J, H. Hopkins, of Penn- 
aylvania, who worked untiringly for its successful 
passage. The members of the order of the Knights 
of Labor watched the various turns and halts which 
the National Congress took in passing the bill into 
law. The first concern of the politician found ex- 
pression in the inquiry: “ How will the passage of 
the bill help my party?” 

Labor need not feel flattered because of the pas- 
sage of the bill creating a National Bureau of La 
bor, for it was love of party and fear of losing votes 
that caused over two-thirds of the members of the 
House of Representatives to pass the bill. In the 

ity to the bill was equally as great, 
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and it was only when the members of Congreas 
who belonged to the party in power felt that the 
interests of that party would not be likely to suffer 
that they allowed it to become a law. Bofore 
reaching its final reading the bill was so amended 
in the Senate that its passage, as amended, would 
be of nu 
PRACTICAL NENEFIT 


to the workingmen of the nation. Those who la- 
bored for its passage in the House of Representa- 
tives insisted that the bill should not be shorn of 
its most important featurea, and asked for a com- 
mittee of conforence, which was granted. The 
committees of the House and Senate agreed upon 
‘a bill which, although not so favorable to the in- 
torests of the masses as that presented in the 
House, was far in advance of that which would 
have been adopted by the Senate. President Ar- 
thur signed the bill creating the National Bureau 
of Labor June 27, 1884. 


AN ACT to optablinh = Bryan of Labor. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent. 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That there shall be established in the 
Department of the Interior a Bureau of Labor, 
which shall be under the charge of a Commissioner 
of Labor, who shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
‘The Commissioner of Labor shall hold his office for 


dation of said Commissioner, shall appoint a chief 
clerk, who shall receive a salary of two thousand 
dollars per annum, and such other employes as 
may be necessary for the said Bureau: Provided, 
‘That the total expense shall not exceed twenty-ive 
thousand dollars per annum. During the neces 
sary absence of the Commissioner, or when the of 
fice shall become vacant, the chief clerk shall per- 
form the duties of Commissioner. The Commis 
sioner shall annually make a report in writing to 
the Secretary of the Interior of the information 
collected and collated by him, and containing such 
recommendations as he may deem calculated to 
promote the efficiency of the Bureau. 
Approved June 27, 1884. 


When the National Labor Bureau was estab- 
lished, the workingmen of the United States, feel- 
ing that the Commissioner of Labor, as the chief 
of the bureau was designated, should be in sym- 
pathy with them in their efforts to improve their 
condition, petitioned the President to appoint the 
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chief officer of the Knights of Labor to the posi- 
tion. District Assembly No. 66, of Washington, 
began the agitation by asking of the General Mas- 
ter Workman to become a candidate, and when 
he applied, in person, to President Arthur, he pre- 
sented petitions from fifteen hundred and sixty- 
seven branches of different labor organizations ask- 
ing for his appointment, In addition to the peti- 
tions, he also laid before the President editorial 
clippings, 
FAVORABLE TO H18 APPOINTMENT, 

from thirty-seven labor papers, and one hundred 
and fifteen from the daily press of the United 
States. The President informed him that he would 
consider his petition and claim to the position, but 
also said that a remonstrance had been handed to 
him from the manufacturers, in which the following 
statement occurred ; 


“Tt is feared by the employers of labor that if 
Mr. Powderly is appointed by your Excellency he 
will exert his influence in opposition to the inter- 
ests of employers. It ia also feared that he is in 

with the communist clement, and that 
he will be influenced and guided largely by that 
class,” 

Many influential citizens and workingmon’s or- 

petitioned the President to appoint 
John Jarrett to the position of commissioner, and 
‘were successful in having his name sent in to the 
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Senate for confirmation. In the meantime Mr, 
Jarrett's enemies were not idle, and produced evi- 
dence to show that, while making a political speech, 
Mr, Jarrett reflected severely upon the administra- 
tion of President Arthur, This evidence was pre 
sented to the President, who withdrew the name 
of Mr, Jarrett from before the Senate, and, after 
some delay, he sent in for confirmation the name 
of Carroll D. Wright, who, at that time, oceupied 
the position of chief of the Bureau of Labor of 
Massachusetts. It is said to be due to the influ. 
ence of Benjamin F. Butler that Mr. Wright was 
selected by the President. 

For several years there has existed in the New 
England States a society having for its aim the 


REFORM OF THE DIVORCE LAWS 


of the country. The United States Senate passed 
a resolution instructing the Commissioner of Labor 
to gather, during the year 1888, statistics concern- 
ing the number and causes of divorce, The Com- 
missioner protested against this innovation, but in 
vain, It was not clear to his mind that the legiti- 
mate scope of the bureau took in the gathering of 


statistics on the subject of divorce. The working- 
men who took an interest in the gathering of labor 
statistics, naturally felt indignant, and protested 
against further departures from the work of the bu- 
reau. This interference on the part of the Divorce 

Association had a good effect, for it directed 
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attention to the bureau and caused many to take 
an interest in it who had hitherto regarded it with 
indifference. 

In his address to the General Assembly, which 
met in Minneapolis, Minn., in October, 1887, the 
General Master Workman advised that am agita- 
tion be begun in the direction of establishing a Na- 
ional Department of Labor at Washington. He 
said: 


“T believe the day has come for united labor to 
ask at the hands of Congress the passage of a law 
creating a Department of Labor at the seat of the 
national government, I would respectfully ask of 
the Committee on Legislation to prepare a bill and 
introduce it to Congress at the next session. We 
have to-day a Department of War; we do not need 
it at all in comparison to a Department of Labor. 
The Navy Department ia not such an important 
one, for we do not require the use of a very exten- 
sive national navy. The prosperity of the whole 
country rests on the broad shoulders of labor, and 
there is nothing now so prominently before the na- 
tion and the world as the question of labor, Nearly 
every action taken now by the executive or his cab- 
inet deals in one way or another with the question 
bf labor; its ramifications extend everywhere, its 
power is felt everywhere, and its usefulness is now 
recognized everywhere. 

“All this being true, it is no more than just that 
the President should have as a member of his cab- 





‘The recommendation met with favor, and was 
UNANIMOUSLY AGREED TO 


blies appointed committees to wait upon their rep- 
resentatives in Congress and request their eo-opera- 
tion in nid of the measure. 

‘The bill was presented “to the national legisla- 
ture by Hon. John J. O'Neill, of Mo. who, after 
consultation with the Knights of Labor 
Committee, decided not to ask that the head of the 
department be made a cabinet officer, for the rea- 
son that such offices are usually bestowed upon po- 
litical favorites, whose claims to 


recognition are 
ee 
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@ department, as that which would have to deal 
with the affairs of industry, should be selected be- 
cause of his ability and not because of his partisan- 
ship. The measure passed both houses of Con- 
gress, and on June 30, 1888, received the official 
signature of President Cleveland. 


AN ACT to establish « Departmont of Labor, 


Bo it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That there shall be at the seat of Gov- 
ernment a Department of Labor, the general de- 
sign and duties of which shall be to acquire and 
diffase among the people of the United States use- 
ful information on subjects connected with labor, in 
the most general and comprehensive sense of that 
word, and especially upon its relation to capital, 
the hours of labor, the earnings of laboring men 
and women, and the means of promoting their ma- 
terial, social, intellectual, and moral prosperity. 

Sec. 2. That the Department of Labor shall be 
under the charge of a Commissioner of Labor, who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate; he shall hold 
his office for four years, unless sooner removed, and 
shall receive a salary of five thousand dollars per 


annum. 

Sec. 3. That there shall be in the Department 
of Labor, to be appointed by the Commissioner of 
Labor: One chief clerk, at a salary of two thousand 
five hundred dollars per annum; four clorks of 


lator, and one of whom may be a stet 

eight clerks of elass one; five clerks, at 

sand dollars per annum ; one disbursing 

shall also have charge of accounts, at 

one thousand eight hundred dollars per 

two copyists, at nine hundred dollars each | 

num; two copyists, at seven hundred and 
dollars each per annum; one messenger; one 
sistant messenger; one watchman; two 
watchmen; two skilled laborers, at six hundred 
dollars each per annum; two char-women, at 
hundred and forty dollars each per annum; 
special agents, at one thousand six hundred dollars 
cach per annum; ten special agents, at one thou- 
SR ee rial do ae ee 


dollars per day while actually employed in the field 
and outside of the District of Columbia, exclusive 
of actual transportation including sleeping-car fares ; 
and such temporary experts, assistants, and other 
employes as Congress may from time to time pro- 
vide, with compensation corresponding to that of 
similar officers and employes in other departments 
of the Government. 
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vacant, the chief clerk shall perform the duties of 
Commissioner. 

Seo. 5. That the disbursing clerk shall, before 
entering upon his duties, give bond to the Treas. 
urer of the United States in the sum of twenty 
thousand dollars, which bond shall be conditioned 
that the said officer shall render a true and faithful 
account to the Treasurer, quarter-yearly, of all 
moneys and properties which shall be by him re- 
ceived by virtue of his office, with sureties to be 
approved by the Solicitor of the Treasury, Such 
bond shall be filed in the office of the Firat Comp- 
troller of the Treasury, to be by him put in suit 
upon any breach of the conditions thereof. 

Src. 6. That the Commissioner of Labor shall 
have charge in the building or premises occupied by 
or appropriated to the Department of Labor, of the 
library, furniture, fixtures, records, and other prop- 
erty pertaining to it, or hereafter acquired for use 
in its business, and he shall be allowed to expend 
for periodicals and the purposes of the library, and 
for the rental of appropriate quarters for the ac 
commodation of the Department of Labor within 
the District of Columbia, and for all other inci- 
dental expenses, such sums as Congrese may pro- 
vide from time to time. 

See. 7. That the Commissioner of Labor, in ac 
cordance with the general design and duties re- 
ferred to in section one of this act, is specially 
charged to ascertain, at ax early « date as possible, 
and erpeltd industrial changes shall make it es 





of living, and the kind of living. shall be t 
duty of the Commissioner also to ascertain and rm 
port as to the effect of the customs laws, and the 
effect thereon of the state of the currency, in the 
United States, on the agricultural industry, espe- 
cially as to its effect on mortgage indebtedness of 
farmers;" and what articles are controlled by 
‘Trusts, or other combinations of capital, business 
operations, or labor, and what effect said trusts, or 
other combinations of capital, business 

or labor have on production and prices. He shall 
algo establish a system of reports by which, at in- 
tervals of not Jess than two years, he can report the 
general condition, so far aa production is concerned, 
of the leading industries of the country. The Com- 
missioner of Labor is also specially charged to in- 
vestigate the causes of, and facts relating to, all 
controversies and disputes between employers and 
employes as they may occur, and which may tend 
Wo interfere with the welfare of the people of the 
different States, and report thereon to Congrean, 
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‘The Commissioner of Labor shall also obtain such 
information upon the various subjects committed 
to him as he may deem desirable from different 
foreign nations, and what, if any, convictmade 
goods are imported into this country, and if so, 
from whence, 

See. 8. That the Commissioner of Labor shall 
annually make a report in writing to the President 
and Congress, of the information collected and col- 
lated by him, and containing such recommenda- 
tions as he may deem calculated to promote the 
efficiency of the Department, Ho is also author- 
ized to make special reports on particular subjects 
whenever required to do so by the President or 
either House of Congress, or when he shall think 
the subject in his charge requires it. He shail, on 
or before the fifteenth day of Deeember in each 
year, make a report in detail to Congress of all 
moneys expended under his direction during the 

fiseal year. 

Sec. 9. That all laws and parts of laws relating 
to the Bureau of Labor created under the act of 
Congress approved June twentyeventh, eighteen 
hundred and eighty-four, so far as the same are ap- 
plicable and not in conflict with this act, and only 
80 far, are continued in full force and effect, and 
the Commissioner of Labor appointed under said 
act, approved June twenty-seventh, eighteen hun- 
dred and eighty-four, and all clerks and employes 
in the Bureau of Labor authorized to be appointed 
by said act or subsequent acts, shall continue in 
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office and employment ax if appointed under the 
of this act, and until a Commissioner of 
Labor, other officer, clerks, and employes are ap- 
pointed and qualified as herein required and pro- 
vided; and the Bureau of Labor, as now organized 
and existing, shall continue its work ee 
ment of Labor until the Department of 
be organized in accordance with this act; and the 
library, records, and all property now in use by 
the said Bureau of Labor are hereby transferred 
to the custody of the Departinent of Labor hereby 
created, and on the organization of the Department 
of Labor on the basis of this act, the functions of 
the Bureau of Labor shall cease. 

Sxo. 10, That on the passage of this act the 
Commissioner of Labor shall at once submit esti- 
mates for the expenses of the Department of La- 
bor for the next fiscal year, giving in detail the 
number and salaries of officers and employes 
therein. 

Approved June 13, 1888, 





Up to the present time Bureaus of Labor and 
Industries have been established in twenty States. 
‘These, together with the National Bureau, which 
recently became a Department, are doing a great 
deal for the advancement of the masses. ‘The ag- 
itation and earnest work, which resulted in the 
establishment of these institutions, came largely 
from the mombers of the Knights of Labor, wha, 
acting on the third declaration in the preamble of 
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the order, have been untiring in their efforts to 
leave the impress of the organization on the statute 
books of State and nation, Wherever the power 
of the organization hus been used to socure legislae 
tion, it has been successful, particularly where the 
legislation is calculated to aid the toiler in his 
search for better things, 

It is hoped that through the aid of the Labor 
Bureau the laborer will in time know how much of 
that which he produces belongs to him a3 a reward 
for labor done, It is hoped that it will be known 
how immense fortunes are acquired by men who 
do not work. It is hoped that the future will see 


A SYSTEM ESTABLISHED 


which will prevent the accumulation of such vast 
sums of money in the hands of one individual or 
one corporation, 

In the days of the old-time slavery a man 
brought in the market from six hundred to twelve 
hundred dollars, His master provided him with 
shelter, fuel, clothing, food, and medical attend- 
ance. The overseer, while he might at times be 
eruel, would not overwork the slave, for fear that 
the master would lose on the investment should 
the poor creature become unfit for service. To 
day slavery is said to be abolished, ‘The capitalist 
does not have to buy his slaves; they come to him 
in threes where twos could perform the required 
duty; they receive less for their daily wage than 
‘would be required to supply the necessities of the 
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old-time slave. Theslave of 

no vote on which his master 

Taco ct the peveodt pensation (SE by SPR 
until election day comes, when his master tells 
him that he must cast it for the party, or man, 

who stands the highest in the estimation of the 
employer. The slave of former years had no debts 
hanging like a alles arent Se 
master paid for everything; the present-day slave 
is never out of debt, ‘The alavery of the olden 
time never produced a millionaire; the new slavery 
has given us thousands of them to curse the nation 
with their baneful presence. Under the new dis- 
pensation it is hoped that the acquiring of immense 
fortunes will be impossible, so that moderate 
means may be afforded to every man who works 
with hand or brain. 


CAPITALIST AND LABORER 


should be compelled to make accurate returns when 
called on by the agent of the Labor Bureau. 
There is an old proverb which says, “there is 
ulways room at the top.” That ia no longer true, 
for the man of wealth has monopolized the seat 
at the top, and there is no room for any but those 
who come with hands already full. The top 
80 anxiously looked to a few short years ago has 
passed into the hands of a trust, and no poor man 
need look in that direction again until conditions 
change. The top has been monopolized the same 
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as the corner lot, and will continue to be so monop- 
olized until the true condition of the producing 
masses in their educational, moral, and financial 
status becomes known through the aid of Labor 
Bureaus and the other acquisitions to the store of 
knowledge which are being brought within reach 
of the workingmen of America. 
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from employers—Coal lands escape taxation—The man 
in the city deludes himself when he imagines that the land 
dows not relate to him—The process of settling immi- 
granta on land—The sherilf takes what the tax guthorer loft 
after bim—The newly-landed immigrant and the evicted farmer 
moet at the factory door—Hours of labor will be reduced in 
vain when thousands are driven from tho land into idlenese= 
‘Trades unionist shouts “haywed” at the man who would call 
his attention to the land—The demand for a yraduatod incowe 
tax of no avall—Unjurt muting of taxable property in citloe— 


i 


tion than the wants of the people—The wamber of acres ean mot 
bbe detormined—No junt title to absolute ownership of land—The 
“single Wax"—What taxes are pow lovied=Tax according to 
the rental value, and rents will be reduced—It opportunities 
are equal no ond can complain—Will the xingle tix ruin the 


of the workers, whether in town, city, or country, identical. 


JHE regulation of the public lands of the 

United States, in one form or another, 

has consumed much of the time of Con- 

gress, and has been the subject of a large 

share of public agitation since the adop- 

tion of the constitution of the United 

States. Various acts have been intro- 

duced and discussed having for their object the se 
curing of the settler in the possession of his home- 
stead. The first of these that became a law was 
the Pre-emption Law of March 3, 1801, which gave 


the right of pre-emption to certain pe: 


lying botween tho Miami rivers in 

on oe eae Dian oe 
west of the Ohio river. Under one act ane 
other tho benefits of pro-omption were 

until the law of June 30, 1880, which extends the 
right of settlement to unsurveyed as well as sur- 
veyed lands, with a credit of from twelve to thirty- 
three months which is given the pre-emptor by res 
idence. 





PRE-EMPTION 18 A PREMIUM 


granted the settler on condition that he makes 

manent settlement and a home on the land ¥ 

he lays claim to. By act ct coolio aoe 
office, and the payment of a fee for the 

of his claim to the land, the right ia conferred to 


occupy a certain tract of land of not more than one 
hundred and sixty, or less than forty, acres for a 
limited period, with the stipulation that at the end 
of that period the claimant shall pay to the United 
States $1.26 per acre for the land in the tntet en- 
tered upon, or claimed, when a patent for the land 
will be issued. Actual settlement upon the tract 
claimed, for the exclusive use of the 

and not for the purposes of speculation or sale, 
must be shown before the patent is granted, 

‘The pre-emption question was before the people 
and Congress until the year 1841, when the Pre- 
emption Act which was passed appeared to hare 
settled the question, In 1852 the granting of free 
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homes became a national issue with the political 
parties of that day. On August 11, 1852, the Froe 
Soil Democracy met in convention in Pittsburg, 
Pa,, to nominate candidates for President and 
Vice-president, and having done so, adopted the 
following az the twelfth plank in the platform on 
which they went before the people: 

“That the public lands of the United States be- 
long to the people, and should not be sold to indi- 
viduals, nor granted to corporations, but should be 
held as a sacred trust for the benefit of the people, 
and should be granted in limited quantities, free 
of cost, to landless settlers.” 

From the promulgation of that platform until 
1862 the land question was a national issue with 
all parties. It was discussed in primaries and at 
‘mass meetings, the 

WHOLE PEOPLE WERE AROUSED, 


and Congress was obliged to take uction as early 
as 1859. The march of the western settler had 
begun, and was sweeping across the prairies to the 
land of the setting sun. The demand for homes 
on the western lands became very great, and the 
pressure for the enactment of a law which would 
confine locators to small holdings with actual occu- 
aie improvement, and cultivation as requisites 

for possession, swept in upon Congress, and con- 
tinued until the passage of the Homestead Law of 
1862. 





In January 1800, these waa’, SESS 
gress relating to pre-emption, On the 
month Hon. Galusha A. Grow, of Pennsylvania, 
moved the following amendment: 


“Be it further enacted, that from and after the 
passage of this act no public land shall be exposed 
for sale by proclamation of the President, unless 
the same shall have been surveyed, and the return 
of such survey duly filed in the Land office, for ten 
years or more before such sale.” 


‘The amendment was adopted, but when the bill 
itself came up it was defeated, On February 1, 
of the same year, the bill before Congress was *A 
bill to secure homesteads to actual settlers on the 
public domain.” 

The bill passed the house by a vote of 120 yeas 
to 76 nays, and went to the Senate where it lay 
until the adjournment of Congress, although sev- 
eral attempts were made to bring it before the body 
for discussion. The bill was introduced 
Grow in the House. On March 6, 1860, Mr. Love- 
joy, of Illinois, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, reported the same bill tothe House, Again 
it received the 


APPROVAL OF THE HOUSE 
by a vote of 115 yeas to 65 nays, and was sont to 


the Senate, where it was referred to the Committee 
‘on public ands. Andrew Johnson, chairman of 
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the committee, reported a substitute for the bill, 
granting homesteads to settlers at 25 cents per 
secre. When this bill came before the Senate, Mr. 
Wade, of Ohio, moved to substitute the House bill, 
but the motion was lost, 

The Senate passed Mr. Johneon’s bill on May 
10, 1860, and a conference committee of both 
Houses considered the two measures and finally 
accepted the Senate bill with a few amendments. 
Both Houses having adopted a Homestead Law, it 
went to the President, and on June 28, President 
Buchanan 

VETOED THE BILL, 


and returned it to Congress with his objections. 

In the Thirty-seventh Congress, on July 8, 1861, 
Mr. Aldrich introduced a homestead bill, and after 
much deliberation and opposition it came before 
the House for discussion. On February 22, 1862, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives an- 
nounced that the regular order would be the con- 
sideration of the homestead bill. After a short 
debate, and the offering of a few amendments, the 
bill passed the House and went to the Senate, 
where it was again changed by amendment. The 
House at first refused to concur in the amend- 
ments, but on May 15 both Houses agreed upon a 
bill, and it went to the President for approval. 
On May 20, 1962, President Lincoln signed the 
Homestead Bill, and it became a law. 

The act has been amended several times, but 


tending its benefits, 


fetes Pe ao 
railroad was passed in 1833, and authorized the 
State of Iinois to divert the canal grant of 
and construct a railroad with the proceeds 
sale of said lands, ‘The act was not utilized | 


"first railroad act of any real significance 

tance, By it was initiated the system of granting 
lands to railroads, which prevailed until after July 
1, 1862, On that date 





CONGRESS INCORPORATED, 

by 4 direct act, the Union Pacific Railroad. Un- 
der the provisions of this act they were to build a 
railroad and telegraph line from the Missouri river 


to the Pacific. 

With the granting of lands to railroads began 
the raid of the speculator and the crowding of the 
settler from his homestead. Railroads began to 
push their serpentine routes through prairies, over 
mountains, and across the plains, As they tray- 
eled westward the acres beeame scarcer for the 
ttler, and he had to go farther away from civ- 

ion to find land on which to erect his home, 
Millions of acres were granted to railroads, and 
they selected the best and moat fertile portions of 
the public domain. Speculators, who could not 
gain possession of territory under the homestead 
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claim to lands in the hope that the government 
would never declare them forfeited if they were 
not tapped the whole length by the railroad to 
which the grant was made. 

The Credit, Mobilier scandals, the wholesale rob- 
beries perpetrated upon the government by land 
grabbers, and the tendency to 

MONOPOLIZE THE BEST ACRES 
in the national domain for speculative purposes, 
called the attention of the workingmen to the land 
question, and we find the National Labor Union 
speaking out on the subject in its platform. When 
the Industrial Brotherhood gave out its preamble 
in 1874, the fifth resolution, or demand, was for 


“ The reserving of the public lands, the heritage 
of the people, for the actual settler—not another 
acre for railroads or speculators.” 


It was not that there was a dread of a scarcity 
of land that this demand was made. It had its 
Dirth in the unjust manner in which the public 
lands were being absorbed, and although it was 
‘not as clear-cut a declaration as that which ema- 
nated from the convention of the Free Soil Democ- 
racy in 1852, it briefly expressed the scntiments 
of those who endeavored to attract the attention of 
the wage workers to greater issues than the wage 


question, 
In the first General Assembly of the Knights of 
Labor at Reading the declaration of the Industrial 


na on lords hope to finally encircle us. A. 
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Brotherhood on the land question was en 

and adopted. In the meantime those wi 

quired lands through sharp practice or 

kept them in reserve, waiting for advanced 
which always accompany a desire to 

land. ‘The steady flow of immigration drove me 
chanics from their homes in the cities, and many 
determined to till the soil in preference to working 
for reduced wages in the large trade centres. With 
his face turned toward the land, the workingman 
saw etanding between him and the most 


VALUABLE ACRES 


the form of the speculator, and he determined to 
enter his protest against so unjust a system, At 
first his voice was not heard, but with the growth 
of organization he began to make his power felt, 
and he began to ask for something more than to 
keep the land from the speculator; he wished to 
compel the speculator to make restitution. When 
the Goneral Assembly met in Pittsburg, Pa, in 
September, 1880, the Grand Master Workman, re- 
ferring to the land problem, said: 


“Millions of acres have been stolen from the 
people, and while we may think that that question 
is of no interest to us here to-day, I sincerely be 
lieve that for every acre of the land which God de- 


signed for man’s use and benefit that is stolen, an- 
other link is riveted to the chain with which the 
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few short years ago, if the Representatives of La- 
bor met in convention such as this is, the land 
question would not necessarily intrude itself upon 
them; but during those few short years we have 
slept, and to-day, whether we will or not, it is thrust 
upon ts.” 


He urged upon the General Assembly to express 
an opinion upon the question, but no action was 
taken at that session, and the fifth section of the 
preamble remained unchanged. No reference was 
made to the matter at the Detroit convention, in 
1881, but at the New York session, which convened 
on September 5, 1882, at No, 8 Union Square, the 


In my opinion, the main, all-absorbing question of the hour is the 
question. And did Tallow this opportunity of exproming: that 
to the Knights of Labor of Aterica to pars by without take 

of it, 1 would prove myvelf false Ww my own convio- 
‘Fight and justice. The eight-hour law, the of 
labor, and the currency question, ure all of weighty moment 
upabore ther all stands the land question. 
may fraine as many eight-hour Taws as 
‘buille them all, and render them anil and 
labor if you will, bat ive mo the land, and 
‘slaves, Make your currency of what mar 
‘own the land you can not hase your cur- 
‘wealth of the nation, for that wealth is the Laxn. 
the Jay 


absorb your wealth and render your legislation ull 


‘our Western fiolds today and note the rapid exes 
with which monopoly is seixing upon the fairest acres our country 
foniainn ‘The people of Ireland exer trom landlontica to-day 
easier sa Neon Were "Votre Sie st the worst eermen 
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welfare of future generations, and do justice while jt oxn bo done 
If Lever come to believe in individeal, absolute ownership in 
consistent, believe 





God ordained that any man should have such power? Such 
doctrine is monstrous. It won't do to aay that such a caso is only 
4 supposition, and that no danger of jt ever occurring exista Tho 
‘question to consider ix would it be just or right for much m thing 
Wo take place? If not, then take alepe to remove a syetom that 
would make such « thing possible Give heed to this land ques 





God hasten the day when the “greater felon” will bo brought 
to justice! And may our organization be brave enough to shoalder 
ite portion of the remponsitulity, and share in the glory of the 
achievement. If there exinte wuch a thing on earth ax a joat title 
tothe ownership of land, I bave yet to learn of it but in searching 
for it I found this {a “Dlackstono's Commentaries on the Knglish 
Law 

“Pleased aa we are with the possession [of land], we seem afraid 


‘SH! 


i 


i 


‘passing will exuno 
think, then the discussion to follow must lead to good 


The convention did not deem it prudent to take 
any action on the recommendation of the G. M. W. 
‘The order at that time was not known to 


cs 





eral Assembly attracted little or no notice. 

only attention given to the subject at the time was 
to subject the writer to no small share of adverse 
criticism because of the extreme views he advanced. 
When the next convention was held at. Cincinnati, 
in 1883, the Grand Master Workman again pre- 
sented the subject to the body for its consideration 
in the following language: 


I deem it proper to again draw the attention of the General 
Assembly to the land question. I referred to it in my last annual 
addrom, and it is worthy of the mort seriour consideration that thix 
Lody can bestow upon it Tho public lands of this are 
Sebag flched: trom om not domly, tut quikly and wae: 
action will the toilerm take to not only prevent any furthe 


‘of the poople's heritage, but to restore 10 the people every mere tial 
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trom the Iandlon, who has gained the right to demand reat for the 
snd of Ireland, only to face him in a still worse form on this cone 
it in wstonishing, bot true, thut alien landlords own mill- 


have on the An 
and Ireland, living in an atmosphere where they ean not but hate 
everything tut is American, own eight million, aine hundred aud 
Giteen thousand acres of American soll, ‘Thewe men are oll laude 
lords. In England they, by their influence, secure the passage by 
the British government of an "Enforced Emigration Act" for the 
arpos of sing Wate vise rus tke own land is une 
that these vultures may be enabled to face them again where thoy 
have absolute control of the eoil, and ean exact muck terms us pleases 


Asie not becanse I was born tn this land that I speak so atromgly 
‘on this subject, but because T believe that this country was intended, 
and should be held, for the oppremed of the earth, I am opposed 
see aa forme est Ns wi ae as we dos 

‘will not do as the bumble foreigner doos; that Is, swear alle 

‘to the flag that wax born amid the struggle againat tyranny, 


ion. Monaroliy could not retain ita hold on this country one hun» 
dred yeare ago, the people were aroused; but what the stool of the 
tyrant could not conquer then, the gold of the dewendant of that 
‘tynant has since then succeeded in taking from us, 1 recognine no 
right on the part of the aristocracy of the old or new worlds to own 
our lands. We fought to hold them once, and if it is necessary 1 


question of the hour; open your wyen to its enormity, my friends, 
and act. Iwill in other places deal more exhaustively with this 
question of the lavit for the peuple, and for the present leave It in 


No notice was taken of the advice contained in 
the address, for the reason that the land question 


were alluded to in the address of the nd M: 
Workinan. 


mended by the G. M. W. In his address 
said: 

‘Tho fiith declaration made in our “ preamble" demands the re 
serving of the public lande—the hestage of 

‘actoal eettler;—not another acre for 





‘the people of the nation,—not another acre for railroad, apecula- 
tors, oF gamblers of any description, whethor eltiten ot alien, ror 
ident ar noa-resident,—and that all lands wow held for the purposes 
‘of speculation by corporation or individual shall be restored to the 
‘sire of the people.” 


While the convention did not adopt 
tion of the G, M. W., it made a radical change in 


the entire preamble, 
order the fourth section referred to the Iand ques- 


E : and read as follows: 
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‘That the public lands, the heritage of the peaplo, be rerarved for 
actual settlers; not another acre for railrows or specnilators, and that 
‘all lands now held for speculative purposes bo taxed to their foll 
aloe. 


Here and there throughout the order local as- 
semblies took up the subject for debate; others 
drew up regolutions expressive of their sentiments, 
and forwarded them to their representatives in 
Congress. No small share of public attention was 
given to the restoration of misappropriated lands 
during the years 1884-5-6. The @, M. W. mailed 
to each member of Congress copies of his annual 
addresses from 1882 to 1886, or that portion of 
them which referred to national affairs. The ad- 
dross of 18865, delivered at Hamilton, Ontario, in 
October of that year, contains the following refer- 
ence to the question of land legislation: 

At the Inst semtion of the General Assembly I called the attention 
(cha Day to tbo rplety with which the heragy of he Amerienn 
people war from under their fect. Native and alien land- 


Fog un unencioga ot Guo rts fands of te naloa, and it eum 
‘no longer be said: 
fete Soe meebo os es, Si Ma in en, 
‘Where the mighty Missouri rolls down to the ea, 
Where man tem sawn, Af ie be willing to toll, 
‘And shalt have fr Wola labor who fruit of the «all 


‘Tho man who goes to the West today, and ia willing to toll must 
toll for another, and the fruits of the soll which thin labor prediaces 
Serre Ee cew Tht sn who silaa pie aa 
of one hundred and 
to take. up, munt compote in the m: Teta Ge ee 
his prodacts, 
te five 
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by whieh the people may gain access to the land without the 
of being disinherited, 





was devoted to the troubles which sprang up in 
the labor world, and for three years the attention 
| 
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of the entire order was diverted in a different di- 
rection from that which pointed to the vital quos- 
tion of land reform. In none of his later addresses 
to the General Assembly did the G. M. W. refer 
to the subject, and but little time was allowed him 
to even give a thought to the matter. 

In his report to the special session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, which met at Cleveland, in May, 
1886, J. P. McGaughey, Secretary of the General 
Co-operative Board, urged that the co-operative 
funds of the order be devoted to the purchase of 
land for the relief of members who resided in 


the House of Representatives at Washington in 
relation to alien landlordism. It reads: 


‘The country had magnificent poswaion in tho public domain 
‘of at time, and under proper management would have stfarded 
for 


an, 
acquire other areas of the public lands; and now this gener- 
ea gea eh tha tae Mcracy Fe hat abt eghnalg oa Sonal 
‘than 8,000,000 acres of arable agricultural tind remain for 
‘the sottlery, and about 90,000,000 af acres anly of Inds 

of improvement by irrigation. These lands are becoming more and 


‘been secured in great arcas and holdings by capitalists and corpor- 
ations, foreign ax well sus dowestic. 

Im the hands of many of these forelgn owners and holders, 
‘thee lands are made subject to = aystem of landlontinn and con- 
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ditions totally ma-American 
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the facts and figures which prove that publie | 
were voted away by Congress in a 
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‘that no greater evil exists than the holding of lands 
for such purposes, it is equally true that to properly 
estimate the number of acres thus held is almost 
impossible, and should a law be passed in compli- 
ance with the demand of the Knights of Labor, it 
would fall far short of the object intended, for the 
holders of lands would claim that they were not. 
holding them for speculative purposes, and no one 
eould prove that the contrary was true until they 
wore offered for sale, Even then it would be diffi- 
cult to prove that speculation had anything to do 
with the sale. 

If the Knights demanded that “all lands held 
by parties, other than the government, shall bear 
an equal proportion of the taxation required for the 
maintenance of the government, and unimproved 
lands shall be assessed at the same rate as the 
nearest improved land,” they would come nearer 
to the establishment of a 


JUST RATE OF TAXATION, 


and whether lands were held for speculation or not, 
they would not escape their just proportion of tax- 
ation. Through the operations of the system of 
holding land for speculative purposes, labor is 
drained of its last dollar, and poverty abounds 
where comfort would be found if we were living 
under a just and humane system of land owner- 
ship. Bvery acre of Jand held for speculative pur- 
poss ix tax upon industry; it is more, it is a 
legalized theft, and does more to promote discord 
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‘The centrally-located lots were kept off the market 
and reserved for future sales,—when a sufficient 
number of the cheaper lots had been sold to en- 
hance the value of those in reserve, In less than 
three years a town of about three thousand inhab- 
itants had been built up in that neighborhood, 
Stores, churches, schools, and one or two sroall fac 
tories had beon built, and the corporation had sold 
two hundred of the one hundred dollar lots, and 
one hundred and seventy-live of the others. 

‘The sum realized on the sale of these lots was 
$45,000. ‘Tho lots averaged five to the acre, and 
after the sale of the three hundred and seventy-five 
lots, the company had remaining, including the 
spot on which the breaker and buildings wero 
erected, 


TWENTY-ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE 


lots. Those who purchased from them paid inside 
of three years within five thousand dollars of the 
total sum invested in the land. At the end of 
three years the price of the remaining lots advanced 
to $300 and $500, according to location. 

The company invested in more real estate, and 
erected more tenements for the use of those of their 
employes who were unwilling or too poor to pure 
chase homes. In disposing of the lots each deed 
contained a clause reserving the coal and mineral 
beneath the surface for the use of the company, and 
at the end of the fourth year those who purchased 
lots had paid back to the company the $50,000 it 


except an exercise of good business 
wee ya el 
been 


of the company. It. 
number of lola that would be sold, and. wham the 


acre, while their purchasers paid by the lot, and, as 
nearly all of the lots were sold on contracts rum 
ning from three to six years, the interest at six per 
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homes of the workmen, the company rated the 
remaining lands at higher figures than before, be- 
cause of the labor of other bands than their own. 
In this instance, and its parallel may be found in 
every community, the corporation not only spec 
ulated in the land, but in the labor of those who 
oceupled it as well. 

‘When the works were started the company paid 
a fair rate of wages, but after the first year the 
stock of the concern was 


WATERED TO ABOUT DOUBLE 


its original cost, and in order to draw interest on 
an honest investment of $200,000, and on a ficti- 
tious stock of an equal amount, the wages of the 
workmen were reduced ten per cont. ‘Those who 
had not invested in homes were at liberty to quit 
the service of the company, and move elsewhere, 
but those who had purchased, or contracted for the 
purchase of homes, were obliged to remain, anf 
there were enough of them to carry on operations 
with the aid of a number of cheap imported work- 
men, who took the places of those who left the 
town to seek for more remunerative employment. 

Other exactions than reductions of wages were 
imposed upon the men who had been induced to 
locate in that town, and instead of the possession 
of a home proving « blessing, it turned out to be a 
hardship under the aystem in vogue at that point. 
‘This illustration will fit hundreds of eases to be 
ea parts of the country, and portrays 














tax of $6 per annum for school and | 
e the land See 
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same number of square feet. Up to this time noth- 
ing had been done to change the appearance, qual- 
ity, or nature of the lot, only the act of transferring 
it to me for building purposes caused the assessor 
to demand $6 from me, while asking but $1.50 from 
the corporation. To-day the land on either side of 
mine; on the samo side of the street, sella for $1200 
per lot, 

T have ereeted a house, and on that and the lot 
pay a tax of $50 per annum. On my 


LABOR AND IMPROVEMENTS 


I am required to pay at the rate of $50 a year, 
while a great corporation holds the surface of its 
one hundred and forty-six acres in reserve, waiting: 
for others to locate in the neighborhood that it may 
demand $1500 per lot, If for the crime of improv- 
ing my lot Iam fined $50 a year, why should not - 
the corporation, which holds the adjoining lands 
“for speculative purposes, be required to pay at lenst 
the same rate of taxation? It is being enriched 
every time I plant a tree, a shrub, or a flower, If 
I put a now coat of paint on my house I am re- 
quired to pay a higher rate of taxation for the la- 
bor done, and because I have performed that labor 
the corporation across the street advances the priee 
of its land. It charges whoever will buy for my 
labor, and contributes little or nothing, in compar- 
ison to its resources, to the tax rate of the city, 
while expecting to derive a large profit from those 
who reside therein. 


Han ink 
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would pay $4440 a year, instead of $1318.50, ns at 
present, and there is no just reason why that cor- 
poration and all others should not pay at the same 
rate os individuals do. 

Every acre escaping its proportionate share of 
taxation is imposing a burden on some other per- 
son, and to that extent is robbing that other person 
as surely and as effectively as though the pockets 
of that person were picked on the public highway. 

‘That the greater portion of the lands of the na- 
tion are held by 


INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS 


is true; that they do not pay their proportionate 
share of taxes under our present laws, is true; that 
other persons residing in the nation must make up 
the deficieney and support the state, is also true; 
that whoever contributes what these landholders 
should contribute, is being wronged, is as true ax 
any of the other propositions, and it is certain that 
the laws which permit such violations af the rights 
of the people are radically wrong. 

It is aaserted that to prevent epeculative land 
holding would injure the farmers of the country. 
There is not a vestige of truth in that statement. 
Farmers do not cultivate their lands for the purpose 
of speculating in the price of the farm, nor do they 
sell their farms unless they intend to give up farm- 
ing, or remove to another location. If they sell for 
the latter purpose, then speculation will work as 


engage in farming, as a consequence, he regards 
with indifference the agitation going on in the di- 
rection of requiring land to pay its just share of 
what is now 





WRUNG FROM THE ACHING BACK 









of the laborer. To bring the question squarely be- 
fore the resident of the city, we will accompany 
him to Castle Garden, and witness the process of 
“settling immigrants on land" when the steamer 
comes into port. A foreigner, who was a farmer 
at home, naturally wishes to become a farmer in 
America. The agent of the land grant company 
mects him when he lands, or used to do so before 
the company established an agency in Europe to 
send men over, and offers him an to 
take up land in the West at interest ranging from 
six to twenty per cent. The immi; 
the offer, and with his wife and family goes to the 
land. He is poor and has to borrow money to buy 
He pays interest on the 
well as on the money he 


= | 
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hopes to be able to pay the corporation. At the 
end of five years he has not succeeded in ruising 
the mortgage on his farm, and has barely succeeded 
in raising a living on it, It may be that his farm 
is part of a tract held by an alien landlord, pos- 
sibly the one who drove him from his home in 
Europe, but whether it is or not the effect on him 
is the same, for the instinct of the Iandlord is the 
same the world over, and when the time expires 
the mortgage must be paid as well as the rent. 
Not being in a condition to meet his obligations, 
our farmer is forced to 


SURRENDER TO THE SHERIFF, 


and gives to tho land owner every acre that he 
agreed to purchase from him, with all of his stock, 
tools, and fixtures that the interest did not cat up 
before. Penniless as when he landed, londed down 
with a debt whieh he did not take to this country 
with him, older and as a consequence less able to 
earn a living for a family that has grown largor, 
he leaves the farm. He can not take up land any- 
where else, and his path lies in the direction of the 
city. On arriving there he gocs to the factory to 
geek for employment among men who imagine that 
the land question does not concern them. 

Standing at the door of the factory ix another 
man who has just landed in America. Both men 
are strangers to each other, but they are actuated 
hy one impulse; they want bread for themselves 
and families, and their mission to that factory door 





AT A REDUCTION IN WAGES, 


In either event the number of the unemployed ix 
not reduced, and the farmer from the West, uniting 





with the immigrant from the East, assist in reduc 
ing the wages of the man in the middle, of the man 
in the city who scoffs at the idea of farming, or 
land, having anything to do with him, 

‘The trade unionist, basing all of his hopes on a 
reduction of the hours of labor, or an increase af 
ten per cent, in wages, does not realize that through 
our iniquitous land system men enough are turned 
away from the land every year to fill the factories: 
should they strike for shorter hours or better pay. 
Blind to their own best interests, the trade union- 
ists refuse to strike hands with the farmers, the 
Knights of Labor, and others in the work of land 
reform, while speculation in land, the unequal pay- 
ment of taxes on land, and the operation of im- 
mense tracts of land on the bonanzu farm principle, 
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drive hundreds of thousands away from the land 
who would never darken a factory door if they 
could till the soil, and make a living at it. 

All who can not find work to do must live on the 
labor of those who are employed, and an advance 
of ten per cent., if it comes under such conditions, 
is soon lost again where thousands seck for work. 
‘The hours of labor will be reduced in vain where 
hundreds of thousands seek for employment as a ro- 
sult of unjust taxation and speculative landholding. 
Our cities are increasing in population at an alarm- 
ing rate. Men are swarming in from the eountry, 
claiming that it is no longer possible to make a 
living on the land. 

SYNDICATES, CORPORATIONS, AND MILLIONAIRES 


are engaging in agriculture on a magnificent scale; 
they claim that they are making bread cheap for 
the people of the cities. Thoy are also increasing 
the population of the cities, and adding to the num- 
ber of those who can not earn the money with 
which to bny bread. 

Under such a system as this the farmer and me- 
chanic are at the mercy of the corporations who con- 
trol the factories and the farms, With machinery 
in the hands of corporate power, turning men out 
of employment while it turns out riches for the 
owners, with large farms being tilled by hired men 
who hold no interest in the land, and who go to the 
cities in winter; with mortgages driving farmers 
into the cities at all seasons of the year; with the 
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gauge the income of the wealthy, but the man who 
speculates in land will not tell the truth about his 
income if he can save money by telling a lie. 
Honor will not oblige him to state the truth, for 
smothers honor, Porjury will be re- 
sorted to to retain the wealth which unfair dealing: 
has won, and the greatest difficulty will be experi- 
enced in ascertaining what a man's income is. 

In the city of Detroit there resides a wealthy 
man who owns hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of property in the city. In his dwelling is a 
picture for which he paid $25,000, He admits that 
he paid $15,000 for it. His assessed valuation for 
all of the property owned by him in the 


crry 1s nuT $256,000, 


He deceived the assessor, he wronged the city, he 
defrauded every other citizen in Detriot, and is aa 
dishonest as though he were a forger or an embez- 
zler. How could we trust to the honor of such a 
man to render a true account of what his income 
was? His double may be found in every square 
in every town and hamlet in the United States; 
and in large cities it is an acknowledged fact that 
itis not possible to properly estimate the amount. 
of property held by the wealthy. Take any of our 
great trunk lines of railway running through more 
than one State, and attempt to estimate the income 
of one of the directors, and complete failure must 
attend the effort. 

No law can be framed that will prove effective 





SHORT OF MURDER: 


to get possession of that stock? The average man 
will have to become much better than at 
before the levying of a graduated income tax wil 
#0 far touch his heart as to cause him to pay it, 
‘The present method of assessing property is not 
equitable. Through its operations those who | 
the use of it, The 
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* ing to their full value, while the palace of the mill- 
ionaire is assessed for a tenth or a twentieth part 
of what it is worth. Tho laborer, farmer, and me- 
chanic tell the truth when asked what the value of 
their possessions ia, while the millionaire resorts 
to the same methods to avoid paying his taxes that 
won for him so much more of this world’s effects 
than hia neighbors are possessed of. 

Take another view of the matter and we are 
forced to admit that the graduated income tax, if it 
could be collected, would prove unjust and burden- 
some, a well as a atumbling-block, in the way of 
enterprise. Two men owning adjoining farms 
might start in the field of agriculture on equal 
terms. The opportunities might be the same at the 
beginning, the soil the same, the amount of wealth 

by each of equal value. In all things 
their chances at the start might be equal. One 
might be 

THRIFTY AND INDUSTRIOUS; 


the other, careless and lazy, he thrifty farmer 
might reap a rich reward for labor done in the 
way of enriching his farm, raising a large number 
of horses, cows, and sheep. His buildings might 
be very valuable, and his farm, at the end of a fow 
years, might be worth fifty times as much as at. 
the start. 

With the lazy farmer the situation might be ex- 
actly the reverse, und if a graduated income tax 
were levied, the industrious farmer would have to, 


ita 


IE] 
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ing in the men instead of the opportunities, renders 
it absolutely impossible to legislate in an equitable 
manner on the collecting of a tax upon incomes, 
In admitting that the tax should be graduated on 
incomes, we recognize the fact that they will differ 
with different men ; that the conditions under which 
men labor are not equal, and as a consequence we 
should aim more particularly at equalizing the 
conditions than at graduating the incomes. To 
attempt to graduate the tax upon the incomes of 
the people of the present day would be vain, while 
we allow the conditions which make it so easy for 
man to cheat his neighbor to remain unchanged, 

‘The lawa now in force which regulate the meth- 
ods of taxation should be amended in some in- 
stances, and in others repealed. !t is the supposi- 
tion that laws are founded on the 


NECESSITIES OF THE PEOPLE, 


but such is not the rule of action in making laws 
of the nineteenth century. The necessities of the 
whole people are not so potent in shaping legisla- 
tion as the shrewdness, the lack of conscience, the 
use of money, and the influence of corporations. 
This statement every one belicves to be true, and 
it is true unless the press, the pulpit, and the 
statesmen of the land have been deceiving the peo 
ple for the last quarter of a century. The evidence 
to bear out their assertions is so conclusive that 
there*neéd be no doubt of the truth of what they 
#ay. 


itil 
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how to read; to-day it is to get them to read, for 
they know how, and to understand what they do 
rend, s0 that the best possible use may be made of 
the learning. What is required most is a thor- 
ough education of the people on the subjects which 
relate to their well being Through the ignorance 
of the people, a3 a mass, the class was permitted 
to “get there” it mattered not how, and having 
accomplished that feat they were permitted to 
“stay there" by those who did not appreciate the 
value of a change of legislation. 

Acareful examination of the subject will prove 
that the levying of a 


GRADUATED INCOME TAX 


will not accomplish the desired result, The assess- 
ing of property now practiced will not place the 
burden where it rightfully belongs, and there must 
be some other remedy, some other means by which 
equity may approach nearer to us in the mannge- 
ment of our affairs, It is offered as a solution of 
the difficulty that the number of acres to be sold to 
each individual shall not exceed one hundred and 
sixty, and that a penalty be inflicted where viola- 
tions of the law are discovered. I once entertained 
auch a belief. 

Such = law would be a dead letter from the be- 
ginning, and would inaugurate an era of fraud and 
perjury that would be lamentable to contemplate, 

‘one pretext or another men would procure 
the services of others, and under assumed names 
a 
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individnal to the use of the soil is equal to that of 
overy other individual; and should it come to pasa 
after the promulgation of such a law as is spoken 
of, that the required number of persons laid claim 
to the lands of the State, and became possessed of 
them, it must also follow that the remaining mill- 
ions would exiat, if they existed at all, without po- 
litical life, they would he deprived of all rights 
which were born with them, and unless a new dis- 
tribution should take place they could lay claim to 
nothing within the State except that which was 
bestowed on them in charity by the fortunate pos 
‘sessors of the soil. 

While such a law would prove disastrous, and 
while it is only cupposed case,” it is well for 
the people to consider it in order that they may 
arrive at correct conclusions concerning the 





DISTRIBUTION OF LAND. 


Every one of those who would be entitled to the 
Tand would not want it. Some would not be con- 
tent with one hundred and sixty acres; others 
would be content with less than an acre, while oth- 
ers would prefer living a4 tenants for life. So fur 
as the actual desires or wants of the people are con- 
corned, they can never be regulated by Inw, either 
in the distribution of land or anything else. 

Not caring to enter upon the land for the pur- 
pose of cultivating it, and deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to hold it for speculative purposes, the ma- 
jority would take but little interest in the subject, 
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greatest measure of relief to the greatest number, 
would be passed in their stead. The wants of 
society would regulate the holding of the earth’s 
surface by mankind. Each individual, then, has a» 
natural right to the use of the earth, no more or 
Tess, and no law can vest in him the right to hold 
the soil in absolute ownership beyond a time when 
the rights of others demand that he surrender that 
right for the good of the greatest number, 

What man may lawfully do to-day, may be 
looked upon ina far different light when the neces- 
sities of the whole people have changed the condi- 
tions under which he exercised that right, 


WE MAY SCOFF AL THE IDEA 


of ignoring the right of man to absolute ownership 
of the earth, but want will set aside that right in 
the interest of a higher law. Those who now stead- 
fastly hold to the opinion that man has a right to 
hold in absolute title as many acres of land as he 
pleases, will not be willing to admit that other men 
have no right to purchase any part of the earth, 
even though they huve the means wherewith to 
do 80. 

‘The believer in absolute ownership must: also be 
a believer in no ownership. He believes in abso 
lute ownership for himself and no ownership for 
others. Those who own the earth to-day are up- 
held in that ownership only because necessity has 
not driven the many to the point where they re- 
quire the use of the land. When necessity drives 





orton af revonia tate eae 
At first sight it may appear that | 
h s, and that there is no 
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in the operations of the tax collector. 
While it is true that it is from the earth the la- 
borer extracts that which does pay the taxes, it is 
also true that it is the laborer who pays the taxes, 
and not the earth, from which he produced the 
wealth. We have a multiplicity of taxes to-day. 
We have water taxes, gus taxes, street taxes, city 
taxes, school taxes, mercantile taxes, taxes for the 
maintenance of the board of health, the corpse is 
taxed before it can be buried, the undertaker is 
taxed for burying the corpse, the cemetery, which 
escapes taxation, taxes the corpse for occupying a 
portion of it. Taxes for the payment of salaries 
of officers, state taxes, county taxes, bridge taxes, 
poll taxes, poor taxes, sewer taxes, taxes for keep- 
ing a horse, a dog, a cow, pig, a watch. Every 
outhouse erected is taxed, a new fence adds to tho 
taxation of the property owner. If the citizen’ ix 
satisfied with a certain kind of an indispensable 
outhouse, which does not come up to the require- 
ments of the board of hoalth, he is 


FINED FoR MAINTAINING A NUISANCE, 


and if he makes alterations and improvements upon 
it he is fined by the tax collector for doing #0. 
‘The cartman is taxed for every hack, cab, omni- 
‘bus, stage, or animal he possesses, and if he docs 
not keep them in a certain style he is fined for it. 

Tn Pennsylvania we pay an occupation tax. The 
laborer is assessed at a valuation of $50, while the 
Millionaire is assessed at but $200. There is s 


a 


‘As has boon stated, the tax scr a nota 
curately estimate the 





VALUE OF THE HOUSE, 


or its possible contents, by standing in front of it, 
and taking an outside view of it. He can not as- 
certain what the ravages of time have done to de- 
preciate the property; he can not examine the 
walls, cellar, garrett, or other parts of the house, 
and ean not, does not, do his duty as it should be 
done, he simply gueases at the value of the prop- 
erty, and then goes to the owner to find out if he 
has guessed aright, and he always finds that he 
has guessed too high, unless the owner happens to 
be a friend of his, and then there is no fault to find. 
Taxes are not honestly levied at present, and 
under the law favoritism may be, and is, shown in 
every city and township. It is arguod that it 
would not be fair or equitable to tax land values, 
and let the property erected. on the land 
taxation, It is because the property, such 


a 
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houses, barns, stores, and factories, that now stand 
on the land, are not taxed as they should be, and 
because they can not be properly or equitably as- 
sessed, that a single land tax would prove to be the 
very essence of equity, that I advocate it, Every- 
thing is uncertain at the present time, but levy 
the tax on the value of the land, and a tapeline, 
properly and judiciously handled, will enable the 
assessor to decide with accuracy the exact valua- 
tion of the property he measures, and levy his as- 
sessment accordingly. 

One wan may be content to live in a hovel, he 
may accumulate money in speculation, and hoard 
jit away without adding to the wealth or beauty of 
the city or town he lives in by the addition of a 
coat of paint to his wretched home. His house 
may be situated in the heart of a city; if s0, 


1S LAND IS CERTAINLY AS VALUABLE 


as that of his neighbor, who has erected a beautiful 
house, which is a comfort to the owner, and an ad- 
dition to the wealth and beauty of the town. If all 
of his neighbors adhcred to the plan on which be 
worked, there would be no handsome residences or 
buildings in the place, business would shan the 
town and enterprise would dio, 

If the property nearest to. his is worth $10,000, 
and the miser is asked to sell his land and hovel, 
he, too, will ask $10,000 for them, and give as a 
reason that “my next neighbor asks that price for 
his place, and mine is worth more, for it is unen- 





the miser has continued to pay a ; 

All this time the community has been ¢ 

this man, and making his land more i 
this tine th come unity hen bet Tee 
on the miser’s property, for through his greed he 
has escaped payment, since the improvements 
alone are taxed, and he, haying made no improve- 
ments, does not 


CONTRIBUTE HIS JUST SHARE 


to the support of the community, but when the 
time comes to sell his land he charges the pur- 
chaser for the labor of those around him who haye 
not received any of the benefits of enriching his 
land. 

Every resident of such a neighborhood is entitled 
to ashare of the value of that property. They do 
not ask that the owner pay them « percentage of 
the proceeds of the sale, but they have a right to 
expect that he should contribute his share of tax 
ation to assist in supporting the community. 

What is true of the lot in the city is also true of 
the farm in the country. The miserly farmer who 
drains his land of the last dollar, and hoards that 
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dollar away from sight, injures the neighborhood 
he lives in by obliging the other farmers to pay a 
higher rate of taxation. Under our present laws 
there is no encouragement to the farmer or prop- 
erty owner to beautify or improve his place. He 
knows that he will be taxed for it, and he also 
knows that if he lives in a hovel he will escape tax- 
ation, The reward is not conferred for thrift, for 
improvement, for enterprise, but for niggardliness 
and improvidence, 

What would be an equitable basis on which to 
levy a single tax? is asked. Ascertain the rental 
value of the property, and assess it accordingly ; 
assess all around in the same ratio. The 


SPECULATIVE VALUE 


of land may be eaid to be fickle and unsatisfactory. 
‘The owner of a piece of proporty may ask a certain 
price for it when speculating in land, and the ne- 
cessities of the seeker may not have pushed him to 
a point where ho is willing to give that price, ‘The 
speculative value of the lund is not ensy to ascer- 
tain, except on application to the owner, but the 
rental value of property is known to the whole 
community, 

Tt has been advanced as an objection to rating 
taxation according to the rental value of the land, 
that city like Philadelphia would have to pay 
taxes enough to maintain the whole machinery of 
the State, cities, townships, and all, That argu- 
ment may hold if we admit that the rents in Phil- 
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‘one will have to pay; the lower the rate of taxa- 
tion on property, the greater the stimulus to the 
workman to purchase a homestead of his own. 
But why should a large city pay so much more than 
the country? is asked. It will not pay more than 
the country under such a system of taxation, for 
every community will pay an equitable rate of tax- 
ation. It is the surrounding country that makes 
the land in the city valuable. 

Tfno revenue came into Philadelphia from outside 
of the city limits; if the inhabitants of Pennsylvania 
should decide to divert trade to Pittsburg, and not 
patronize Philadelphia again, the business of the 
Jatter city would naturally drift to Pittsburg. The 
surrounding country assists in 


PAYING THE TAXES 


of all of our cities, and should receive some of the 
benefits from their investments. Rents are not so 
» high in small towns as in large cities, and as a con- 
the rate of taxation would not be so high, 
but if all lands, whether in city or country, are 
taxed according to their rental value, then no lands 
will escape. No one man or set of men will have 
to pay the taxes of any other man or set of men, 
and all unoceupied lands now held for speculative 
will contribute their full share to the sup- 

port of the State. 
But the poor man who owns a lot alongside of 
the residence of « millionaire will have to pay as 
‘much for his lot as the millionaire, and that would 
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not be fair, is another objection, one, too, that is 
often advanced. I know of no place where the 
millionaire and workingman own adjoining proper- 
ties, and if there is such a case in the United States 
at the present day it will be only a question of time 
when. under our present system of taxation, the 
millionaire will own the two lots. 

If land is worth anything to man in any part of 
the globe he should be willing to pay for the use of 
it; and if that land is situated in the heart of a city 
along-side of the land owned by a millionaire, then 
the owner should pay for its use the same as the 
millionaire. We have millionaires now by the 
thousand where we once had them by the dozen, 
and they have become millionaires because they 
have been permitted to hold vast tracts of 


LAND FREE FROM TAXATION. 


‘They have been permitted to absorb these lands 
while operating mines. factories, railroads, and other 
industries, through the operation, of which they 
have made life unbearable to some of their work- 
men that they might drive them to the land, and 
there take advantage of them again. With land 
paying its full share of taxation, and that is all that 
is required, the millionaire of the future will be 
come such through his own ability. if at all, for he 
will not have the land to speculate in while amass- 
ing wealth. 

The “ single tax will ruin the farmers ” is shouted 
across the prairies and over the plains. If lifting 
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@ part of the burden from the back of the farmer, 
and placing it on the shoulders of the man who 
holds more acres than the farmer without the pay- 
ment of a hundreth part of the taxes which the 
farmer is obliged to pay, is ruin, then indeed will 
the farmers be ruined. The farm may be decreas- 
ing in value, yet the farmer may have to keep up 
the same rate of taxation, He may have to invest 
@ greut part of his income in fertilizer and improved 
machinery to make his farm pay, but so long as he 
does not tear down his house and barns, and erect 
hovels and sheds, he will have to keep up payment 
at the same old rate to the tax gatherer. His yield 
of produce may not be as large as last year, but 
his yield to the tax collector 


WILL NOT BE LESSENED 


in proportion, If there is a class of men on the 
soil of America who are directly interested in se- 
curing the passage of a single tax law, that class is 
‘to be found whore farmers are numerous, 

What troubles the farmer is that some one who 
knows nothing about the question has informed 
him that he will have to pay as much per square 
foot for his land as the resident of the large city 
will have to pay, and that taxes are to be levied 
the same on city land a3 on the farm, The rental 
value of the farm, according to the rate of the 
neighborhood in which it is situated, is all that 
he will have to pay, and at that same rate must 
the improvident farmer and the idle speculator 
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every ill that industry is heir to; far from it. Nei- 
ther would I have it take the place of a duty on 
imports from foreign countries. Several land re- 
formers would have the single tax answer all pur- 
poses of taxation, and in that they are right, but 
there are many who do not regard a duty on im- 
ports asa tax. It is supposed to be a protection 
to American labor to have imports subject to a 
duty, and that question should be agitated, dise 
cussed, and fought out on the line of protection 
until the end is made plain. It not clear to many 
that a tariff is n protection, and until all doubts are 
dispelled that question should not be obscured or 
confounded with the single tax discussion. If the 
day comes when men will realize the benefits to be 


DERIVED FROM A SINGLE LAND TAX 


they will also know whether the duties now levied 
in the name of protection serve the purposés for 
which they are levied. 

The agitation on tho subject of protection has 
been going on for years, It is one on which men 
differ in various localities, and is a question which 
should be judged on its own merits while the land 
question is being adjusted. There are protection- 
ists among farmers ox well as among mechanics. 
Free traders are to be found among both. Nei- 
ther will agree to abandon his pet theories until 
his pocket is touched, and it is a most difficult 
thing to teach either ono that a tariff’ on imports 
is not what he thinks it is, Every man will re- 

% 
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in the hands of corporations, acting independent 
of and, in some instances, in defiance of the govern- 
ment. 

‘The railroad and telegraph system of the coun- 
try are public highways. They take the place of 
the canals, water-ways, and government roads of 
fifty years ago. They have made it possible for 
the large cities to absorb the mechanic and labor- 
ing population of the nation. All except tillers of 
the soil are being allured into the cities, and soon 
there will be no middle ground, It is the tendency 
of the times to build up cities, and I see no great 
harm to follow if the connection between city and 
country, between farm and factory, is steady, strong, 
and satisfactory to both. It is 


NOT SATISFACTORY TO-DAY, 


and will not be until those for whom the railroads 
were built control them. 

‘The Mississippi river is a great national high- 
way, and every year Congress makes appropria- 
tion for its improvement. It belongs to no one, 
and is used by all. It is public property. The 
man owning land along its banks can not levy a 
tax on all that passes hia door in boat or shallop. 
No corporation would dare to absorb or control it, 
for the reason that it is the means whereby the com- 
mon business of the country on either side of it for 
miles is carried. Why make an exception? Why 
not turn the management of the great rivers of the 
nation over to private corporations? It is, or will 
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‘the Minneapolis seasion the General Maater Work- 
man, in his annual address, said : 


‘Te XVIIien Cuan iv cue Deceanation or Pusncivise 


T believe that the time lost in delaying action on that clause ix 
time wasted, and most respeetfully eall the attention of the General 
Amembly to the matior with a view to having wome action taken: 

I Delieve that the government of the United States should 
-operate its own lines of telegraph. I believe that it fs absolutely 
necemary for the welfare and prosperity of the country that the gove 
-erument establish a telegraph system to bo med in tho interest of 
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could continue to operate them at 2 reasonable profit. It ix abeo- 
Jately mecessiry that the government should take steps to protect 
itaolf against the hand of tho traitor at home. 

‘We hear a great deal about our coast defenses being of little wae. 
Suppose that our coast defenses were required, and it became nec- 
wary to tranxport troops from one part of the country to another ; 
tien imagine the railways of this country in the hands of one man- 


‘The Legislative Committee was instructed to 
work for the passage of a bill to create a govern- 
mental system of telegraphs. The railroad ques- 
tion was not pushed for the reason that the conven- 
tion deemed it best to take up but one subject at a 
time. 

On November 23, 1887, the General Master 
Workman issued a circular letter to the order ask- 
ing their co-vperntion in securing names to petitions 
to Congress to establish a system of telegraphy to 
be managed in connection with the Post-office De- 
partment. Blank forms of petitions were sent out 
with the cireular. The request was made that they 
be returned to the general office early in January, 
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more general une and consumption, which, if taken hold of and tum 
nished at a cheap and uniform rate to the masses, would afford 
‘vustly inore goneml relict to the public. Coal, a product of the 
‘earth, and uomined a part of the eminent domain, is emential to 
the prowryation of life, and an absolute necemity to twenty Citnoe 
‘as many people as ever need to axe the talegraph, 

The reason that so few use the telegraph at pres- 
ent is that it is beyond their reach, and they can 
not get aceess to it on reasonable terms. The same 
is true of coal. Thousands would use it where hun- 
dreds do now if Norvin Green's suggestion were 
carried out, While the use of coal is essential to 
the comfort of the individual, the control of the 
telegraph is essential to the 


FUTURE LIFE OF THE NATION. 


Conl is no more a product of the earth than the 
material of which the telegraph system is composed, 
and both are essential to the welfard of the people. 
As well might Mr. Green have said that when the 

was invented the people who knew noth- 
ing about it, who did not use it then, who could not 
understand it, or get secess to it, would never use 
it because they had never done so betore, 

‘Pho sending of messages will one day supersede 
in a great measure the sending of letters. The 
sending of letters is under the control of the gov- 
ernment, and is being managed much better and 
cheaper than it could, or would, be done by the cor- 
porations of the land. A letter weighing an ounce 
may be sent from Scranton to San Francisco for 
two cents. To send it under care of an exprees 
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ways and telegraphs of the nation by the people of 
the nation. There is no reason why the stamp of 
the government can not be affixed to a bale of cot- 
ton, « barrel of oil, a car of wheat, a car of eoal, or a 
package of goods as well as to a letter which carries 
an order for these things. If the control of the rail- 
ways and telegraphs is vested in the government, 


WHICH CONFERS THE RIGHT 


upon these corporations to transact the business of 
the nation, then the produce of the farmer may be 
conveyed to market by the cheapest and safest 
route, and the man in the city will receive his food 
without paying tribute to monopoly as at present. 
‘These questions of land and transportation go hand 
in hand, and are ao closely allied that they become 
one when studied. Being one question their proper 
solution will cement, in indissoluble bond, the in- 
terests of the workers in town, city, and country, 
whether their names are written as farmers, me- 
chanics, or laborers, 
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these associations considered the currency question 
the most important of all that came up for consid- 
eration. Mr. Sylvis evidently believed it to be of 
vital importance. In a document issued by him in 
1868 he said : 


We mnt show them that when 4 just monetary system has been 
‘established there will no longer exist « necessity for trades anions. 


When the General Assembly adopted the pre- 
amble in 1878 it found the XVIIIth section as 
follows: 


‘To prevail upon the government to ewtablish a just wandard of 
distribution between capital and labor by providing a puruly na- 
‘tional eiroulating medion based upon the faith and resourees of the 
‘nation, imued directly to the people, without the intervention of 
‘any system of banking corporations, which money aball be & legal 
tonder in the payment of all debts, public or private, and inters 
changeable at the option of the holder for government bonds, bear- 
ing & rate of intervat not to exceed three and sixty-five hundrodthn 
Per cont, subject to future legislation of Congrem. 

When the convention adjourned the XVth soe- 
tion of the preamblo of the Knights of Labor read 
as follows: 

To prevail upon governments to oxtablish a puruly national cir 
‘caloting wedius, tased upon the faith and resourees of the nation, 
and med direotly to the people, without the intervention of any 


system of banking corporations, which money sball bea legal tender 
‘im paywent of all debts, public or private, 








In drafting that resolution, originally, it was not 
the intention to legislate for the workmen of any 
country beyond the limits of the United States. 
The Knights of Labor intended to organize in all 
‘countries; hence the substitution of “ governments" 


i 
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the country money is worth two per cent., and in 
others it is as high as twelve, and in some places 
twenty per cent. The value of the money used by 
the people is not fixed or regular. It fluctuates at 
the will of those who have it to lend, or who are 
enabled, by reason of their control over a large por- 
tion of it, to withdraw it from circulation at their 
pleasure. 
The right to issue or coin money is a 


HIGH SOVEREIGN PREROGATIVE, 


whieh should not be delegated to any lesser ereat- 
ure than the government itself. The standard of 
weights and measure is fixed by the government. 
It is the same everywhere, but sixteen ounces of 
sugar can be bought much cheaper in a State where 
the rate of interest is but six por cent,, than it can 
be procured for in one where the rate of interest. ix 
twice six per cent. No State can fix the standard 
of weights and measures; no State can coin or is- 
sue money, but an institution, which is subordinate 
to no power beyond the extent of its circulation, is 
permitted to transact business beneath the great 
name of the national government, and regulate the 
value of the money it loans according to the neces 
sities of the borrower. « The credit of the bank is 
endorsed by the government, while it demands 
usury from the citizen. 

‘The fact stands squarely before every man who 
‘reads, that those who are engaged in speculation, in 
banking, in note shaving, in managing corporations 
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lows: State banks, $142,919,638 ; one and two year 
notes of 1963, $42,308,710; demand notes, $472,- 
603; fractional currency, $25,005,828; compound 
interest notes, $193,756,080; national bank notes, 
$146,137,860; legal tender notes, $43,066,428; 
coin, $400,000,000; temporary loan, redeemable on 
ten days’ notice after thirty days, bearing four to 
six per cent. interest, and paid out by the treasury 
on account and entering into circulation, $400,000,- 
000 to $800,000,000. At that time the money was 
being used by the people of the loyal States only. 
Those lately in rebellion were just beginning to 
again make use of the currency of the nation, 
THE COUNTRY WAS PROSPEROUS, 

and the people, individually, were practically free 
from debt. If the money of the United States had 
been distributed umong the people in 1866 each 
man, woman, and child would receive about $61. 
Since 1865 the circulating medium of the nation 
has been contracted or reduced to less than $1,600,- 
000,000. Our currency circulation is lesa by $300,- 
000,000 to-day than it was in 1865, while our pop- 
ulation is double what it was then. Then we had 
$61 per capita; to-day we have but $26 for every 
person in the nation should it be necessary to give 
to each one an equal share of the circulating me- 
dium. 

It is the same with nations as with individuals. 
If the purchasing capucity is cut down one-half, the 
power to consume is curtailed to that extent. With 

26 


men that, while he is richer, better b 
farming than before, and more in 
than ever, he is not able to pay 

‘The inevitable 
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cramp his effort, try to do the work of twenty men 
with ten, and make a failure of it, the same as the 
United States government is now making of its at- 
tempt to do the work of 62,000,000 people on a 
capital which formerly enabled but 31,000,000 to 
carry ona very limited business, a business which 
did not bring to its aid the wonderful inventions of 
steam and electricity which now call for more in 
effort and means than the world ever dreamed of 
before. It is not inflation that we need dread, but 
the grasping of more than man can honestly ac- 
quire. Only the nation itself was in debt at the 
close of the war. Now the people are in debt ev- 
erywhere. 

To contract the circulating medium of a nation 
to an amount which will not allow the full business 
capacity of ite people to be put to the test, is a 


GROSS INJUSTICE, 


the full extent of which can not be estimated. Such 
& transaction operates solely in the interest of those 
who have money to lend. “The system whieh per- 
mits it is such as will create «a large borrowing 
class who must of necessity become the slaves of 
the money changers, So long as national banks 
exist the volume of money in cireulation will not 
equal the demand for its use. 

money is scarce the borrower will pay a 
greater price for its use than when it is plenty, and 
as the chief sim of the banker is'to loan money at 
a high price, it will always be to his interest to 
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Treasury will not be chosen. The press of the 
United ‘States, without regard to party, always 
takes it for granted, editorially, that Wall Street 
has the right to dictate who shall handle the purse 
strings of a nation which owes everything in the 
way of prosperity and progress to those who till 
the soil, dig the coal, operate the railways, and run 
our factories, while all of miscry, hard times, idle- 
ness, and starvation that make the nation mourn 
can be laid to the door where our presidents seek 
for men to manage the 


FINANCES OF THE COUNTRY, 


‘There is, no doubt, a reason for all of this. In- 
dustry can not afford to go farther in the way of be- 
stowing rewards than the giving of the majority of 
the votes by which the president is elected. Wall 
Street can afford to be more generous, and if indi- 
eations are worth anything, she is liberal enough to 
those who serve her interests. Nearly every prom- 
inent official of the government, who was connected 
with the treasury department for the past twenty 
years, has been favored with a good position be- 
neath the drippings of Wall Street at the close of 
his term of office. Many of them did not wait to 
serve out their full terms, but took the first chance 
that was offered to them. This system of accept- 
ing reward, presumably for favors done, was not 
confined to one party. Under the recent adminis- 
tration the Sccretary of the Treasury, the Treas- 
urer of the United States, and the Assistant Sub- 
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tration has been opposed to the full remonetization 
of silver as well as to affording the people an ad- 
equate supply of money. Many people labor under 
the impression that if silver is coined into money 
we will have to carry and handle a cumbersome, 
heavy currency. The phrase “cart-wheel cur- 
tency" has been applied to the silver dollar. 

It does not follow that because the silver is coined 
into money that it must be used in transacting busi- 
ness, for Congress has by law directed the issue of 


SILVER AND GOLD CERTIFICATES, 


the same to be made of paper, and with these in 
circulation we have a paper currency representing 
the silver and gold which has been deposited in the 
treasury of the United States. Those certificates 
now represent a material which lies idle in the 
vaulta at Washington. A purely circulating me- 
dium is doing part of the work of the nation based 
only on silver and gold, which the government was 
forced to purchase from those who were fortunate 
enough to own gold and silver mines. 

Knights of Labor believe that a circulating me- 
dium, in sufficient quantity, should be based on the 
faith and resources of the nation itself, instead of 
being founded on « gold or silver mine owned and 
operated by any individual in the United States, 
They believe, or they ought to believe, that the 
supply should equal the demand, and if silver 
dollars to the extent of $4,000,000, may be coined 
‘ench year, the noceasities of the people require that 
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currency question, On motion of Ralph Beau- 
mont the following was adopted: 

‘The establishtent of « national monctary ayatern, in which a cir- 
exiting medion ncn ety saline day to te 
people, without the intervention of banks; that all the national 
eco shall be ful legal tonsor in payout otal data pois od 
Privat; and that the government shall not guarantee oF recognixe 
‘any private banks, or create any banking corporations, 

That section speaks for itself. It does not call 
for any more than enough to do the business of the 
country. A “necessary quantity” ix all that is 
demanded. It demands that the government of 
‘the people shall issue a 


PEOPLE'S MONEY DIRECT, 


and shall not delegate the authority to do 40 to any 
bank or other institution. 

Every Knight of Labor, who has studied the 
principles of the order, realizes that when the trans- 
portation facilities of the nation are managed by 
the chosen agents of the people under governmental 
control, the land system of the country is properly 
regulated, and speculation in the earth prohibited, 
and a national circulating medium established and 
issued direct to the people without rendering a div- 
idend to the middleman,—banker,—the prosperity 
of the whole people will be established, and that 
there will be less of poverty than nowexists. Those 
who will be poor and destitute under such circum- 
stances will be the improvident, intemperate, and 
those afflicted by nature or accident. 
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the convention of the National Labor Union of 1869 
saw fit to engraft the following resolution in its 
platform of that year: 

Roolved, That we are unaltersbly opposed to the importation of 
‘2 rervilo race for the pole und only purpoes of tampering with the 
Unbor of the American workingmen, 

That resolution was aimed more particularly at 
the Chinese than at any other race. During the 
long strike of that year in the anthracite coal re- 
gions, the operators threatened to 


IMPORT CHINESE 


to operate the mines, and though the threat was 
never carried into execution in the coal regi 
Chinese were brought over to other points in the 
United States, 

During the month of May, 1869, C. F. Sampson, 
a shoe manufacturer doing business in North Ad- 
ams, Mass., imported seventy Chinese, and em- 
ployed them in his factory. The workmen, whose 
places were taken by the Chinese, received $3 a 
day; the Chinese contracted to work for $L. In 
July of that year Mr. Sampson brought over sixty 
more Chinese, and discharged more of his old work- 
men to make room forthem. There could be no 
fault found with the Chinese because of their desire 
to secure large wages, but they were not a success 
at shoemaking. The only thing accomplished by 
their importation was the cheapening of the labor 
‘of the white mechanics, whose places were taken 

by the Mongolians. In 1880 the shoe factories of 
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the third or lowest class of society is composed of 
chair bearers and earth diggers. These are called 
“eoolies,” or “low laborers,” 

When the Burlingame treaty was being made, a 
great many coolies were being imported to South 
America and Cuba, The tide turned toward Cal- 
ifornia about that time, and has continued ever since. 
‘There are in San Francisco six Chinese companies, 
‘or societies, for the protection (7) of Chinamen 
coming direct from China, Hach company: 


REPRESENTS A DIFFERENT 


part of the Flowery Kingdom. Whenever a ship 
ands on which Chinese are passengers, an inter. 

goes aboard and registers the number of 
Chinamen, and the names of the places in China 
where they come from. These Chinese passengers, 
or coolics, are assigned to whichever of the six com- 
panies represents the part of China they were taken 
from. The companies are known to be traders in 
their fellow-countrymen, The Legislature of Cal- 
ffornin appointed a committee to investigate the 
Chinese question in 1877, and ascertained that the 
‘six companies held ownership in 148,600 China- 
men, as follows: 
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every walk in life; never pay heed to the sanctity of 
an oath; see no difference between right and wrong, 
and live in the same fashion in California as their 
ancestors did in China twenty-live hundred years 
ago. The people of California, without regard to 
creed or political belief, deluged Congress with po- 
titions to pass a law which would put a stop to the 
further immigration of the Chinese to this country. 
‘The agitation continued until 1882, when Congress 
passed a Dill of Ja the following is the preamble 


‘The remainder of the Iaw deals with the partic- 
ular methods of preventing the landing of Chinese 
laborers, and affixing penalties for infractions of 
the law, It received the 


SANCTION OF PRESIDENT ARTHUR, 


and was signed by him May 6, 1882. 

Since the passage of that act Chinamen have 
landed on Canadian soil, and have entered the 
‘United States across the boundary line which sey- 
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wreaked a terrible revenge upon the Chinese. Had 
steps been taken to obsorve the law, and had the 
Chinese been as rigidly excluded, as they should 
have been, the workmen at Rock Springs would not 
have steeped their hands in the blood of « people 
whose very presence in this country is contamina- 
tion, whose influence is wholly bad, and whose of 
fect upon the morals of whatever community they 
inhabit tends to degrade and brutalize all with 
whom they come in contact, 

Tn his address to the General Assembly at Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, October, 1985, the General Master 
Workman referred to the Chinese evil in the fol- 
lowing language: 


THE CHINESE RVI. 
‘The law which was passed by Congress and approved on the 6th 


grow nt it lant session, and clemanded further leginlation on the 
subject. Mine-tenths of thie people on tho Pacitc con, and of the 
‘wholw country in fact, are opposed to the importation of the Chinens 


‘Congrere hax been appealed to, but the neoomity for apeedy action 


The 
proper guidance of those already here, has been before the country 
‘eo long that it no longer zeste with the people of the Pucifle const, 
‘nor with the people of the territories; the whole people rmmst set 
Abrough their representatives, aud pat a stop to the further impor- 
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‘upon the question, and will pluco them in the bands of the special 


‘committee on if auch @ committee i appointed at this 

‘reesion of the ‘Amombly, examine them carefully, and 

draw up a bill and a demand for ite paige, and lot ux approve of 

them ere we aljourn. Inbor vast die, and free labor ost 
‘its executioner, 


When the General Assembly convened at Rich- 
mond in October, 1896, a document presented by 
District Assembly No. 162, of California, was con- 
sidered favorably by the body. It sums up the 


‘The undernigned committee, appointed by District Assembly No. 
162, Knights of Labor, of the State of California, to present to the 
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fonnd in howen of prostitution, Our courta furuiah frequent evi- 

dance of tho sale of Chinese women for ot 

Home liff, ae we underwand and honor it, Is unknown to them, 

Among all the Chinese population of thie coast there can not be 

found w single Chinere fnmity with the earroundings of an Amer: 

joan home. And the testimony of all phyxiciana will prove thot 
boys have thoir physieal systame destroyed 
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of Labor. The report of the committee was con- 
curred in by a vote of 95 to 42, 

Except on the Pacific coust the influence of the 
Chinese was not felt to any great extent. The east- 
ward mareb of the Chinese immigrant began when 
the Pacific railway was built, and ever since the 
proximity of that race to our shores bas been a 
standing menace to the welfare of the American 
laborer. 

The method by which immigration to the United 
States was stimulated by those who wished to take 
advantage of the ignorance of the immigrant, was 
‘by means of 

ADVERTISING ABROAD FOR LABORERS, 
‘The practice began in 1869, and has been continued 
ever since. From a London paper, published in 
1871, the following advertisement is taken: 

Five hundred nayvies wanted in New York and Pennsylvania to 
‘work on railroads, Wagon from $1.76 to $2.50 4 day. Bingle men 
referred. 

In the Now York papers of that day advertise- 
ments were kept standing, in which inducements 
were offered to the newly-landed immigrant to pro- 
eced to the coal regions of Pennsylvania. Such 
announcements as the following were of daily oc- 
currence : 

‘Two hundred men wanted to take contmots in the coal felds of 
peer Ge ape Nasri nad sendy erp 


When the New York papers reached England 
and the continent of Europe, these announcements 
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mit to restrictions and impositions. Hungary was 
Mooded with advertisements which set forth the 
great advantages to be gained by emigrating to 
America. The Italian immigration has been going 
on for several years, but no authentic record of 
the actual hiring of men abroad for service in the 
United States is obtainable beyond the year 1880. 

When the first session of the General Assembly 
of the Knights of Labor was held in Reading, in 
1878, it was deemed advisable to omit the thirteenth 
section of the preamble, the one which called for 
the prohibition of the ‘ 


IMPORTATION OF THE SERVILE RACES. 


‘The subject was discussed for some time, and it 
was because the order recognized neither race, 
ereed, or color that it was thought best not to in- 
sert anything in the preamble which could be 
construed as opposing any portion of humanity, 
While it was « beautiful sentiment whieh actuated 
the men who gathered at the first General Assem- 
Vly, and while it appealed to the best instincts of 
the membership at large, it was found to be in di- 
rect opposition to the best interests of the members 
of the order, The basic principle on which the 
order was founded was protection, not protection 
from the manufacturer or employer alono, but from 
‘our own avarice, our weaknesses, and from cheap 
workmen also. Theoretically, it sounded very well 
to extend a welcome to all to a share in the protec- 
tion to be derived from orgnnization, but it was 
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The greater the number of emigrants aent out 
from European countries to America, the greater 
the profits of the agents who infested nearly every 
large city in Europe. Voluntary emigration never 
proved detrimental to the interests of the Amer- 
jean people, for under the old-time conditions men 
and women rarely left their homes abroad until 
thoy had a reasonable prospect of earning a liveli- 
hood in the new world. But under the stimulus 
of “so much per capita,” the agent took especial 
pains to earn his wages by sonding as many as he 
could to the land of the free, Thousands upon 
landing in American ports found 


THEMSELVES PENNILESS, 


and were forced to go “elsewhere” than to the 
points to which the agent directed them. 

‘Phe agent of the land grant railroad company 
was supposed to drum up customers for his com- 
pany, and to send only those who could afford to 
at least make a pretense of purchasing farms ad- 
joining the road in whose interest he was at work. 
The agent in many cases was also in the pay of a 
stenmship company, and never allowed his con-* 
selence to prevent him from holding out induee- 
ments of the most alluring character to every man, 
woman, or child who could rake, scrape, or 
the passage money. The presence of these agents 
in Europe was known to more than the land grant 
and steamship companies, Employers of labor in 
large establishments frequently held stock in many 
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the struggle for existence began to grow fiercer for 
the American workingman. Itcaused him to think 
and to ask himself some questions, such as, Why 
does the United States Congress impose a tariff 
upon the manufactured article under pretense of 
protecting the workman, when in reality he re 
ccives no better treatment under a high tariff than 
under no tariff, so far as his usage by his em- 
ployer is concerned; why is it that that which I 
make in the shop can receive recognition at the 
hands of my government, while I am not taken 
into consideration at all; why is it that the article 
which the forcign workman fashions can not land 
‘on our coast except on payment of a duty, while the 
foreigner himself can land and enter inte competi- 
tion with me free of tariff; why is it that my em- 
ployer so assiduously demands that a 


PROTECTIVE TARIFF 


be imposed on these articles under pretense of pro- 
tecting the American workmen from foreign compe- 
tition; why is it that he presents to me the petition 
to sign against the reduction of the tariff, telling me, 
as he docs it, that it is to my intorest to sign it, s0 
that foreign cheap labor will not kill our industries, 
and at the same time be engaged in making terms 
with the foreign agent for the shipment of alien 
workmen to enter into competition with me and my 
fellow-laborers ; if foreign “ pauper labor” is what 
‘We are opposing when we establish a tariff, why is it 
‘that we only keep out the product of the “pauper,” 
38 
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of duty. The grower of wool clamors for a tariff on 
wool, but is heard protesting against tariff on ateel 
rails, so that it will not cost so much to construct 
the railway which will convey his wool to market, 
‘The glass manufacturer wants to have glass placed 
‘on the list of protected articles, but would clip off 
wool, steel rails, and everything else. The most 


RAMPANT FREE TRADER, 


while denouncing the tariff, will become a protec- 
tionist, in order to keep up the price of some par- 
ticular article in the manufacture of which he is 
interested. But high tariff man and free trader 
will both object to the payment of living wages to 
the American workman, and both will call in the 
services of the foreign agent when they require 
cheap help. 

‘The following, which appeared in the Journal of 
United Labor, in May, 1882, describes the situation 
as it existed at that time: 


“Immigration to America is becoming so large 
that an inquiry into the causes which prompt men, 
women, and children to flee from their homes, 
friends, kindred, and early associations, and seek a 
home in this country, is worthy of at least a hasty 
examination, In the year 1881 there came to this 
eountry 720,000 souls, a vast proportion remaining 
in the East, there being only 120,000 who sought. 
homes in the West and North-west. The causes 
which have led to this unusually large immigration 


saya: 

“The streets are crowded | 
such an extent that they can 
night; that the police authori 
to care for them, not because tl 
but that all lodging houses are 
afford to wait here, and they ¢ " 

offices, and Aneel 
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hands of the managers, praying with streaming 
eyes to be taken on board.’ 

“ Again, wo are told that Germany, admitting a 
very lively emigration last year, has no hesitancy 
in pronouncing an exodus for this year. Men who 
by hard work have acquired a little property are 
throwing it upon the market at a 


“GREAT SACRIFICE, 


in order to raise funds with which to reach the in- 
viting plains beyond the Mississippi. Her weav- 
ers and spinners who have producod, at starving 
wages, the woolens which hare clothed American 
citizens, are becoming American citizens them- 
selves, and hope to spin and weave, at living wages, 
woolens for those left behind, 

“Again, another cause for the general distress 
prevailing in Germany is the American-raised 
wheat, which, owing to the low freight rates, both by 
water and rail, is causing the German agriculturist 
to either come down in his price or go out of the 
business, as the competition is too strong for them » 
to hope to cope with us. In 1880 the poor found it 
cheaper to buy American wheat than to use Ger 
man rye, although up to 1879 wheat was twenty-five 
percent. higher. By this new competition the Ger- 
man food producers are kept down to barely living 
prices, and a farmer on lesx than twenty-five oF 
thirty acres of ground must have some other re- 
sources in order to oxist; hence factory work is the 
main support of the present farmer. 
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though the level prairie lands of Hungary for a 
while can 


“BID DEFIANCE TO AMERICAN COMPETITION. 


“Tn the year 1880 the harvests were almost a total 
failure, and 80 generally destitute were the masses 
that the government was obliged to sot her citizens 
to work on the publie works, when men, women, 
and children gladly toiled for the mere pittance of 
thirteen, nine, and five cents per day. Laborers 
were, in some instances, so weakened by destitution 
ag to be unable to lift a stone weighting ten pounds, 
Tn 1881, owing to the large immigration to this 
country, the Austro-Hungarian deficit amounted to 
$24,000,000; and when the proposition was made 
for placing additional taxes upon the people, the 
farmers and peasants began to petition the Em- 
peror to spare them, and in some instances the pre- 
senters of the petitions have gone down on their 
knees and implored the Emperor to help them in 
their great distress, 

“ But how can a reduction of taxes occur so long 
as the national safety requires the presence of large 
standing armies? And yet each nation realizes 
that to disband their army is entirely out of the 
question, unless they court utter destruction from 
their nearest neighbors. 

“Great Britain and Ireland.—The condition of 
the toiling millions is too well known to invite any 
notice at our hands at this time. 

“Italy. —While the average American is disposed 
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salt, and nearly one-quarter of the revenue was so 
levied as to be unduly oppressive to the poor. Yet 
King Humbert, on New Year's day, 1882, strongly 
advocated the necessity of completing the military 
organization, 

“From tho foregoing it will be seen that we may. 
expect as great an Influx this coming year as wo 
have just witnessed in the past twelve months. 
The same causes exist now as ever, and so long as 
they do exist immigration to America will continue. 
The main causes of social discontent that still in. 
flict the poor of Europe may be summed up as fol- 
lows: Deficient crops, old, uneconomical methods, 
grinding poverty, over taxation, military burdens, 
and, above all, American competition. 


“THIS NEW PERPLEXITY 


in the troubles of Europe can not be offset by any 
advantageous change. As a power, it is young, 
vigorous, and constantly growing; and there re- 
mains for Europe but this final, and perhaps fatal, 
course: reduce taxation, If this is dono her vast 
armies must be dispersed. Will any nation of 
Europe consent to do this, in view of the fact that 
to-day it costs two billions of dollars every day to 
maintain an armed peaco; and even if this be done, 
in the face of such formidable competition as that 
now threatening them from America, can they find 
a new market for their produce ? 

“The common inference, then, is that since tax- 
ation can not be reduced, or wages for labor in- 
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of the Knights of Labor would have no opportunity 
to acquaint the foreign workmen of the true condi- 
tion of affairs, the new comera were aasigned to 
boarding houses into which a member of Local 
Assembly No, 300 would not be permitted to enter, 

The courts in both places were appealed to by 
manufacturers, and injunctions were served upon 
the members of the Knights of Labor restraining 
them from approaching, talding to, or in any way 
interfering with the alien workmen. Through its 
executive council Local Assembly No. 300 engaged 
the services of a lawyer for the purpose of ascer- 
taining what was best to do under the law. The 
advice of the attorney was to have a bill passed by 
Congress forbidding the 

IMPORTATION UNDER CONTRACT 


of foreign workmen. The advice was acted on. 
The attorney was instructed to draft a bill such as 
would be likely to pass. The bill was prepared in 
August, 1883, and James Campbell, Master Work- 
man of Local Assembly No. 300, presented it to 
the General Assembly of the Knights of Labor, 
which met in Cincinnati, Ohio, in September fol- 
lowing. It received the unanimous and hearty en- 
dorsement of that body, the officers of which were 
instructed by resolution to go to Washington, dur- 
ing the session of Congress, to urge the passage of 
the bill in the name of the organization at large. 
Petitions were circulated throughout the United 
States asking of Congress to pass the bill into stat- 
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remaining half, or moiety, into the treasury of the 
United States.” This was the section which re- 
ceived the 

UNANIMOUS ENDORSEMENT 


of the labor organizations of the country. Those 
against whom contract foreign labor militates are 
too poor to enter suit against offenders. Many 
who are misled and induced to leave their homes 
to take situations in the United States would enter 
suit if poverty did not stand in the way, and with 
that vital part taken from the bill it became, to a 
great: oxtent, a dead letter so far as the laboring 
people were concerned. 

On February 1, 1884, the general officers of the 
Knights of Labor, the officers of the glass-workers. 
associations of the country, and of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron and Steel Workers appeared 
before the Committee on Labor at Washington and 
presented arguments in favor of the Foran bill. 
Congress adjourned soon after, and while the bill 
wns in the Senate, it having passed the House be- 
fore its adjournment. 

At the General Assembly of the Knights of La- 
‘bor held in Philadelphia in September, 1884, the 
foreign contract labor bill received a great deal of 
attention, and the question of amending the pre- 
amble to cover the case was debated for several 
hours. Before adjourning the following section 
aay adopted and added to the pre- 
amble: 
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reported" proceedings 

‘aro being devoted to the dincamsion of questions that ary of no con- 
‘sequence whatever to the general interests of the nation. “The de~ 
Senne of ex-Confederates,” or the condemnation of ex-Contedoraten, 
‘aro soatters which would nerve the beet intoresta of the entire coun 
try to bury in oblivion. No good ean come of reviving dead isnies 
While the honorable gentlemen are Sxhting over again in wordy 


‘Very truly yours, “on ¥, POWDERLY. 


The bill wae brought out of committee, was re- 


ported to the Senate, and passed that body about 
the middle of February, 1885, and on the 26th of 
that month it was approved by, and received the 


to violate that law, but the demon of discord had 
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ulations which would prevent the landing of im- 
proper persons. On March 24, 1887, Socretary 
Fairchild issued a circular to the “ Collectors of 
Customs, Commissioners of Immigration, and oth- 
ers,” to see that all immigrants were examined on 
arrival in order to ascertain who were entitled to 
Jand, and to make out a tabulated statement of the 
alion immigrants forbidden to land. He also re- 
quired that 
EXTRA CAUTION 


should be observed in preventing the landing of 
those who came under the provisions of the law, 
and that all such persons should be returned to the 
countries from whence they came. 

Congress made no provision for the payment of 
@ part of the fine to the person who gave the infor- 
mation. Asa consequence, there were but few who 
felt called upon to give information, and those who 
were most interested could not get the information 
to give. In the Deficiency Bill which passed Con- 
gress and was approved October 19, 1888, the act, 
of February 26, 1585, was amended as follows: 


‘That the act approved Fobruary twenty-six, eighteen hundred and 
‘eighty-five, entitled “An act to probibit the importation and tmigra- 
‘ion of forvigners anid aliens under contract or agrooment to performs 
Jabor in the United Staten, ite torritories, and the Diktrict of Colum= 
bia" be, and the mune is hereby, amended so ax to authorine tho 
‘Seoretary of the Treasury to pay to an informer who furnishes orige 
inal information that tho law has been violated, such a wharo of the 
penalties recovered as ho may deom reasonable and just, not exrced 
Ing fifty per centum, where it appears thet the recovery was had in 
Soeerropnes tte information thus tarnisbed. 
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can anxious oye to note the tendency of working- 
men in the direction of organization. If they heed 
the advice of their enemies they will retire from 
their associations in disgust, Every device known 
to cunning and wealth is being used to drive work- 
ingmen away from the Knights of Labor, for no 
other organization has ever grappled with such 
weighty problems. As a consequence no other or- 
ganization is ao deserving of the opposition that 
the greed of the wealth-owners of America has 
aroused, and which will, if not checked, throttle 
the independence of the workman, and make him 
‘& more willing subject for discipline than he is at 
present. 
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declaration was allowed to stand in the same lan- 
‘as section four of the preface to the constitu: 
tion of the old order. No changes were made until 
the General Assembly met in Philadelphia in 1884, 
when the section referred was given a new number, 
and instead of demanding the “establishment of 
co-operative institutions,” it was agreed that all 
Knights of Labor “endeavor to associate our own 
labors; to establish co-operative institutions, such 
as will tend to supersede the wage system by the 
introduction of a co-operative industrial system.” 
While most of the reforms called for in the pre- 
amble of the Knights of Labor require that political 
action be taken in one way or another, it was felt 
that everything should not be left to the 


STATE OR THE NATION ; 


that the worker should bestir himself in another 
way, while seeking for a reform in logislation, was 
required at the hands of every member of the 
Knights of Labor. 

‘The social changes that passed over the face of 
the industrial world so rapidly since the breaking 
out of the civil war were so numerous, so unex- 
pected and unparalleled in the experience of wage- 
workers, that they became perplexed and looked to 
‘old remedies in vain. Doctors eprung up on every 
hand who offered to cure the ills of the nation if 
their prescriptions were adopted, A panacea for 
every ill was proposed, and insane projects of overy 
deseription were advocated by specialists who 
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his business, People applauded the man who could 
build a palace of trade which would compel small 
dealers to sell more cheaply. They were called 
enterprising and thrifty who ruined thousands in 
their greed for large profits and sudden wealth. 

This craze for wealth hag entered every avenue 
of trade, It has devotecs in railroad circles, in 
banking houses, in manufacturing establishments 
and in every known calling, industry, or occupa- 
tion, 

Railroad competition, once healthy, hus gone, 
and in its place we find the railroad pool. Farm- 
ers by the thousand have handed over their farms 
for little or nothing to the syndicate; operators 
who mine coal have pooled their issues against the 


INTERESTS OF THE PEOPLE, 


‘until we pay as much to transport a barrel of flour 
or a ton of coal to market as the article itaelf is 
worth when it is landed at its destination, In the 
matter of coal three times the original cast is some- 
times added. To what docs all of this tend? Is 
there nota lesson for the wage-worker in all that 
he witnesses passing on around him to-day? Does 
it not show that men of means have learned what 
he bas been so slow to pick up, and that they are 
making every cent a dollar through co-operation? 

I asked a man for a situation a few years ago, 
and was on the point of being engaged when I in- 
quired what price would be paid for my labor. The 
answer was not encouraging, and on making my 
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rated as being worth $25,000, why should not that 
which had more to do with enhancing the value of 
his lot than anything else,—labor,—be entitled to 

jon in the same ratio? Had the price 
of labor kept pace with the price of corner lots, he 
would have had to pay for my services at the rate 
of $126 a day instead of the twenty-five cents a day, 
to which he referred, 

But the land is all absorbed, and no matter how 
high the price of labor may be, the workman can 
not secure tho corner lot as his predecessor did. 
‘True the corner lot is still there, but the man who 
was fortunate enough to be born first got his chance 
to grab it before his leas fortunate neighbor was 
ushered into the world. The corner lots are all 
taken, but 

NEW LABOR [8 COMING 


to the world every day. A co-operation of econ- 
omy, money, and chance has given to a few men 
corners in everything, as well as lots, on the soil 
of America to-day. 

What is to bedone? who is to do it? when is it 
‘to be done? are the questions asked on every hand. 
It will not do to ask of the man of wealth to let go 
his hold on the corner lot just yet. If he did do so 
it would be gobbled up at once by some other man 
who served out a “twenty-five cont" apprentice- 
ship when a boy. People will persist in being 
born into a world that no longer holds out the in- 
ducements which were offered to the man who took 
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boundaries, will be taken when the competitive 
system of labor shall give way to the true co-opera- 
tive system, The results of the past thirty years 
have demonstrated that the present competitive 
system is rotten to the core, that it is crumbling of 
its own weight; it is unhealthy, it is baneful, and 
through its operations a few men have rushed on 
toa point which other men could not reach. A few 
hhave grasped all, and in their greed they have 
struck down trade after trade, industry after indus- 
try, factory after factory, Workmen alone com: 
plained thirty years ago, yes ten years ago; to-day 
merchants who have been crowded out, manufact- 
urers who have been ruined, and farmers who have 
been ground beneath the juggernaut of competi- 
tion are arraying themselves along side of the 


STARVING ONES 


who have never stepped out of the ranks of labor. 
What will theydo? Ask the men of wealth, “what 
will ye do,” and the answer comes: “We will get, 
get, get until there is no more to get; no matter 
who starves, we will get; it is our mission, and we 
will fulfill it.” Such is the answer, if we judge by 
the actions of the past ten years. 

It is a matter for congratulation that those who 
have accumulated all that is worth accumulating 
are so few, and the dissatisfied ones 90 many, for 
in that fact rosts the solution of the problem, The 
many must act, and they must act together in a 
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the promise for nearly a year, or until they felt 
that they had exhausted the patience and funds of 
the rival to the Buckeye Coal Co. It was then dis 
covered that the work of combination had extended 
so far ax to pool the issues of the coal and railway 
companies. The stockholders or directors of the 
railway company were the owners of the Buckeye 
mine, Every stumbling block that could reason- 
ably be procured was placed in the way of the new 
enterprise, and it was at last suggested that the 
two companies consolidate, and send their coal to- 
gether to the same market, 


LONG AND PAINFUL 


were the days that passed over the heads of those 
who had spoken in favor of co-operation, Here 
was a chance to combine the two kinds of co-oper- 
ation, productive and distributive. Produce the 
coal and distribute it among the customers. Surely 
nothing could be easier; but when it came to trans- 
porting the coal from the producer to the consumer, 
the railway company pursued a policy of obstrac- 
tion, until the last straw was about to be placed on | 
the back of the labor camel. 

‘The mines had to be leased to a company which 
entered into an agreement with the old coal com- 
pany. Although the Knights of Labor still own 
the mine, yet it is prevented from demonstrating 
that the co-operative system is the best by reason 
of the power that monopoly has secured over the 
Jegisiation and transportation of the country, This 
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him rich, but all the co-operators did not share in 
the profits of the labor done. The system that is 
coming to the front to take the place of the present 
‘one will give to every man who toils that to which 
he is justly entitled, and no system of juggling will 
prevent it. Its coming is inevitable, and they are 
wise who take the pains to read the handwriting 
on the wall, and prepare the way for the dawn of 
the new era in industrial life, 

While many of the attempts to establish co-op- 
erative institutions have been abandoned, and while 
many of them have apparently failed, the truth is 
that none of them, even those which ended the 
most disastrously, have entirely failed. 


EXPERIENCE ALONE 


will teach men how to co-operate, and wherever a 
co-operative enterprise has failed its failure may 
be attributed to the same causes as combined to re- 
duce other concerns to the same condition. Lack 
of businoss qualifications, lack of confidence in each 
other, hostility of those engaged in a similar line 
of business, the boycotting of the wares of co-opera- 
tive institutions, and a lack of the necessary funds, 
have been among the causes of failure of co-opera- 
tive institutions. While these causes combined to 
bring about failure, they also served as educators, 
and taught workingmen that education on the 
‘of co-operation must precede action. 

The basic principle of the order of Knights of 

Labor is co-operation, but the first recommenda- 
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{ng man neods education in this great octal question, and the best 
minds of the order must give their precious thought to this system, 
‘There is 00 good reason why labor can ot, through co-operation, 
‘own and operate mines, factories, and railroads. Uy co-operation 
talone can a system of 
COLOMIRATION 

‘be established in which men may band together ‘or the purpose of 
securing the greatest good to tho greatod number, and plaoo the 
man who is willing to toll upoo his own L 

‘There was no official action taken at that conven- 
tion, At the session held the following year, in 
Detroit, Mich., A. M. Owens, who was there elected 
General Treasurer, offered a resolution which had 
for its object the establishment of a 

CO-OPERATIVE FUND. 


Henry A. Fecker, of Indiana, presented an essay 
on co-operation to that session of the General As- 
sembly. The number of resolutions and amend- 
monts presented at that meeting was so large that 
they could not be acted on, and the General Exee- 
utive Board was authorized to compile and pre- 
pare the constitution, In doing #0 the first law 
locking to the establishment of a cooperative de- 
partment was prepared and inserted by Gilbert 
Rockwood, who had the compiling of the constitu- 
tion in hand. The law is given in full as follows: 


ARTICLE VIII. 
CO-WPERATIVE FOND. 
Sxcriax 1. Every male member of the order sbsll, on and after 
July 1, 1882, pay to the Financial Secretary of his local, a wuzn equal 
to ten cents per month, as a co-operative fund of the era 
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‘of exertion, Mo is much ws the locomotive is when the fireman 


related nothing of a practical nature, 

When the General Assembly met in Hamilton, 
Ontario, in October, 1885, the General Master 
Workman in his address thus referred to 


COOPERATION, 


A great deal of the time of the last General Assembly was de- 
voted to tho discussion of co-operation in ite varied forms, and fully 
‘ax much of tho time of this meeting sbould be devoted to the eame 
od. We can not discus this question too much, nor can we too 


tion. Bot many of our membore grow impatient aod unresen- 
able because every avenue of the onder does not lead to cooper: 
and 


ery 
‘must take them as we find them; and after a member bas been 
‘edocated fa the principles af co-operation, he is wrong in aapporing 


fi it inl 
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As one of the first nccomition in institating co-operative induxteies 
iw ready wouey, the Cowporative Bound would surest that the Gen 
‘eral Amonbly empower the Co-operative Hoard to lao rodeomable 
scrip in such amounts as the board may deem nectssury for muccess- 
fal earring on tho eoterpriae for which ooh serip may be famed. 


nh for the improvement of their wocial and domestic condition; 
to buy or build their own cottages or dwelling houses, or for any 
-other purpore conducive to their welfare, 


The Co-operative Board made no report to the 
Richmond General Assembly, nor did the G. M. 
W. have anything to say on the subject. Since 
that time a number of hasty attempts have been 
made to establish co-operative inatitutions, but they 
wero not thought of until the parties interested 
were locked out of employment or were on strike. 
Every dollar invested under such circumstances 


18 A DOLLAR Lost, 


as far as testing the value of co-operation is con- 
cerned, for those who are directly engaged look for 
exactly the same results from the co-operative con- 
cern that they formerly expected from the railway 
company, the factory, or the mine. If they do not. 
realize the full extent of their expectations they are 
as ready to strike against the co-operative institu- 
tion ag the other; and while education on the ques- 
tion is so limited, the success of co-operation will 
not be made apparent. Education on this subject 
is required. The odds will be against co-operation 
as long as tho avenues of distribution are in the 
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Lalor—Bacord of the work of the Peieration of Labor in De- 
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one of the most important 
tion was to issue an order n 


TEN HOURS A DA’ 


in all government Sorbets 


worked but ten, and suffered no 
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machinery and its effect on labor will at once ad- 
mit that it is absolutely necessary to reduce the 
hours of labor. The contrast between the hand 
labor of thirty years ago, and the machine labor of 
to-day furnishes a sufficient argument for those who 
take the side of shorter hours for the mechanic. 

I will not attempt to detail the efforts of Con- 
gress to give to labor a recognition of its ability to 
perform a sufficient amount of labor in eight hours 
each day, but x few of the acts of legislation will 
be cited to show that the movement haz received 


THE SANCTION OF THE GOVERNMENT, 


and indeed, that is all the early pioneers hoped for, 
and having attained that end they were content to 
keep up the agitation on the line of shorter hours 
among the members of Iabor organizations in the 
hope that those directly interested would ultimately 
see the necessity for exerting themselves, and for 
making sacrifices, if required, in order to establish 
the short hour system, 

By act of Congress, passed December 21, 1861, 
and amended July 16, 1862, the wages of govern- 
ment employes were to be regulated according to 
rates paid in other establishments. The act is as 
follows: 

That the hours of Inbor and the mta of wages of employes in the 
navy yard shall conform, aq nearly an ix consintent with tho publie 
interests, with these of private establishments in the immedints vi- 
cinity of the respective yundr, to be determined try the command: 
ants of nary yards, abject to the approval and revislon of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 
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‘The Secretary of the Navy, Adolph E. Borie, ren- 
dered a decision in interpreting that law by which 
the wages of the government employes were re- 
duced one-fifth, and when the matter was brought to 
the attention of the Attorney General, E. R. Hoar, 
he coincided with the views entortained by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. Mr. Sylvis at once took up the 
question and wrote to Mr. Hoar, requesting that a 
different construction be placed upon the law. He 
cited the petitions which had been sent in to Con. 
gress asking for the passage of the act, also the 
speeches of Congresamen and Senators on the meas- 
ure, but all to no avail, and he finally turned to Pres- 
ident Grant for redress, The President began at 
‘once to examine into the matter, and after investi- 
gation wrote Mr. Sylvis that he would make an 


ORDER DIRECTLY THE REVERSE 


of the decision which had been rendered, and on 
May 19, 1869, he issued a proclamation directing 
that no reduction of wages should follow a reduc- 
tion of the hours of labor in government workshops. 
No attention was paid to the proclamation by those 
whose duty it was to enforce the law, and again 
Mr. Sylvis appealed to the President. This time 
in person, but before action was taken the body of 
William H. Sylvia was laid to rest in Laurel Hill 
cemetery, on the banks of the Schuylkill, in Phil- 
adelphia. He died on the 22d of July, 1860, 
Richard F, Trovellick continued the agitation, 
and corresponded with the President on the subject 
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THE HOURS OF LADOR. 


Tt might seem to some almost snperflaous to present anything for 
your consideration upon the mbject at the hours of labor; ever: 
thelom, 1 deou it highly necesary to call your attention to the 
orninods frequency of the attompte being wade all aver the country 
to break down the ten-hour standard, and enforce longer hours 
‘Whether these movements are preconcerted, and form a part of an 
ongnieed effort to offvet and obstruct the eight hour movement, 
time will tell, They aro sufficient to warrant ms in ueing all rea 
ronablo means to prevent any growth in that direction. An opon 
warlare in mianolscturing districts In England short hours, 
fend plain deroand upon employes for an incrvaso of hours of lxbor, 
show what may be expected in this country ; and they give us timely 
‘warning of the struggle und fleree opposition to be encountered 
‘botore eight houre can be firmly established by statute law in the 
-varlons Stator, backed ax auch laws will have to be by penal enact- 
ments for infringments in order to make them efficient. And, far- 


publicsentiment up toa point that will successfully carry the prin- 
‘eiple through the ballot-box. Until that is dono ateolutely nothing 
‘valuable has been gained. 


Beyond a generally expressed desire to push the 
agitation in favor of shorter hours, no action was 
taken, and the matter went over for another year. 

During the following year R. F. Trevellick, A. 
R. Parsons, Chas. H. Litehman, Samuel C. Hunt, 
and Dyer D. Lum, acting in the capacity of an 
‘eight hour delegation, worked for the proper recog- 
nition of the eight hour principle before Congress. 
Mr. Litchman, then Grand Secretary of the Knights 
of Labor, placed the matter before the Grand Mas- 
ter Workman, who, on his suggestion, issued a 

ation to the order asking that nothing be 
eft undone to strengthen the hands of this com- 
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Grand Secretary Litchman, in his report to the 
same convention, said: 


Ove of the sardinal principies of the preamble of our consti: 


rool mmodraensypood cspgtocen h 


coat paer it bpenkennine As a result of the 
Inbors of the Eight Hour Delegation, resolutions passwd the Houm 
‘calling for  wtrict enforcement of the eight hour law according to 
the mpirit and intent of those by whose labors the law was origin: 
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professions wher 
fro oxy we strocele the eaablldhsent of the sight Boat oyaess. 


Immediately upon the adoption of that recom- 
mendation the employes of the order, except the _ 
general officers, were instructed that their hours of 
Inbor for the future would be but eight per day, 
and for the same they would receive 


THE SAME RATE OF COMPENSATION 


as they received for ten hours work in the past. 
Since that session clerks employed in the general 
office have worked but eight hours. District As- 
sembly No, 41, of Baltimore, introduced the follow- 
ing resolution at the Cincinnati session: 

‘That the General Assembly be requested to proclaim to the order 
ght bear se = day's work, sad same May 1, 1904 ox the time 
when it shall be carried into effect by all district amombliee and 
ocal assemblies under ite jurisdiction, 

Beyond the discussion which ensued no action 
was taken. At the Philadelphia session the year 
following, the General Statistician, Francis B. 
Egan, in his report on the statistics gathered by 
him during the year, said: 


By the following table it is wen that seven-ninths of our mem- 


inh 


#573 
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the General Master Workman, in speaking of the 
eight hour agitation, said : 





‘the working time of those who toil, With that object in view I 
quent that all wmexnblies und district assemblies take up for dive 
during 


in 
te 
‘a 


your 
Af legislation be piled up mountains bigh in defonse of workingmert, 
the simple, inanimate thing called legislation will do no good of 
Htelf ualow backed up by the will of the workingmen themselves. 
‘Tt tmost be enforced, and those to whose interest it is to have it 
enforced are the workers If the workers aro too ignorant to me 
tho necemity for giving effect to legislation, they will need light; 
if they are to indolent to enforce it, they will require constant ay 
fumtion; and if they are too cowardly to take what in already theirs, 
thon they will require light, agitation, the example of others and 
manhood. We bave all three clases in the Knights of Labor, and 
‘we muxt get rid of thon by educating them, 
everywhere are beginning to concede that shorter 
hours are necessary, but they can not compete with those whe work 
‘their establishments ton and filteen hoara One preamble now saya: 
“To shorten the hours of labor by a general refusal to work for more 
than eight hourk” ‘The general rofusal ronst be preeeded by’ a gen 
‘oral agitation, and that agitation must be begun by thia order. 1 
saa that every assembly take up this question at once. Let each one 
ayo its members write short mays on the eight honr question, 
Brom tho number let the amerbly select the beat for publication 
in tho public pres of the land, in the local papers but do not publlals 
them indiscriminately and at different timex When they aro writ 
ten withhold thew until a day when they can all be published to- 
‘Washington's birthday, the 220 of February, will be « day 
of public Interest. The eyes of the nation will be turned toward the 
papera 1, therefore, name that day ae the one upon which to hare 
Aall these articles appear, If in your locality no paper appears on 
that day, then endeavor to hare it in the one next imped after that 
date. Make no public announcement of your intention to do thie 
until it isdone. To havy ther appear sinultaneoualy all over 


“will euuse men to stop and think, A feeble effort in that direction 


Te Rit 








aniniog pursuits, while 6,183,000 gained w livelihood ws laborers (aye 
ricultnral and otherwiso), ‘Thus in 188) we had in the United Station, 
between 


the manufactured article, 
ments in which they work, should be any lew; on the contrary, the 

ix that diminished production will incrwawe the price of 
the manufactured article, oF at Toast prevent ite depreciation when 
thrown on the market, Notwithstanding the redvetion in the exe 
penees of the mining company, we pay the mame price for coal that 
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“One of the troubles in this conntey just now is the relation of 





L. If Me. Vanderbilt will demonstrate how one eas 
purchase a six<iollar barrel of flour for two dollars and « half, be will 
have volved a very dittcult problem for the workingman, It ts not 
the labor of the skilled wiechanic alone that must be taken into ac 
‘count in computing the cost of the manufactured article; the average 
price paid to labor in the extablishment should be the wtandard, if = 
Htandard of wages is required. An examination of the last census 
eport shows that the number of manufacturing establishments in the 
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“For the past three years the reduction in wages has been ays 
tematic and steady. When one of the officials of one of the great 
companion wus interviewed on the matter, he replied that the ad- 
‘vance in lnborssiving machinery bad lightened the Isbor of the men. 
A minor at one of the Roading collierien saya that woxe mouths ago 


ng a yangway, the price pald being $10 a yard; but at the end of 
the week, when the officials saw tho amount of work he had dane 
tthe rato war reduced to $4.50 a yard.” 


‘vasion or rebellion; ope fron man, who does not foel, sleep, eat. oF 
drink, who never tires and never reste. ‘Thres flesh-and-blood men, 


a 
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nity for work is prosented. I he is re-enforeed by two million idle 
men, the number that apply at the mouth of the mine, or sek to 
ee ese ee OE Bn Ce ee te 


bidder ; therefore it is clearly to the interest of the miner to amist 
in reducing the hours of labor in shop, mill, and factory, to the end 
that the idle miltionx may be gathered in from the streets to self: 


sastaining positions 
‘The eight hour aystem, to be of value to the mages, mort be pat 
bn operation all over the country, for the manolacturers of one State 
‘ean not succesfully compote with those of other States if they ran 
thelr establishments but eight houra while others operate theirs ten 
‘or twelve hours a day, ‘The movement should be national, and 
should ave the heerty co-operation ofall men, 
‘A Seottinh clergyman, Dr. Donald Macleod, in a seemen on The 
Bin of Cheapnem,” says that “the eraving for cheapness and hunting 
Aaftcr bargains is not only economically false, but a cauee of gromt 
seatforing to thousands of men, women, and children.” If men 
‘worked shorter hours, they would leara that when a man begins to 
look for cheap bargains he strikes a blow at tadeeverywhere. ‘The 
wnployor looks fora better bargain in labor, and reduces his force 
for hires cheaper men. Hin employe tnust practice enforced eon- 
‘omy, which Is no saving: be drives abarper bargains for articles 
manulactured by others; he can not purchase us good an article, or 
in such quantities, as before; and the effect ia fult where thewe ax- 
ticles are made, taking the shaps of m reduction either in the work 
ing foreo or in the wage When tho President of the United 


‘ad of ouch inatitationa as the Chicago Board of Trade, in the hope 
‘of thwarting tho will of God by cornering wheat, ‘These men in- 
‘voked blemings on their Thankagiving dinners, and thanked God 
for the turkay, while they boarded tho whext away from thove who 
‘asked for bread, 

Give men aborter hours in whiich to labor, and you give them 
more time to study and learn why bread ix no carcn while wheat ix 
plenty, You give them more time in whieh to Jearn that millions 
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first the movement, so far as its operations on May 
1, 1886, were concerned, was doomed to defeat, 
When the General Assembly of the Knights of 
Labor met in Hamilton, Ontario, in October, 1886, 
the General Master Workman touched upon the 
subject in his address in the following words: 
‘When tho Soret Circular was issued on the 1th of Inst December, 
fixing Washington's birthday as the dato on which to begin an agita- 
tion on the eight hour question, which i a political ono, the answer 
‘which came from all parts of the country was astonishing, In the 
Dominion of Canada, and in every State of the Union, the papers 
gave special promineuce to the question, and Ube agitation haw con= 
‘inued unabated since that time, The alfort hour movement has 
rocnived more attention since the first of fast January than it did in 
the ton yoara preceding that date. While speaking on the eight 
‘our question, let me say that the propesition to inaugurate a gen 


‘mont intereatad ta the project are not as yet educated in the move: 
mont, and a strike under such conditions murt prove abortive, The 
date fund in not a wuitable one; the plan woxgested to establish the 
yen Is not the proper one, 

‘The convention took no action on the matter. 
‘There was no discussion on the subject. That part 
of the address was not considered, and the conven- 
tion adjourned without action, Soon after the ad- 
journment of the General Assembly 


THE STREET CAR STRIKE 


of St. Louis, Mo,, attracted the attention of the 
country toward the order, and inquiring minds be- 
gan to investigate the aims and methods of the or- 

i Public attention once fastened upon 
the society, the press devoted much space to re 
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never obtained his information from a reliable 
source. He gathered it from those who felt that 
to tell a wonderful story was the best means of 
‘booming the organization. The organization begun 
to boom, but those who sought its shelter were led 
to believe that they could secure the co-operation of 
the “500,000 workingmen,” referred to in the Sun 
article, in the shutting off of the railroads, and in 
stopping the “nimble touch” of the telegraph op- 
erators of America. 

When that story was written the order of the 
Knights of Labor was scarcely one hundred thou- 
sand strong, but in m few months, after the labor 
journals, the western press, and papers generally, 
had copied the sensational romance of the Sun, 


THe NUMBER DOUNLED, 


and the majority of the new comers was not of the 
quality the order had sought for in the past, 

In the early part of 1886 many of the new local 
assemblies began to pass resolutions favoring the 
“action of the General Assembly in fixing the first 
of May, 1886, as the day on which to strike for 
eight hours.” They sent them to the General Mas- 
ter Workman, who saw at once thata grave dan- 
ger threatened the order through the ignorance of 
the members who had been so hurriedly gathered 
into the assomblies. They wore induced to come 
in by a false statement. Many organizers assisted 
in keeping up the delusion for the purpose of mak- 
ing “big returns" to the general office. In order 
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‘Trades was but a part of the Knights of Labor. 
Many members of the last named society were im- 
pressed with the same belief, and the General Mas- 
ter Workman felt that those who were so blind to 
their surroundings as not to know the name of the 
organization they belonged to, or the difference be- 
tween it and other societios, could not be trusted to 
go Very far, or act intelligently in an undertaking 
of such magnitude as the establishment of the eight 
hour system must necessarily be. There never 
was a time when the Knights af Labor were #0 


FLAGRANTLY MISREPRESENTED, 


or the aima and purposes of the order so misunder- 
stood. Designing and unscrupulous persons flocked 
into the order in all parts of the country. The 
time-serving politician, the trader in votes, the 
seeker for office, the spoils-hunter, who sought for a 
following that he might appear to have influence, 
and the sharp, shrewd shop-keeper, with an eye to 
business, all thronged into the assemblies during 
the spasmodic growth of the order. Each one anx- 
jous to further his own interests, and to stand well 
in the favor of those who surrounded him, encour- 
aged the belief that it was the order of Knights of 
Labor which issued the eight hour order for May 
first. 

‘The silence and indifference of the organization 
which did issue the order gave rise to the impres- 
sion that the whole affair must have been appropri- 
ated Byes Knights of Labor. The anarchist ele- 
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onstrated in the strike for cight hours on May 1, 
1886. 

‘When the convention of the Federation of Trades 
met in Washington, D. C., in December, 1885, the 
Furniture Workers’ International Union intro- 
duced a series of resolutions bearing on the ques- 
tion of inaugurating the eight hour system on May 
first. They appear in the proceedings of that ses- 
sion as follows: 

‘Warnes, The Inst onnnal Congress of the Federation approved. 
of the opinion exprowed by Secretary Prank K. Foster, in bin an- 
‘nual report that it would be in yaln to expect the introduction of 
the eight hour rule through legislative measures, and that a united 


demand to reduce the hours of labor, aupported by @ firmly estat 
Ushed and determined organisation, would be far more effective than 


mend to labor organizations throughout this jurisdiction Uwt they 
= direct their laws ax to conform to thie resolution by the time 
sauirued. 


‘Wnentas, This resolution, and the views upon which it is based, 


power exclusively, have found an echo in the hearts of all those 
‘onganised! workmen of this country, who are fighting for a principle 
anid are willing to roake mcritices in order to secure an improvement 
of the condition of themselves and their fellow-workery and as there 
is in many parts of this country « atrong movement going on for 
the purpose of carrying out this resolution. 

‘Worxsnas, It is a well known truism that the success of work: 


‘and Labor Unions as 2 medium through which that concentration 























‘upon that interpretation of the reeolution that many 
acted. The strikes in the Jarge cities afforded the 


saccceded had the whole power of the Federation 
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lutions adopted by the Federation of Trades, was 
4 representative to the Hamilton and Cleveland 
seasions, and it is presumed that if he wore dissat- 
isfied with the action of the General Master Work- 
man on the eight hour movement of May first, he 
would have recorded his vote in opposition to the 
resolutions by which the course of that officer was 
officially endorsed. 

While the convention was in session at Cleve- 
land, a Chicago manufacturer, Edwin Norton, was 
present at the invitation of the General Master 
‘Workman, ‘and read a paper on the cight hour 
movement, in which he outlined « plan for the 


G@RADUAL INTRODUCTION 


of the system. His remarks were well received 
and left a marked impression on the minds of the 
representatives, but the exciting scenes enacted at 
that session in the controversy with the trades 
unions of the country took up the time and atten. 
tion of the members of the convention, and left 
them but little time for thought on such an impor- 
tant issue as was there presented to them. The 
recent fiasco at Chicago, and the ill feeling which ex- 
isted throughout the country between employers 
and employes created the impression that no im- 
mediate steps should be taken in the direction of 
securing a reduction in the hours of labor, and the 
convention adjourned without taking action on the 
the plan proposed by Mr, Norton. 

When the next regular session of the General 
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the truth. J oppone! the strike on May 1 becaase 1 know that 
workmen nor employers were realy for it, because the eds 
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‘houne—susfered 
through the attempt to enforce the vight hour ayatom on May 1. 
‘The movo was in the right dircotion, but the time and eireumatances 
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preamble of the order, the Knights of Labor have 
done but little during the last two years, On April 
7, 1888, the General Master Workman again di- 
rected the attention of the organization to the 
question, and recommended that municipalities, 
towns, cities, ete. take up the question and intro- 
duce the short hour system on streets, rondways, 
bridges, and other public works. He said that in- 
asmuch as the majority of citizens in each munic- 
ipality was made up of workers, it followed that 
the employers of labor, on streets and public works 
generally, were workers, and if they did not take 
interest enough in the matter to establish the eight 
hour system among their own employes, they could 
not consistently ask of their employers to reduce 
the hours of toil in workshops and factories. The 
concluding lines of that article were: 


political machine to do this. Do not be detorred from making the 


Consalt employers, got their views, arrange with them 
ings to perfect plang, and make an attempt to bring sbout s 
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ease, be favors it strongly in order to give men 
more time to study how to erndicate the disease, 
root and branch. 

At its last convention, held in St. Louis, Mo., 
December, 1888, the American Federation of La- 
bor took action on the subject. The following, 
taken from the report of the meeting, shows what 
was done: 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE EIGHT 
HOUR WORK DAY, 


8x, Louis, Mo., December 14, 1888, 
Bi Dect! wet Darrin dono Federation of 


We, your Committe: appointed to draft a plan for the necom- 
ies ofthe eight bout law, very reppectuly tab that rw have 
‘ay earefillysonalored the qoetan, and wil ey tat we hestly 
endore the ventiment expremed and recogniss the great neoomlty 
of serine ¢ reduction fo the hours of Ibor, and balae it witha 
‘the pomibilitios of accom; 

MRsaia: eee saraieaial cf alaark the development of ma- 
chicory, and the overincroming away of man ovor the forces af nat- 
‘ure, bave enormoualy increased the productive capacity of society, 
and made it pomible to supply all material wants with a groatly de- 
‘crewed expenditure of the Inbor forces: and, 


awoubled, does hereby asert the right of the wageworkers of Amer: 

ica to a Ineger control of their tite and greater leisure for the enjoy 

mont of the bonefite of this nineteenth century of eiviliaation, 
Beolwed, 


‘arrange upon 
1480, simultaneous mam meetings in all cities of the country, such 
eetings to be addnewed by speakers appointed by authority of the 
Exeoutire Council, aod that oa Independence Day, July 4, the same 
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fined tom union of thove industries whom interests and methods of 
‘work aro similar, which aball cast the Largest percentage of major- 
ities on their memberahip in favor of an eight hour work day; and 
the onions, or wmociated intoresta xo designated, shall reenive the 
smupport of all unions in affiliation with the American Federation of 
‘Labor, and the same rule to apply to the next in majority of votes 
‘cant when the first union, or amociated interests, shall kare met the 
Iawoo und established the elght hour work day. 


Delegate LaVine offered an amendment to the amendment, that 
the eight hour movement be confined to the building trades cxclue 


sively. 
Delegate Applehagen offered a substitute to fix the date at May I, 
1890, 


‘After an exhaustive and wellstompered discumion, participated in 
Iby the bulk of the dolegates, as to the ways and moans to carry on 
‘he movement, the previous question was ordered. 

‘The vota wus first taken on the proposition to fix the date wt June 
1, 1890, which was lors 

‘The amendment offered by delegate Perry wax next voted on, and 
war defeated, 

‘Amendment offered by delegate La Vine, to confine the movement 
to the building trades, was next in order, and was not sustained. 

‘Tho substitute offired by delogato Applebagen, to fix the date at 
May 1, 1890, prevailed by m large majority. 

‘The question recurred on the report of the conmmalttee ma amended, 
send on this the ayes and nays were ondored, 


Ayer—Ackerman, Appsl, Applehagen, Anderson, Bechtold, Black- 
more, Cain, Daley, Dillon, Donnelly, Delatmr, Evans, Fildew, Fitz- 
patrick, Foxter, Forsberg, Goldwater, Gompees, Haller, Hamon, 2a 
Holland, eo Bites, Kirchner, LaVine, Martin, Shields, 
Gregor, in, Mahoney, Ogg, Nutt, Pouns, Vols, We 
Werdes, and Weaver, Total, 38 es es 

Nayr—Archie, Bower, Euutich, twa, Lake, Perry, Taylor, Rein- 
hardt. Total, 8 nays 
Ezcunt—Miller. 


Amid tumultuous cheers and enthusiastic applause, the motion to 
‘Adopt the committee's report and fix the date for the inauguration 
‘of the eight hour work day wt May 1, 1890, was declared adopted by 
AVENE Rave 8 arn. 


Wie 
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power of those who. control to render the lot of the 
workman 80 burdensome that he will consent to vi- 
olate the laws of the land and the laws of organiza- 
tions in order to carn sufficient bread to sustain Life. 
‘The advocates of the cight hour system must go be- 
yond a reduction of the number of hours a man 
must work and labor for the establishment of a just 
and humane system of land ownership, control of 
machinery, railroads, and telegraphs, a5 well as an 
‘oquitable currency system before he will be able to 
retain the vintage ground gained when the hours 
‘of labor are reduced to eight per day, aa called for 
in the twenty-first resolution of the preamble of the 
Knights of Labor. 





PAPER READ BEFORE CLEVELAND CONVENTION BY 
EDWIN NORTON, Esq. 


“Genero! Master Workman and Members of the General Amembiy, Knighte 
of Labor: 

Gunriewex\—Through the kindness and upon the invitation of 
your Genoral Master Workman, Mr. Fowderly, I have the pilewure 
‘of addressing you brietly nt this thme upon a subject which is of 
“xital importance to ue all, 

‘The question of shorter hours for a working day is one that has 
been before this nation for a number of years, and which la con 
stantly increasing in public interest. Tt has recived the careful 


‘Tho politicians have, to all appearances, hus far bad the best of 
{t, for they havo succeeded in enacting Iawe by which the logal 
number of hours for a working day have boen reduced to eight, both 
{in the United States government and in several of our States. This 
‘thay ave done with but little trouble or expense apparently to 
-ithor themselves oF their constituents, 

But bow has it been when those most diretly intorentad in sis 


te 
na 
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Sol re thee spt cinyee as taal 
youre of patient work on the part of the employer, by thorough 
Gepthiiosint msbdivion ot te nhc emda ee oe 
the toa perfoes mechanfeal of 
his wants and ample capital will boy. “Tanlbiy be bas seen ios 
snxull Loginuings hia busines expand into « large extabllahment, é- 
ploying at fair wages moro and more mon each year, finding thom 
steady employment, bat being obliged to wateh carefully every 
sours of lie fn order to guard agaiovs fllary; the line devwa be 
‘tween muccom and failure being in many caver extremely fine. Such 
‘an employer, when confronted with » demand fora sudden change 
‘f all his basine methods, such as ie fnvolvod in a reduction of the 
hours of lubor from ten to eight at one aweep, can ace but one end to 
itand that cud is failure. Most men who are conducting masmufac- 
luring industries are busy men, who can not take the time necewary 








‘mile, pay as much attention as they should to matters that concern 
‘them very closely, and are suspicious of any change, being fearful 
that the result may prove dimutrous, 

Tf the question of shorter hours were simply ono of sontiment, oF 
‘one in which the employer could take sides in favor of without foar 
of endangering the very existence of hin business competition 
of those unwilling to adopt the plin, there ix but little doubt that 
‘almost without exception they would vote in favor of it. If this ix 
‘trae, then it follows that, providing some rafe plan can be devised for 
‘dringing about the change, it would not meet with very strong oppo- 
sition even at first; and that, ax it became more familiar to eraploy> 
ets, it would receive their active aupport and cooperation. 

It is now generally conceded that Amorican laborsaving machin- 
ery has within the past fow yoara rerolutionized the proce of 
‘manufacture in most lines, and #0 increased the capacity of our coun 
tty to manufocture goods of superior quality at much less cost than 
that of any other nation, Tt in alm claimed that tho extended we 

made 





axtribote this fuct to the use of machinery, for, wo far an my own ex 
tries gous (blag ecg Inthe mo os wll tm the menoficare 

machinery), there is, and hes been for some time 
Feeaemraty ccauibed ‘mechanics who ean understand and ayeak, 
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‘unions, acting in unison with « national organization of employer of 
Sie eine est BA sean esl ay ee 
‘between each change to to become adjusted 
pen Sas ae 

‘Tho plan which will be submitted for your consideration includes 
the gradual but fixed reduction of the hours of labor without a cor 
reduetion of prasent wages, to take effect ax soon a» the 
proper organization can be effected and a auflicient number of anem- 

Serr enrlled 10 tamure suocee } 


‘he surplus of usewployed labor in this country is exhausted. 

Tn this plan it would appear that « thir and equitable basis of 
compromise would be reached, which ought to lead to # permanent 
settlement of all the disforunces of opinion regarding shorter hours 


workmen, 
also that we go one atep further, and refuse to employ for the amo 
longth of time any foreigner who, having lived in thin country for 





papers of 
‘uw rule, takon too little eare to impress upon their employes, by 
force of example and otherwise, the importance and value of 
knowledge of our country and its institutions, such ax can only be 
obtained by a performance of the duties of eitisewhip. ‘Those who 
come to our country with no expectation of beeoming citizens should 
not, undor existing circumstances, have all the privileges and cousid= 
eration extended to those whodo. And thus aiding our workmen by 
them from this foreign competition during the few years 
‘required to bring about shorter hours, other benefits would navwrally 
orult in tho nature of an increased interest in the welfare of our 
country, which would te taken by all, and a consequent better gow= 


oom for no others hero upon any teras whatevever} and upon the 
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It is tho excuse of seifahnoss, and not worthy of consideration. Be 
‘cause evil exiats, those who have wo interest in it should not be made 
to auifor. Far bottor take some united action for wiping out the 
evil, A little more friendly interest in this direction ahown by ero- 
ployer for tho genoral wolfare of their workmen will, in my judg. 
‘ment, reduce materially the profits of the raloons. 

‘The fact that all the manufacturing industries of our country are 
now based upon the ten-hourday, and that this aystem hax provaiied 
for many years, should cause ua to fully realize that a sudden and 
radical change would 10 ups values as to bring about = demoraliza- 
tion which would be terrible in its consequences; while the same 
resolt may be eventually brought about in a gradual manner, 99 
that each ehange will bo alight in ite conequenoms, and that thore 
‘will be no reaction nor cause to regrot having undertaken it; for in 
no cua is the motto of your noble Order more true than in this; 
“That any injury to ono (omployer) is an injury to all (bis em- 
ployes)” This fact should be more forcibly improwed upon the 
‘minds of all 

If, ax wo are informed by the various labor unions, workmen are 
willing to accept reduced wages in order to bring about shorter 
working day, and in order that their fellow-workmen now unem- 
ployed may find work, it would appear aa If they would still more 
Teadily indore and support a plan which would check the supply 
from foreign lands from coming to our shores until such timo in the 
futuro ax our present eurplus of unemployed workmen now here 
sould find work at profitable wages. 

‘Thero havo been propositions made looking to the imposition of 
‘@ tax upon all forvigners who come to this country, in hopes that 
‘this will stop tho present ruinous competition from that souree. 
Bat we havo no laws at present which sanction such a conrss, and 
before they can be enacted we must of necessity educate public opie 
4ion up totthat point where they will ask logialators to pam some Ins 
aehich will ft tho ome, ‘Thin we know to be n slow and tedious 
proces, And evon if a remonablo tax were by law imposed upon 
‘these people, it could only sorre to wlightly retard the stream of ar 
‘rivals, and ax soon ax shorter hours obtained n foothold bere, with « 
ial Ines of mage, they would be italy to exe toot of. 


workmen. 
‘The more practicable plan would appear to be the ane aungeated. 
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Ht win T would reply that fa gradual and not wodden reductoa 
‘of the hours ix accepted by labor, values would be but slightly aflocted 
‘se any one time, and all branches of trade would have ample time to 
propare for each change, and so adjust their business ax to avoid the 
Tomes that must ensue from sudden and «weeping changes, while at 
tho mame time, wages remaining ae now, workmen and their fiunition 
‘would not be cut down in their ability to bay and consume gooda 
4 reduction of one-half hour per day wold add to the cost of manue 
factured goods five per cent. on account of labor, aod probably not 
more than two and one-half per cent. in addition for interest on idle 
plant, rent, insurance, tuxes and other expenses, which would be the 
same for a short as for along day. It may be fairly cousidered, then, 
that seven and one-half per ceat. would be added to the cost of living 
for each half-hour of reduced work, providiog the capacity to pro: 
duce goods chenply is not changed in the least. 

Now any peru at all familiar with the inventive skill of the 
American nation will find it hard to believe that we have reached 
‘our Timit in this respect. ‘There is no doubt that each year a large 
portion of wis increased cost would be mot by improved methods, 
‘which would ultimately enable the amount of work formerly per- 
formed in ten hours to be turned out in the shorter day; and if this 
fs teve, then the laws of supply and demand would wee that consumera 
Aid not pay more for goods than they are worth, 

Tam awnte that reduced cost of production would uot apply in all 
cues, and we must therefore concsdo that somewhat higher prices 
‘would have wo be paid for the nocowsrien of life aa a condition of 
shorter hours But it is true that the prent purchasing power of 
money is much greater than at any previoux time in the history of 
the country, and the advance would not te felt «> much om that 
account; while dividing the change into yearly fustallments would 
make it bearable by all. And if shorter hours are to be the rule in 
this country, this plan would seem to polat out w safe means for 
bringing it about, 

As having an important bearing on thin question, it should not be 
forgotten that all alike, employers and workmen, can not fail to be 
greatly benefited, should this plan under consideration be adopted, 
from the fhet that there would be oo further cause for wtrikes and 
ockouta to obtain thix end, with Uheir attendant loses, whicks full 
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‘out tbe United States abull be eligible to membership by signing the 
atom Sad oc br ows ms may moped 
Soo. 2 ‘The purposes of this organization tio? aa be, fit, united 
action on tho part of manufacvurers throughout the United States, 
Tooking to a gradual and fixed reduction of the present hours of 
Tabor, until eight hours for » working day (which is now the legal 
standard of the United States and of several States) bave become 
‘the recognized rule throughout the country ; second, the protection 
‘of our workmen trom the competition of foreigners, anxious to resp 
‘the benefit of their improved eoudition, by m refusal w employ 
‘this porlod of change any persons who were not residents of 
the United States on the fiest day of January, 1887, unless, means 
while, we have exhausted the resources of our own country to fure 
nish a supply of labor; and, third, « refusal to employ after January 
1, 1887, any person whatsoever, who, baying lived long enough in 
thie country wo bncome clans do net willngly ‘ake naps to become 


sfke 8 ‘This orgntetion shall adopt the plan hora wt oth on 
‘the firat day of January, A.D. 1887, and it shall remain in force 
for five years, or until the thirty-first day of December, A.D. 1891, 
‘and as much longer as a majority of its members sball desire, 

Sec. 4. Ail members of this union shall agree that during the year 
1887 nine and one-half hours shail constitute w day's work; and that 
during che year 1888 nine hours sball constitute a day's work: and 
‘that during the year 1889 eight and one-half hours shall constitate 
‘a day's work; and that ducing and after the year 1800 the prosnt 
United States standart of eight hours shall be recognised by all 
members of this union throughout tho country as a legal day's work. 

Seo. 5. Members of this union shall exact from all in theie 
employment an agreement to accept the conditions herein set forth 
during the ubove period of timo, and it shall be understood that no 
‘oarresponding reduction of preveat wages shall te made on account 
of the reduced hours of work. 

Bec, ¢. This action aball not affect farm laborers, but relates to 
‘mochanica and akilled laborers of every kind, 
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in 1886 presented an opportunity to a class of men 
who affected to be “leaders of thought and action” 
to come to the front and take a part in directing 
the current of industrial affairs into a course which 
they hoped would bring about a revolution, destroy 
the governmental structure, and reduce the polite 
ial affairs of the nation to a condition bordering 
on chaos, For years prior to 1886, whenever a Ia- 
bor meeting was called in any large city a number 
of men, calling themselves Socialists, would flock 
to the gathering, and either attempt to officer it or 
cause it to break up in disorder. To do either one 
was considered a victory by the 


“ RADICAL ELEMENT,” 


as they were pleased to term themselves. Social- 
ism, as defined by Webster, is: 

A theory of society which advocates a more precise, orderly, and 
more harmonious arrangwment of the social relations of raankind 
than that which tas hitherto prevailed. 

‘The definition of Webster and the practice of 
many who call themselves Socialists diverge at 
every point. It is true that many men became 
identified with the Socialist movement with a view 
to perfecting the arrangement of a more harmoni- 
ous condition of society; but there are Socialists 
who are not in harmony with the Webstorian in- 
terpretation, and soon dispel the doubts of those 
who join them for the purpose of advocating such 
methods. The greater part of those who profess to 
be Socialists, and who became prominent in the ine 
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restraining influences of law, It is contemplated 
that rules and restrictions for the government of 
mankind may be dispensed with aa useless. Ench 
member of society will have so high a regard for 
the welfare and happiness of his fellow-man as not 
to do anything that will intrude upon or injure his 
neighbor. In « word, no rule, no law, is the dream 
of the ideal Anarchist. Society, as it now exists, is 
to be dissolved. Those whose tastes are congenial 
will form themselves into groups, small at first but 
increasing in numbers as the acquaintanceship ex- 
tends. The groups are to be governed by the de- 
erees of nature, and being expected to live in strict 
accord with the rules which nature prescribes, 


NO VIOLENCE OR INJUSTICE 


will be done to any portion of humanity, 

Such is anarchy in the abstract, at least that is 
anarchy as described by its advanced teachers, 
but it is not the kind that is practiced by their dis. 
ciples. Tt may be thought that what I say of an- 
archism is too harsh, but it will be borne in mind 
that I am dealing with it as I found it, and not in 
theabstract. With its theories I have nothing te do, 
but of its doings I have had some knowledge, and 
speak of it only so far as that knowledge extends. 
Those who doubt the destructive tendencies of the 
Anarchista will have. their doubts dispelled on 
reading the following from John Most’s “ Beast of 
Property,” « pamphlet published by the New Ha- 

Ea 


fill 4 
an an ay 


HL Agata 
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were pawned or mortgaged will bo returned trea. No rents will be 
paid. District committees on habitation, which will sit in porma- 
rence, allot sheltor to those who are homeleas, of who have iad 
‘equato or unbealthy quarters After the great purification there 
will be no want for desirable bomen 

Uatil every one can obtain suitable employment, the commune 
must guarantee to all the necessities of Ife. Committees on sup- 
plies will regulate the distribution of confiscated gooda Should 
there be lack of anything, which might be the case in respect. to 
articles of food, thees mast be obtained by propor agents Taking 
uch things from neighboring great eatales by armed columns of for~ 
agers would be a most expeditious way of furnishing them, * * * 
** © All law books, court and police records, registers of mortgage, 


‘kind has returned to the natural state, and love rules unconstrained, 


Like all Anarchists, Most shirks the responsibil- 
ity of “developing a programme.” A programme 
is distasteful to an Anarchist, for the reason that 
it has the appearance of order. To develop a pro- 
gramme would be to construct something, and as 
destruction is the chief aim of the Anarchist, if not 
of anarchism, he will not do anything that is not 
in harmony with his tendency to destroy every- 
thing in the shape of law, rule, and government, 
except such things a8 are prescribed by his own 
narrow, vindictive mind. 

The Anarchist in America is no more to be con- 
sidered a part of the labor movement than the man 
who sits up nights to work his way into a bank 
vault that he may enrich himself from the earnings 
of others. The Anarchist may consider that he 
works hard when preaching his doctrine of destruc- 
tion. The bank robber must also work hard in or- 
order to succeed, but such exertions do not come 
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tentions may be. This is the truth, no matter how 
much we may deplore it. 

A cardinal principle with the rampant Socialist 
and Anarchist is to propagandize on every occa 
sion that presents itself If a new society of labor- 
ing mon is ostablished these extremists become 
members of it, and attempt to force their ideas to 
the front. In canting phrase and with mock hu- 
mility they will insinuate themselves into the good. 
graces of men who would scorn them were they to 
disclose their real feelings, and once they gain the 
good will of such, thoy have inserted a wedge bo- 
tween the members of that society that sooner or 
later will drive them apart. 


THE SMOOTH-TONGUED ADVOCATE OF ANARCHY 


seldom does anything himself toward furthering 
the ends of the movement he is a part and pareel 
of. He secures the services of dupes who do his 
bidding, cither through loyalty to principle or ig- 
norance. That thoy will play on the ignorance of 
workingmen is but too true; that they despise 
every effort to lift the pall of ignorance that is low- 
ered over the fortunes of the toilers, is also true, 
If the people become educated they will have no 
use for either anarchy or monopoly, and every step 
in that direction is fought down by both extremes, 
Tn concluding a chapter on socialism, written Sep- 
tember 1, 1884, Burnette G. Haskell said: 


‘When the rising—which will be one of blind, weathful, ignorant 
‘thon must the Sooinliets of Amorios be propared 
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SS 
‘and attempt to man or officer it. Having done that, and having 
driven all decent men away, they are supromely happy in the de- 





baild up thelr own 


For the most part the meetings of Anarchists 
are held under the roofs and influences of saloon, 
and it is only when exhilerated that they ever ac- 
complish anything. There is no instance on record 
where they have ever done anything in the interest 
of reform, but in many places they have 


DESTROYED THE HOPES OF MEN 


who were sorely tried, and who had almost gained 
what they were contending for when the incendiary 
speech of some Anarchist turned public opinion, 
often very fickle, in an opposite direction, 

During the telegraphers strike in 1883 the leader 
of the International Workingmen’s Association of 
the Pacific coast submitted to the group of which 
he was a member a proposition to destroy the prop» 
erty of the Western Union Company. A member 
of that organization, under date of August 18, 1887, 
writes the following: 

Ho informed certain mewhers of the group that be had been 
requested by the telegraphers to farniah volunteers from tho I. W. 
A. for tho purpose of destroying such property af he Weatern Taion 


‘Telegraph Company ax would be pointed out to them by a commit- 
tee of strikers. After procuring the required number of strikers, 
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blind; they will not study it, but take their inspi- 
ration from the garbled reports of “socialist meet- 
ings,” as they appear in the-press, They judge of 
the aims and objects of socialism by those who, un- 
fortunately for socialism, avow themselves to ba 
advocates of that theory while belying their every 
utterance in their actions. Those who assert that 
socialism is destructive of law and order do not 
know what socialism is, for through its operations 
simpler, better, fewer, and more humane laws than 
now exist would be in force, government would 
not disappear, but a more equitable form of gov- 
ernment would prevail. The aim of socialism, in 
‘& word, 
18 TO MAKE THE WORLD WETTER. 


- In 1880 Osborne Ward, a Socialist, lectured in 
Scranton to an out-door audience, and I presided 
at the meeting. Although not connected with the 
Socialistic Labor Party, 1 wished to hear all sides, 
and, therefore, prosented Mr. Ward to his audi- 
ence, and was well pleased with his exposition of 
the principles of the party he represented. I did 
not in any way affiliate with the socialistic move- 
ment, but there were members of that orgunization 
who mistook my action in presiding at that meet- 
ing for approval of their doctrines, and it was pub- 
lished in their papers that I was a Socialist. 

Tn 1882 « member of the socialistic organization 
of New York City wrote to me asking that, as 
mayor of Scranton and G@. M. W. of the K, of L., I 











Dents tol op Garebeabnrt he Reed Becca bee 
to light un onward. ‘Those who preach such a revelution hare never 
(waa eerie ere ey 

‘They ahould romembor that the men who led the French Revol 


uprising, when we study ite benefits, we mast pronounce ther {ail- 
‘ures. The tendency of the present day In France ts toward mo- 
nopoly in land and money, while the number of mall farmers ix 


growing amaller every year. 

There were Anarchists in the order, and the 
reading of that circular had the effect of 
INTENSIFYING THEIR ANIMOSITY 


toward one whom they had hitherto endeavored to 
make a convert to their theories. They began a 


Ispsed rather than follow the lead of Anarchists. 
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Land many others know ax a fact that it was the intention of 
‘the heads of the I. W. A, to captare the K_of T., ax it was a pow: 
‘erful organization, readysnade to thelr hand, and would give them 
considcrabilo labor in organizing i they could achieve their desite 
Anyhow, it could be and was used no a recruiting ground for their 
purpores. 

While professing to be opposed to the continuance 
of the United States government, the Anarchists, at 
their convention in 1886, decided that “ each mem- 
ber should prepare himself to occupy some high 
office in the government (of the people) when the 
I. W. A. should have gained control. Various 
high positions were then parcelled out to those pres- 
ent in the meeting with the understanding that 
they would 

PREPARE THEMSELVES. 


Those filling the various offices were to remain un- 
known to the people at large after the nation was 
captured, the heads of all departments meeting and 
transacting their business in secret. The same 
principle to be maintained in conducting the affairs 
of government as in conducting the routine of the 
I. W. A.,, the secret five issuing all orders and ex- 
acting perfect obedience, though they were to re- 
amin unknown and consequently irresponsible.” 
‘The above is in the language of one who still re- 
sides on the Pacific coast, and who knows the inside 
workings of the organization he writes about. The 
resolutions which were passed to capture the order 
of the Knights of Labor were forwarded to me pre- 
vious to the session of the General Assembly at 
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of five, whose power would exceed that of the Em. 
peror of Ruasia. 

When the movement in favor of the establish- 
ment of the eight hour work day took place on 
May 1, 1886, the places where the greatest show of 
strength was developed were Chicago, Il, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Baltimore, Md., Boston, Mass., und 
St. Louis, Mo. At Chicago the sound of a bomb 
did more injury to the good name of labor than all 
the strikes of that year, and turned public senti- 
ment against labor organizations so strong that it 
required the most strenuous efforts on the part of 
the officers of labor societies to keep their charges 
from being dragged down into the 


‘MIRE OF ANARCHY. 


‘The events of that year have beon written, and 
such a short time ago that it is not necessary to re 
produce them here, but there are matters in con- 
nection with the explosion of the bomb that did so 
much harm that should be known. 

Passing over for the present the eventa which 
transpired on and succeeding the first of May, 1886, 
we find the General Assembly of the Knights of 
Labor in session at Richmond, Va. On page 240 
of the proceedings of that convention will be found 
the record of the election of the General Master 
Workman. This occurred on October 13, On the 
19th of that month his salary was fixed by vote of 
the General Assembly. The reeord on page 286, 
and on the day after the fixing of the salary—page 


ee 


fa i ie 


S25. 
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to thoumnda Think well over thie before you vote, and then vote 
‘ou such m rewolution as will not commit the onter to any wild or 

tobeme which men, whom 1 believe to be ita enemien 
‘would like t0 we it become involved in. 


After the views of the General Master Workman 
were stated, a representative from Missouri offered 
a resolution in accord with the sentiments ex 
pressed. It reads as follows 


Rewived, That while asking for mercy for the condemned. men, 
wo aro not in «yinpathy with the acts of the Anarchists, nor with 
‘any attempts of individuals o associated bodies that teach or prac 
re violent infractions of the law, believing that a 
‘are the surest and best means to secure neccesary reforms 


That resolution passed unanimously and met 
with the approval of nearly all who were present, 
The few who favored anarchy did not relish it be- 
cause it lacked that indorsement of their ideas 
which they had hoped to carry away with them, 

In regponse to the address of welcome of Gover- 
nor Lee, the Gencral Master Workman, in com- 
paring monopoly and anarchy, suid: 


‘To rumedy tho evils wo complain of in a diffienlt and dangerous: 


‘years ago was terrible, bat, bad ax it wax (t never developed a mille 
Jonaire, while the new slavery, which now rrachew out with = far 
scrongor hand shan the old, has doyeloped hundreds of them. ‘The 
Tash in the hands of the old:time slave-owner conld strike but one 
Tuck at a time, and but one of God's poor, wufforing children felt 
the stroke ‘The Insh of gold im the hanvls of the new slaveowner 
{alls not pon one gave atone, bat pan the tacks ot mitions, wnd 
‘among the writhing, tortured victims, ride by side with the poor 
‘and the ignorant, are to be found the well to do and the educated, 
‘Tho power of the new elave-owner does not end when the 
ay luborvr bends beneatts his rule. It reaches out stil further and 
85 
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‘he etrogae for Independence and the enue Leading to that strap 
gle aro not apoken of there; the name of W: is unknown, 
‘sod the words that rang out trampet-tongued from the lips of Pate 
rick Honry are never mentioned, Our country, hur history, her 
‘awn and her institutions are unknown to these poor children. How, 
then, can the ld ofthe forget lear to appreciate the freedom 
which they have never been told about, much lem 

Tul ro school hoobe taut ll Go lia work property lace 
‘the children of the poor mast pam it by on the real to the work= 
shop. How cun they approciate the dutios of citizonabip whim we 
do not take the trouble to teach them that to be an American cite 
fiaon ix greater than to be a king, and that he opon whom the mane 
lo of eitisonahip is bestowed should part with bis life belore «ur 
‘rendering one jot or tiitle of the rights and Ubertica whieh belong 
to him? 

‘Turn away from these hives of indastey, stand for a moment on 
A street comer, and you will see gaily-caparisoned hors driven 

very; m footman occupying hin place nt the rear of 

the coach in also dreased in the garb of the serl On the eoach 
door you will find the crest or cont of arms of the illustrious 
to whom it belougs If you speak to the occupant of tho: 








iia manhood, and climbs to the footunn's place on the outside of 
tho coach, ‘The man who apes the mauners and. customs of foreign 
noblemen occupies the inside. ‘The ong who with strong heart and 
willing hands would defend the rights and liborties of his country 
thas never learnod what thene rights or libertien are. ‘The other doce 
Axnow, Dut hus learned to love the atmosphere of monarchy better 
‘than that which he breathes in this lend. Between these two our 


benette 
of an education that will enable his to understand and appreciate 
Se blige of Gar vt tentiations, ond if nesmmery; Gobet tom 


During the year which followed no effort was 
spared to give out the impression that the con- 
demned men were Knights of Labor, and that they 
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state why he made the ruling. The vote was put 
‘on the appeal, and the chair was sustained by a 
vote of 121 to 53, On u motion to reconsider the 
yote which sustained the decision of the G. M. W,, 
14 representatives spoke againat the decision of the 
chair and ten in favor of it. The question on the 
yote to reconsider was called when the G. M. W. 
was asked to atate his reasons for ruling the motion 
out of order; he spoke as follows: 


I know that it may seem to be an arbitrary act on my part to 
rule « motion out of order, and did I not lave excellent reasona 

for doing ro I never would have availed myself of tho privilege con- 
ferred upon me by virtue of the office 1 hold. To properly explain 
my reasons it will be necessary for me to take you back to the fit 
‘of May, 1988, when the trades unions of tho United States were in 
a ntropglo for tho retablixhment of the eight hour aystem. On that 
day was stricken to the dust every hope that existed for the soc 
‘cows of tho ntriko then in progress. and thowe who indicted the blow 


| 
| 
| 


this onder lus upon the face of the earth 7 

We claim to ve striving for the elevation of the human race 
throngh pracofat methods, and yet nro aaked to sue for mercy for 
‘men who acon us and onr methods, men who were not on the 
atrect nt the Chioago Haymarket in obedience to any law, rule, rem 
olution, or command of any part of this order; men who did not 
in any Way reprvent the sentiment of thie onfer in placing them. 
wolves in the attitude of opposing the oficers of the lmw, und who 
meer at our every effort 10 accomplish rewnlte: had those men been 
‘there on that day in obedience to the laws of this seciety, and had 
they been involved in a difficulty through their obedience to our 
taxes, T would fol it to be my duty to defend thom to the best of 
my ability under the Inw of the Tnnd, but In this ense they were 
‘hore to counsal method that we do not approve of, and to matter 
though they have lost no opportunity to identify this order with 
snnrehy, it stands os a truth that there does not exist the slightont 

botwoen the two. 
Twarned those who proposed to introduce that resolution that 


UR un ne 
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have 


‘eithor in publio or private before, "This ix the fire time that 1 
about him in conneetion with the Haymarket riot, and yet 
the adherents of that damnable doctrine were not coutent to have it 
wo; they accused mo of attacking bim, that J might, in denying it, 
may somothing in bis favor. Why did not Powderly defond Parsons 
rough tho prow since be is a Knight, and aa ingoveut one? iy 
auked. It is not my businew to defend every member who doce 
not know enovgh to take care of 


<< 
L 
it 


‘other men stand, and for their otfonses and not for being 
Knights 

‘Thin resolution doce not come over the seal of either local or 
district axeumbly. It does not bear the veal of approval of any ree- 
egnized body of the order, and tho sentiment of 
‘a member of this body, and ahould not be adopted in euch a way 
‘tx to givo it the appearance of having the approval of these who 
fare not hore to defend thomselves andl the order against that Holle 
Infected association that xtands a# a foe of the most malignant marmp 
to the honest Iaborcr of this land, 1 hate the name of anarchy. 
‘Through its encroactiments it hax tarnished the name of socialian 
and caused men to believe that socialism and anarchy ane one: 
‘They are striving to do the same by the Knights of Labor. ‘Thin 


torring good. 
No act of the Anarchists ever laid @ stone npom a stone in Moe 


Hl inne 


aHune tae a 





wry to defend the onler from unjust aseanite as a reault of the ace 
tion taken, 


‘As an order wo are striving for the establishment of justice for 
industry. We are attempting to romave unjust laws from the stat 
‘utes, and are doing what we can to better the condition of hruman- 
ity, At every atep wo havy to fight tho opponition of expital, which 
‘of itvelf is nufficiont to tax our energies to the utmost, but at every. 
dtep we re handicapped by the unwarrantable and impertinent in- 
torforence of thess blatant, aballow-pated men, who afect to bellow 
‘that they know all that is worth knowing about the conditions of 
labor, and who arroyate to themselves the right to speak for labor 


soda. way as be slam the commaualy aod stow t to such ph 
‘of excitement that it insirts upon the pamage of restrictive legisla 
tion which, unfortunately, does not reach the men whove mah lan- 
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ative Ivana of District Amsunbily No, 3, of Pittibung, the entire eub- 
for discusaion, 


cision of the chair, he being sustained ty a large majority, 


The chair did not even attempt to speak during 
the discussion on the appeal from his decision. 
‘That vote was decided without interference from 
him, and it was only when he was asked to do so 
‘on tho motion to reconsider that he did speak. 
‘The same historian of anarchy, in writing of the 
Richmond session, asks: 

‘Why did not Powderly rule the subject out of order at Rich- 
mond? Was it bocauxe he was looking for the increase of salary 
to $5000 per smanm, and could mot afford to oppose District Asser 
ily No, 40 with ite sixty-two delegates who championed the resola- 
tion for clemency, 

‘Those who take the trouble to do so will find the 
record as I have given it in the proceedings of the 
Richmond session, and they will learn that the 
General Master Workman was elected and his sal- 
ary fixed long before the resolution came up. That 
he did speak on the motion is not questioned by 
those who were present, those who were not may 
read his remarks in these pages. 

It has been said by Anarchist sympathizers that 
the Minneapolis speech had the effect of causing the 
Governor of Hlinois tu refuse to commute the sen- 
‘tences of all the prisoners. Nothing can be farther 
from the truth. The Governor knew nothing of it, 
neither did he over hear of a public expression 
concerning the condemned men from the G. M.W. 


| | 
nai 
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ated with the terms commanism and nibiliem, as though these four * 


“igmne" bad tho closet relation to euch other. This is a mistake. 


success of the former will destroy forever the fanatical hopes of the: 
latter. 


In the appendix is given the aims and purposes 
of the Anarchists as taken from the Chicago Star 
of April 25, 1887. It is vouched for by those who 
are in position to know that it contains the truth. 
At was from that document that I read the extracts 
which explained to the Minneapolis session the 
real aims of those who sought to cover up their 


DIAHOLICAL SCHEMES, 


first under the name of socialism and later on by 
appropriating the machinery of the Knights of La- 
bor to do it under, From the close of the Minne- 
apolis session to the opening of the Indianapolis 
convention an open and persistent assault on the 
order was continued by the Anarchists and their 
sympathizers. Unfortunately for the order it had 
on its Executive Board ardent sympathizers with 
anarchy, and it was not until they, together with 
others, were deprived of the power to do harm 
to the order, that it was rid of an clement that 
aimed solely at prostituting its highest, purest prin- 
ciples and rendering them subservient to that ele 
mont which at all times advised violence ns the 
‘only weapon to be used in destroying the evil ten- 
dencies of the times. The order can with a united 


Mie 
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“hey ull ahele Baded Im Fl aight, 
From Pounding unto exping stone, 

‘Their pride la smonstrous; Im @ piglet 
‘They lie benoath Ih oversirown *—Duher, 


Abolition of oath of secrecy creates dieatixfaotion—Mombers in Now 
‘York object to itn abolition—Requevt the G. M. W. to met aside 
the law and charge his with autocrney for refusing—The sub: 
ject reforred to in annual addrem—The representative from Dit 
trict Amombly No. 41 gots drunk and misconstrucs what he 
bearr—The Improved Order of Knights of Labor organized in 
‘Woshington and Maltimore—Tho General Assembly expels all 
who attach to it—~The plodge of the Improved Order—Whisky- 
scllors admitted-—The object political—The trouble at Bingham 
‘ton, N- ¥.—Anothor now order founded—tt is called the "*E- 
color Assembly No. 1 of the Independent Onfer of Knights 
of Labor~Five mombers of the onder attach to ik and the prea 
Aispatches magnify them into three hundred and fourteon— 
Powderly's autocracy consista of bis rofwal to override tho do- 
‘gion of the General Executive Board, a sower not conferred 
‘on him hy the conatitation—The qualification for mombersbip— 
‘Whisky can again secure adsnission—Doath benefite to be pald— 
‘The firet death end first assesament—Tho organisation buried in 
tho grave with the deceased mecaber—A lull in improvemonts— 
‘The Provisional Committee of 1887—Manifestos ised -~ Meck 
ings held—Two mombors of the General Executive Moard co 
‘operating with the Provisionale—The comtunication to Bailey 
The Founders’ moyewent—Gix charters issned—The pletge— 
No excnss for the existence of rach an onder—It diee—Ewery 
movement againat the Knighte of Labor founded in ambition 
of ndividnale—No deviation from the rule so long as the Gen- 
‘eral Anmimbly indorwes what bax been dono, 


‘Trix abolition of the oath of secrecy, in the obli- 
gation of Knighthood, by the Detroit session of the 
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‘the retention of the old forms beyond the time al- 
lowed by law, [rom this refusal grew an opposi- 
tion to him which was bitterly prolonged for many 
years. When the General Assembly met in New 
York the year following, the address of the G. M. 
W. contained these words: 


‘The changes made in the secret work of the Order at the Detrolt 
General Assembly have been miunderstood by a few, Shortly after 
‘the changes went into effect | wus written to for dispensation to allow 
‘certain Localities to work under the old A.K. This T had no power 
to grant and of coune refured. A revolt was contemplated but wax 
not revorted to, the good sense of the members prevailing. Yet those 
who were active in exciting members to inwibordination have lot 20 
‘opportunity to blacken mo whenever an opportunity presented itwelt. 
Trearo but little for thin but it can do an organization no good to find 
unuecemary fault with its officer, I cin only my, watch your off 
‘cere with a jealous aye. Breathe not one word against them until 
you aro certain they dewrve it, then lot your puulahment be ewift 
‘and sro. 

When an impartial prrwoo reviews the remon given for opporing 
the new work he faila to find a single convincing argument. Men 
‘who coincided with our views hud no opportunity of knowing the po- 
sition we held, but now that we can go before the world and explain 
end define our position wa bave no difficulty in curing the active 
endperation of labor reformers everywhere. ‘The result is most grat 
Hying. I need but refer you to the report of tho Grand Becre- 
tary, which shows the increaw in membors, to prove that the changow 
mado at Detroit have bud no injurious effet. If our cause bx just 
what need bare we to four the oppesition of the whole world? I 
grant that members may be discharged and victimized for being 
members of the Onler, but there is ao good reaon why the namex 
or Ideatity of members in any locality nea be made more public 
than in the day when we practiced the utmont recrecy. A few Locale 
favor a return to the original seeevcy of the Onder, and would again 

| bind men under the penalty of becoming perjarers to do their duty. 

|The Onder is powerlew to punish yerjury—that must como beyond. 
the grave. Ini opposed to an oath. I believe as Brutus did when 
he said :— 


L: 
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existence of the order, sought admission to its 
ranks. Some of them were lawyers and could not 
be received as members. Others were of that char- 
acter which did not find favor among members of 
the order in the localities where they resided, and 
were rejected in the local assemblies there. These 
men formed an organization and called it the “ Im- 
proved Order of Advanced Knights of Labor.” It 
| never attained any strength, neither did it exist 
outside of the city of Washington, D, ©., until it 
was instituted in Baltimore. The principal cause 
for complaint agninst the old order of Knights of 
Labor was that no saloon keepers, lawyers, or 
| old-line politicians would be admitted, and it was 
thought that the time had come to start one more 
political party. To muke « party a success it was 
necessary to have men of experience at the helm, 
and who so capable of manipulating affaira as the 
saloon keeper, or the political lawyer, who earned 
more through bribes as an office holder than fees 
as an attorney? Tho first circular sent out by the 
reformers of Baltimore was mailed in June, 1883, 
It is appended : 


IMIMOVED ORDER OF KNIGHTS OF LABOR, 


Tho true labor movement must be so fixed, with proper checks 
‘and balances, that designing men can not aso it for their own pee- 
| sonal gain; tho bumblest member in the movement ust have a 
voice and voto for or against all important measores, thas rendering 
{it imposible on the part of any to perpetrate and cover up fraud. 

Tho power of levying taxes, exponsting money at will, abolishing, 
laltoring, or creating laws, and granting dispensation is a power that 

Bot mfely be entrusted to individual officers or committe. An 


eit 
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‘There ie room In this country for but one onler of the Knight 
‘of Labor, and all improvements necesary ean be made in that body, 
through the regularly aceredited representatives of the order at lange 
in the General Amembly which meets each year, 

‘Tho machinery of the Knights of Labor ix in the hands of its 
mewbery, to be re(alned in its present form, to be altered oF amended 
ws the majority ahall decide. If any additional * checks or balnaces" 
‘aru required, they can be adjusted much more satisfactorily by the 
membership at large than by any velf-constituted "Provisional Gen- 
‘eral, Exoontive Committee.” 

‘The men who started the " Improved order of the Knights of La~ 
or” in the latter part of lust January were meinbers of the Congrem 
‘then in scwion in Washington, ‘They wrote to weveral men, whom 
they supposed were not members, uxking thelr co-operation, The 
names of four of these men nre standing on the record books of the 
amwmnblion in the cities in which they live, and thoy are recorded us 
Being black-talled because they were men “who stole the widow's 
Douse and orphan's bread," an knowing that they conld not yal 
admieion to the Knights of Labor, or secure # reelection to Con 
prom they decided to atart a new order to decelve members of our 
‘organization. They first callod it tho “Improved order of advanced 
Knights of Labor,” tmt they met with no encooragement. 

‘Tha Knight of Labor who ix not willing to help itprove our onter. 
‘and who starts o rival order, thus dividing the workers and 
ing % destroy confidence in the officers of the organization, Is a tral- 
tor and merite expulaion, 

Xo officer of the Knights of Labor has ever been proved dishonest 
‘or unworthy of the position ho held, ‘There is room for {mprove- 
ment in every mociety, bmt the way to improve it ix to correct what 
isevil in ite laws and tendencies. If men want to start a new onder 
they may do po, but they ean not start one in opposition, uw the 
name of our order, and at the same time remain members of the 
‘onder of Knights of Labor that they mapearry our seerets und do- 
ings over 60 the other, Such a man i* en enemy, and our order 
‘would be improved by hin expulsion. He must leave one or the 
‘other. Sea that charges aro proferred agaiort every mecibar who- 
belongs to the Improved order. 

‘Fraternally yours, 
7. V. Powneun) 


‘The “Improved order” prepared and published 
@ ritual from which the following is taken: 
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reformers while outwardly denouncing these viees 
than by those whom they charged with the offenses, 
The order of the Knights of Labor had closed the 
door and locked it in the face of the liquor seller, 
and this new order was to so far reform the old 
one as to allow the dispenser of sudden wealth and 
happiness to become a member and practice hia 
ealling under the protection, and as a member, of 
the order, District Assembly No. 41 did not coun- 
tenance the new move, and presented a series of 
resolutions against it at the Cincinnati session of 


the General Assembly, which convened in Septem- « 


ber, 1883. The G, M. W. briefly referred to the 
existence of the “ Improved order” in his address, 
and said: 

Within the lax fow months 1 few discontented men, who were 
under the (ropremion that men could be forced to vote as they wero 
advined if they could only be brought into an organization in which 
they were sworn to vote for cortain principles or men, have formed 
fan asoviation and called it the Improved onter of Knights of Tabor. 
T have no objection to the formation of ax many socleties ax can 
find work to do for hamanity, but T am of the opinion that there 
atonld be originality enough in the arganizers of the movement to 
fawpire them to chose & name of their own. The men who started 
the onter referred to, unblushingly proclaim that they adopted the 
name of the Knights of Labor in order to entch the votes of our 
members If mon will not vote for principles, then mamnew ara 
powerless 

‘The representative from District Assembly No. 
41 offered a serics of resolutions, which were adopted 
and ordered sent out to the order. They are as 
follows: 


‘Wrrexsas, It is tho duty of this General Amembily, and olf tror 
members of the order of the Knights of Labor of North America, to 
uphold the Integrity and principles of the orders and, 
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test was presented to the General Executive Board, 
and that body refused to allow the organization to 
proceed, 

This action on the part of the board, although 
strictly in line with the constitution, incensed the 
men who had applied for the new ehurter. They 
had never been members and knew nothing of the 
organization, but three or four members of the par 
ent assembly, who favored their admission, left the 
order because they were not admitted. These with 
the expelled organizer, not over five in all, assisted 
in organizing a new society which, all told, eon. 
sisted of thirty-five members. 

The General Master Workman was not a mem- 
ber of the Executive Board that year, and with the 
exception of advising harmony was not, officially, 
concerned in the difficulty in Binghamton. When 
the new society was established the following pre 
digpstch was flashed over the wires from Bing- 
hamton: 

THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR DIVEDED. 

Brsonawrus, N. Y.. Nov. 26, 188%—There hax boon a break in 
the ranks of the Knights of Labor. It ie detormined by many men- 
bbor that it shall no longer bo directed by one mun. ‘The enim of 
the digsolotion is the arbitrary course pursued by Powderly, of 
Soranton, who has tried to Fide two horme at once. Ite has been 
brought tow halt. ‘The leaders in the revolt are William Secor, 
James Toser, William Crosby, and James Barnes ‘Three hundred 
and fourteen pentona havo algned the roll of @ new ander, and ap- 
plications for thirtyaeven charters have been recelved. Over tro 
hutedred awociations of the Knights af Labor refuse to sustain the 
‘glaas blowers in thetr strike, which was entirely uncalled for. ‘The 

t onder of Knights of Labor will help the wick, the or 
phan, and the widow, but will not give one cent to Pennwylyaaian 
demagogues. {¢ is intouded thot it shall be & bene! association. 
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‘The chief officer was never called on to render a 
decision as to what constituted “honest. industry,” 
He was relieved of that responsibility by the death 
of a member which occurred January 6, 1884, and, 
although six months had not elapsed, an assessment. 
was levied on the members. Many refused to pay 
it, claiming that the constitution had been violated; 
that the officers had acted arbitrarily in levying it. 
A necessity for a new society became apparent at 
once. Those who took such a decided stand against 
the officers of the Knights of Labor for not 


VIOLATING THE CONSTITUTION 


in their interest, were obliged to make good the 
$100 voted to the widow of the deceased. That aa. 
sessment dampened the enthusiasm of the remain- 
ing members, and they left the organization one by 
one, The spring of 1884 saw the last of the “In- 
dependent order” of Binghamton. 

The dispatch which went over the wires, and re- 
produced in the foregoing, is much the same az has 
gone from every town and hamlet wherever a tri- 
fling disturbance has occurred ever since. Only 
five of the now organization had ever been Knights, 
‘but thirty-five mon in all signed the roll of the Ex- 
eelsior Assembly, yet the glowing and robust im- 
agination of the reporter saw “three hundred and 
fourteen persons” sign the roll. He saw applica- 
tions received for thirty-seven charters, and had 
two hundred associations of the Knights of Labor 
refusing to sustain a strike which really had no ex- 
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officers wore elected to conduct the affairs of the 
Provisional Committee. Joseph R. Buchanan was 
elected Master Workman, E. A. Stevens Worthy 
Foreman, and William Holmes Secretary, The 
chief cause of complaint against the general officers 
of the Knights of Labor was that they had spent 
hundreds of thousands of dollars of the funds of the 
order. In order not to leave themselves open to 
so grave a charge, and possibly to remove temptation 
from the path of their officers, it was not deemed 
expedient to elect a treasurer, the Provisional Com- 
mittee was expected to 


STEER CLEAR OF THE ERRORS 


of other organizations and as a consequence no fands 
were to be raised for any 

‘The “press dispatches" announced that large 
additions were made to the new order at this ses~ 
sion, and that whole districts of the Knights of La- 
bor were turning over to their management. 

‘On January 14, 1888, a meeting was held in New 
York. It consisted of the dissatisfied element of 
that city and vicinity. Such dissatisfaction existed 
at the meeting that those who were present were 
not satisfied with each other, and the only thing 
accomplished was the issuing of another manifesto. 
A general convention of all attached to the “ Pro- 
visional Committee" was held in New York City 
April 21, 1888, but there was nothing done exeept 
to dispute over methods of reform, and adjourn, 
Since that time the strength of the “Provisional” 
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Exeeutive Board and Mr, Buchanan is shown by 
the following extract from a letter received by Mr. 
Bailey, and by him left among the papers of the 
G. E. B. in Philadelphia : 


caKERTT, mvaLiry, PRATERNITY, 
orncn oF 
‘THE TENNESSEE CENTRAL COMMITTEE, 
TwrenxaTionAL WouxisoMan’s Assoou710%. 
Jowern ¥, Vow, Seerstary, North American’ Section, 
P. 0. Box 107, ‘Southeastern Division, 
Taceson, Taxn., Seplember 24, 1888. 
W. H. Banty, Ohio—Dear Sir On the thinl of September I or 





R. Buchanan he said that perhaps you and Kerry would give mo 


it will not be recognind. * 8 ee eee ho we ee 
* © * © Now,ifyou possibly can md me an order for the things 
Ce —— has, Bachasan will vouch for me, So will George 
~ awaiting your anewor, T romain tratenally your, 
JO8 He VOR 
When the Indianapolis session of the General 
Assembly of the K. of L. was called to order, the 
* Provisional Committee” was powerless for good 
or evil. Mr, Barry had been expelled from the 
Knights of Labor because of his intrigues against 
the welfare of the order, and was refused a seat in 
the General Assembly, On the adjournment of 
the convention he, in retaliation, announced his in- 
tention to organize a new labor society to take the 
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didate for the position, by advocating the clection 
of the then General Secretary, John W. Hayes. 
Frederick Turner, the General Treasurer, was de- 
feated, and, smarting over his failure to secure an 
election, he, with others, determined to start a ri- 
val organization. In January, 1889, Victor Drury, 
Frederick Turner, Henry G. Taylor, and. four of 
the founders of the order, James L. Wright, R. N. 
Keen, R. C. McCauley, und Joseph N. Kennedy, 
agreed to institute a reform movement within the 
K. of L, by a return to the oath-bound secrecy of 
early days. But one of the founders was in good 
standing at the time, Jas. L. Wright. The others 
were either 
SUSPENDED OR DROPPRD 


from the rolls. What good purpose the founders’ 
movement had in view is not discernible; in fact, 

there existed no reasonable excuse for its contin- 

ance after the adoption of the following, which oc 

curs in the ritual adopted by them: 

‘Are you prepared to bind yourself to use your own judgment, 
and act according to the mimo, uncontrolled by any ontaide power, 
and absolutely independent of the dictation of any church, rine, 
potentate, or authority whatsoever, subject only to the rightful law 
of the land? 

Every citizen is expected to use his own judg-* 
ment and obey the “rightful law" of the land, and 
there existed no necessity for the propounding of 
such 2 question by the founders when a curiosity- 
seeker presented himself foradmission. The found- 
ers’ movement made no headway, and in lees than 

aT 
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IMPROVEMENTS (1) oro 


ganization it can not be expected of him to carry 
on the affairs of an entire society, unless it be a 
very small one, Personal vanity and anger at his 
expulsion from the K. of L, actuated Mr, Barry, 
and afforded « stimulus in the early days of his 
effort to establish the Brotherhood of United Labor. 
‘The advice of seeming friends, who, knowing that 
he was susceptible to flattery, made it appear to 
him that he would rise to fame on a tidal wave 
of organization, The founder's movement would 
never have had a beginning had Frederick Turner 
‘boen elected General Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Knights of Labor at Indianapolis. Each move- 
ment discovered at the outset that 


‘THE VERY THINGS 


which they condemned in the Knights of Labor, 
‘viz: autocracy, expenditure of funds for the main- 
tenance of various parts of the order and central. 
ization of power, were things with which they would 
have to deal in the new movements, Not knowing 
how to deal with these matters in the old society it 
could not be expected of them in the new. 

To steer the course of the Knights of Labor clear 
-of designing political managers on the one hand, 
and the rule of incompetent, one-idea leaders on the 
other hand, has been no easy task. The great 
mass of the order has always been in active sym- 
pathy with the executive, and to that fact must be 
attributed the suecess which the order has met 
with in vanquishing its foes within and without, 


; Ah 


ie 








Jegilation i by drankennew—Rum « 
potent fuctor in «lections—The * personal Hberty * argument: 
well grounded—The Detroit manufacturer who gave $15 to de- 


Dauich his workmen—Poverty m cats of intemperwnce, but ine 
temperance bringx ruin along with poverty—Tho habit of trent= 
ing—Intempersnce roduces wagee—Colfee houses, reading rome 
‘end billiard halle should take the place of ealoans~"The facts 
all againat ram. 


‘HE avarice and greed of the employer, his 
disregard for the feelings of his workmen, 
and the indifference to their welfare, shown 

in the frequent and unnecessary reductions in 
their wages, are very discouraging to the man 
of toil. The cruel blow inflicted when the superin- 
tendent informa the workman on Saturday evening 
that he is discharged, makes it doubly hard for him 
‘to face his family with the dreadful news. None 
but those who have experienced the feeling can 
ever tell how hard it is for the mechanic to enter 
his home, and appear cheerful and happy, after be- 
ing dismissed from his employment. At such a 
time the capitalist may appear to be an enemy, and 
80 far as his interest in the workman is concerned 
he really is his enemy when the line is drawn be- 
tween the man and the dollar; but as bad as such 
an employer is, and as disheartening as such treat- 
ment may appear, there is still another foe before 
whom the hard-hearted man of wealth appears al- 
most as a friend; u foe who inflicts more of sorrow 
and of agony than lays in the power of the employer 
to mete out of his workman. 
When a man is discharged he can impart the 
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stands so near to him? What right has he to 
drown his own sorrow by adding sorrow to the un+ 
happy lot of those whom he loves? Is it not cow- 
ardly in a man to shut out the misery from his own 
sight, and by his own act magnify it in the sight of 
his family? Unless a man can remain drunk, as a 
means of happiness, why should he for a moment 
become happy at the expense of his manhood? 
‘Such questions as these would not be asked of 
the workman a dozen years ago by his most inti- 
mate acquaintance, but to-day every workman will 
ask of himself whether it is 


WISE, HONORABLE, OR MANLY 


to do as he would have done a few years back. 
‘What has brought about the change? We sco 
workingmen who belong to labor societies selling 
strong drink, and we are apt to say that it was not 
the influence of the labor society which wrought 
the change. We find men who work at a trade all 
day standing behind the bar in the evening dealing 
out strong drink to their shop-mates, who felt. that 
it was a duty which they owed to them to give them 
a call of an evening just to show that they wished 
them well. 

The effects of this practice were demoralizing in 
the extreme. It robbed the frequenters of such 
places of their independence, and gave to the ram 
seller an influence over them in the society to which 
they all belonged. Had the workingmen of twenty 
years ago kept the rum seller out of their societies 





was not alone implicated in that murder. The sa- 
loon keeper was a party it, the society to which 
both belonged was a party to it, and a false public 
opinion, which, in not daring to speak out against 
the rum hells of the region, lent its sanction to the 
practice which is here described, was also respon- 
sible for that murder. 

There wore clorgymen in the coal regions who, 
without investigation, denounced labor socictios, and 
applied the vilest of epithets to those who belonged 
to them, one of them going so far as to say from the 
altar of God: “Once we had Molly Maguires; now 
we have Biddy Maguires,” referring to a local as- 
sembly of the Knights of Labor which admitted 
women to membership, This man of God (?) did 
not dare to speak out agninst that which was 


THE LEGITIMATE PARENT 


of the Molly Maguireism of a score of years ago. 
He remained silent and shut his eyes to the yawning 
gates of hell, which were opened up to swallow the 
souls of his flock every day in the week before his 
eyes. During the dread days of Molly Maguieriam 
he was silent, and to his cternal shame be it said, 
condemned the poor unfortunates who were misled 
by the saloon keeper, but never opened hia lips in 
denunciation of the real author of a part of the 
crime which fastened a stigma on the fair name of 
the State of Pennsylvania. Press, pulpit, politi- 
cian, merchant, and professional man were alike 
responsible for the crimes of the workingmen of 
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of those who entered upon the sale of liquor after 
joining the Order. He was called on to make a 
decision in the case of a member who opened up 
a saloon, and the following is what was intended to 
keep members from embarking in the rum traflic: 

Members going into the liquor dealing business shall apply for 
and be granted a final card, which ix an honorable discharge, as 
with it they could renew their membersbip whould they ever cause 
following that busines. 


But in the goodness of his heart Mr. Stephens 
made another decision, which was intended to cover 
the case of a man who lived away from a thickly 
settled locality and kept a roadside tavern. The 
influence of the proprietor of a country hotel was not: 
bad, and such a man would not do injury to the 
Order by becoming a member; in consequence 
thereof the following decision was made and pro- 
moulgated : 

rexpectable and honorable keeper of roail- 
site ian Etta tae ‘entertainment of travelers and their ani- 
‘mals, with bed and board for the mime, connected with the ceal in 
torests of the Tocality in which they live, do not come under the 
clamification of saloon kneper and liquor dealer, and may be admitted 
to membership under the “law of the ballot.” 

‘The constitution of 1878 said that: “No person. 
who either sells or makes his living by the sale of 
intoxicating drink can be admitted.” The respect- 
able keeper of a roadside inn was not supposed to 
make his living by the sale of drink, and as he only 
kept liquor for the accommodation of his guests, 
he was permitted under the decision of the G. M. 
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he naturally wished to know why they assembled 
there, and lost no time in inducing one of the mem- 
bers with whom he was acquainted to drop into 
his place of an evening, and he usually selected 
one who was fond enough of drink to lose his senses 
by imbibing too freely. 

Once rum loosened the tongue of such a man it 
wagged on until the saloon keeper learned the name 
of the society, the names of its members, and the 
aims, objects and numerical strength of the society. 
Once in the power of the saloon keeper such a man 
would be obliged to do what he could to bring trade 
to the door of his betrayer; not that alone, but the 
bagest of means would be resorted to to bring the 
Tum seller into the Order. 

MANY A HARD, BITTER FIGHT 


was carried on for the purpose of adding the dis- 
penser of liquor to the eligibles to the K. of L. 

Grand Secretary Litchman, in his report to the 
General Assembly at St. Louis, in January, 1879, 
referring to the law which disbarred tho liquor 
seller, said: 

‘Some misunderstanding existe as to the amount of rum # man has 
to sell to become a rum seller. My ides is, that no grander principle 
ras ever engrafted upon the laws of « Inbor organization, than thas 
law of ours which denies memborship tothe rum traf, ‘The two 
deadliest foes of labor are rum and ignorsnes, We should show no 
quarter to rum and its damping, blighting influence; but should 
rigidly prohibit membership to any one who sells even & single olsen, 
‘Thus will this foe be conquered or made powerless, 

‘This is the first reference to the liquor problem 
made by « general officer to the General Assem- 
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agent of the liquor establishment, A new decision 
‘was required, and it was made in tho winter of 
4879. It is annexed: 

An agent for any liquor establishment (be that eatablishment 
wholemle oF retail, or be he the agent, manufacturer, or dealer), is 
‘not eligible to membership, 

Tt was natural to expect that the friends of 
whisky would cease in their efforts to make it a 
member of the Knights of Labor, but they still 
persevered, When a man was about to become a 
rum seller he would endeavor to have his name 
proposed in an assembly of the Knights of Labor. 
When the investigating committee called on him 
and questioned him as to whether he sold liquor or 
not, he promptly replied in the negative, as though 
it were something to be ashamed of. After his 
election and before his initiation, he would engage 
in the liquor business, and thus evade the law, as 
he thought. Another decision was necessary, and 
it was accordingly made to cover the last point 
raised, as follows: 

If during the interval betweon the eleetion and the initiation of 
‘scandidate he engages in the liquor trafic, elther for his own profit 
‘or that of another, be 4» disqualified, wnd exn not be covered with 
‘our shield, 

Having failed in obtaining admission to the order, 
the dealer in spirits still persevered, in the hope that 
in some way the organization of the Knights of La- 
bor could be made of benefit to him. He could not 
get into the order, that was certain, and it was 
equally as certain that he would have to go out 
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‘ing up before them, and they determined to gather 
in the harvest by resorting to such means as would 
draw customers to their places of business. 

During the year intervening between the Detroit 
and New York sessions of the General Assembly, 
‘more attempts were made to reduce the order to a 
rum-consuming machine than were resorted to be- 
fore or since. The law so effectually shut the ram 
seller out that applications were frequently sent in 
to the G. M, W. to grant dispensations to allow the 
initiation of those who sold liquor. The applica- 
tions were all refused, and the G. M. W., in his 
annual address to the convention of 1882, said: 


THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 


‘Is a most important one, and I sometimes think it is the main isaue. 
‘The sumber of applications from Locale during the past year to 
‘grant dispensation to allow the Initiation of rumsellers was alarm 
Ing Ihave persistently refused, and will enjoin my sccemor, If be 
‘values the futuro welfare of the Order, to whut its doors with triple 
bars against the admission of the liquor dealer. Hix path and that 
‘of the honest, industrious workingman lie in opposite directions, 
‘The rumseller who seeks ndmisdion to a Inbor society does o that he 
ay catice ite members into his saloon after the meeting elowes. No 
{question of interest to Inbor hns aver bean ratinfuctorily settled over 
‘star in a rum hole No labor society ever admitted a rumeeller 
that did not die a drunkari’s death, No workingman ever drank a 
Eins of rum who did not rob his wife and children of the price of it, 
and in doing «© committed a double crime—murder and theft, fe 
‘murders the intelleot with which his Maker hath endowed him. He 
steals from his family the means of sustenance be has earned for them, 
‘Tur to tho annals of every dead labor society, and you will we 
‘whole pages blurred and destroyed by the accurmed foot-prints of rum, 
Bean the records of a meeting at which a disturbance took place, 
and you will hear echoing through the ball the maudlin, fendish 
sant ofthe drunken brute who disturted the harmony of the meet- 
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fore the convention oponed, and remained in that 

‘condition until the adjournment was reached. The 

New York session made no change in the law which 

_ related to the oxclusion of liquor sellers, and during 
" the year a most vigilant watch was kept over all 
_ parts of the order to see that no inroads were made 
from that quarter. When the General Assembly 
met in Cincinnati, in 1883, the G, M. W., in his 
opening address, said: 

T wish to say to the reprosentatives that no drunken oF disgrace- 
full conduct will be tolerated nt this session, At the first session of 
‘the General Amembly « mombor dingraced himeelfand wos published 
fn the proceedings. ela hontdies adap ane 





Gat body that the whole General Assembly was drunk, that the G. 
‘M. W. made an excuse that some of his friends were dead and left 
the G. A. in disgust, only to return when he beard that he was re 
‘elected. I deaire to say that & resolution to screen any member 
from the consequences of his wrong doing here will be of no avail, 
for I will seo to it that his constituents are made aware of his doings 
‘Whe does not represeat them properly. The actions of the man I 


Satie faves She falls Light mt shen oa Khn mele of 00 od 
us 

‘The caution was unnecessary, for every man who 
attended the session was a temperate man, and ns 
such was capable of #0 conducting himself that no 
disgrace would attach to the order by reason of 
his actions, 

In the interim between the closing of the Cincin- 
nati session and the opening of the Philadelphia 
session, in 1884, the order experienced a great deal 












now, “that the amount spent by membors of this Order for 


talk of reforming the world, why, we can not reform ourselves! 
‘not look upon me as a fanatic or & radical upon this question of 





| 
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| eye to this mattor any longer; the crime must be punished, and « 
llaw for the government of the offense must be framed at this Gen- 
‘eral Awembly. 

At the same session, while speaking on the sub- 
ject of electing officers, the G. M. W., again refer- 
ing to the subject, said: 

We should make inquiry of the men who aspire to places whether 
‘they aro in the habit of using strong drink, We ean not be too 
‘careful in thie matter, for sometimes a good man dors some very bail 
things when his wits create a vaconm in his head to be filled by the 
fomes of rum. In our dealings with the men who control capital 
‘wo are pitted against the most intelligent men in the nation, and we 
‘ean not affon! to lay side any portion of our intelligence or cunning 
‘in dealing with them. 

‘The Hamilton session made no changes in the 
laws bearing on the admission of men connected 
with the liquor traffic; indeed, there existed no no- 
cessity for a change in the legislation bearing on 
the subject, for the order did not suffer from the 
influence of the rum seller during the year. In the 
beginning of the following year the order began to 
increase in numbers go rapidly that it became an 
impossibility to give that careful scrutiny to each 
applicant which the law required. The strikes of 
that period, particularly the great South-west strike, 
caused such a rush to the order of ull classes of 
workingmen that many a man, who would at other 
times be rejected because of his intemperate habits, 
slipped into the order, and by reason of bis mem- 
bership attracted the attention of the public to his 
misdeeds, many of which were charged to the or 
ganization which his very presence disgraced. New 
assemblies being organized at the rate of seven 
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Teave the order, and it was the means of causing 
upwards of one hundred thousand members to take 
what they pleased to call the “Powdcrly pledge.” 
Of this there can be no doubt, for the proofs ure in 
the possession of the writer that at least one hun- 
dred thousand members took that pledge between 
the issuing of the circular and the eonvening of 
the regular session of the General Assembly in 
October. 

At the special session of the General Assembly 
of the order held in Cleveland, in May, 1896, the 
evils which follow the admission of drunkards to 
the organization became the subject of debate. The 
injury done the order in allowing an intemperate 
man to hold a commission as organizer and repre- 
sent the association, was also debated, and as a re- 
sult the following was adopted : 

Any cegeter whe shal sivenyt ty pectoom hi duty while tse 
‘the influenoo of liquor shall have bis commision 

At the Cleveland session the doors of the Gen- 
eral Assembly were thrown open for the first time 
to admit a representative of another organization, 
and Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge, representing the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, was ad- 
mitted to the floor of the convention for the pur- 
pose of delivering an address of welcome to the as- 
sembled representatives, The courtesy shown to 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union was 
never accorded before or since to any other organ- 
ization. 
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‘No porvon who either sells or maker « living, of amy part of it, 
by tho salo of intoxicating drink, either ax manufacturer, dealer, of 
agent, or through any member of the family, or who tends bar pee~ 
‘manently or temporarily, oan be admitted into or remain in mem- 
ership in this Order, 

No looal or other amombly or member shall, dirotly or indirectly, 
giro, mill, or have any ale, beer, or intoxicating liquors of any kind 
‘at any meting, party, sociable, ball, picnic, or entertainment what- 
‘ever apportaining to the Order. Any member found guilty of vi- 
‘lating this law shall be suspended, not lom than six months, or 


other amembly so offeading sball be suspended during the pleasure 
of the General Executive Board, or ahall hae ite charter revoked 
by anid Board. 


This law was not promulgated until June, 1887, 
and was the occasion of a storm of abuse and rid- 
icule from those who favored absolute liberty on 
the part of the organizer to drink if he so willed. 
It was because of this agitation that the G. M. W. 
took so strong a stand, not only against the use of 
liquor by organizers of the order, but members as 
well. 


Tn aspeech delivered in the old Mechanics’ hall, 
Boston, June 11, 1887, he said: 


Tat me say a fow words concerning a caus which some years 
ago was pot so popular as it ix today. You who are going out will 
carry thew words home with you. Toll thom to every parman you 
mot, whether K. of L. oF not, Uhat the greatest curse that lator han 
‘to contend with to-day it finds in its own home, in ile own grasp; and 
‘tho wortt weapon that in wielded against labor today is held by the 
strong right hand of Iubor itself, und when that weapon ix raised to 
striko tho blow (t is rained in tho akape of a glam, that carrion with 
it the rum which drowns man's rewon. If T could put words in the 
oat of erry coe lerag hry tonight, Twvald bare the sy to 
every man, woman and child who labors throughout tha length of 
the world, crimtbg Wi ante es yontewin ce Ser eotea 
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G. M. W. delivered another speech, in the course 
of which he said: 

Shoemakers drink whisky, so do machinists, wo do hatters and 
‘m0 does every other clas of laborers drink whisky and beer. Ta one 
‘county in the State of Pennsylvania, Iam told thst in one year 
seventeen million dollars went over the counters of tho whisky 
sellers, eleven million dollars of which came from the pockats of the 


among 
‘wore the amomblies located in that county to which I rofor, Teer 
paid the amexment wo the devil cheerfully enough, but when the men 


dollar, every cent, erery dime paid by the workingmen in a saloon is 
1 paving atone for bell. No mun has. right to «pend ono dime in = 
raloan, You havo a right to personal liberty x0 long as you don't 


his perssnal liberty. ‘Where, tho, abl we daw the lan? Tw would 
‘dnww it right beforo the nowe and in front of the whisky glam ax the 
man would lift it to bis lips, There may be some hore who do not 
like what Tam saying, Permit me to my that T do not mind that, 
for what T my is God's truth and bas to be spoken. One of the 


Hvop it, men, stop It! Not for a day or a week, but until God stope 
your life. It does no man any good. It does every one injury. 
For making these two speeches the speaker was 
subjected to a severe criticism from those outside of 
the organization, as well ax from many members. 
Fow had the manhood to attack the position taken 
by the G. M. W. as being wrong, but they feared 
its consequen Some of the members of the 
General ‘ive Board were not in aympathy 
with the views of the G. M. W., and when an old 
and valued friend of his wrote him as to the policy 
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‘kuow that there are thousands in our Order who will not agree with 
‘mo on the question of tomporanco, but that is their misfortune, for 
‘they are wrang, radically wrong: 

‘Ten yeare ago T was bimed teoaure I advised mon to let strong 
‘drink alone. They threatened to rotten-egg me 1 have continued 
‘to advine men to be temperate, and though I have had no experience 


exterior it 
esos one Pathe Hh low sn dog of odd abn 3 peo 
ipa,or have the end of my nose illumined by the blomom that follows 
‘& planting of the seeds of hatred, envy, malice and damnation, all of 
‘which are reprosented in a solitary glam of gin. 


Atowng of reten agp a sapped ot aren delayed the sare of 


temperance among the workers, 
“Why do I so bitterly poor deunkard?” For the 
vreasoo that he is « drunkard, esta een 
rough lis love of deink. Did L. or any othor man, rob him of the 


poor-hoi 

Ihis wife and robs hor of what should be devoted to-the keeping of 
Ibae home in comfort and plenty. Ho robe ber of her wedding ring 

‘and pawns it for drink He turns his daughter from his door in a fit 
fof drunken anger and drives her to the hou of prostitution, and 
then acoepts from her hand the proceeds of her shame. To satisty 
Ibis love of drink he takes the price of his child's virtue and inso- 
‘cence from her sin-tained, lust-bejeweled fingers, and with it totters 
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While imbibing beer. The organization could not 
consistently afford to forbid the beer seller from en- 
tering the order because his mode of making a living 
was objectionable, and allow an assembly to make 
money or build up its treasury by selling the same 

article. If it was wrong in an individual to sell _ 
drink, surely the offense was not lessened when an 
assemblage of individuals engaged in the sale of it. 
‘The order of the Knights of Labor held from the 
beginning that the sale of drink was wrong. It re- 
quired no written statement to be made to certify 

Btiak tha us that he 

| 


MAN WHO SOLD COULD NOT BR INITIATED: 


‘was in itself a condemnation of the practice of sell- 

ing liquor. It was hoped that by keeping the man 

who sold rum out of the order it would serve as a 
| means Eiiiachiseixsemtecy hat abana 

Pe taiesh to come into the Knights of Labor 
| was not good enough to associate with in places 
| where strong drink was sold, 

Another reason why the sale of beer was prohib- 
ited at pic-nics was because enemies of the order 
seldom failed to take advantage of the weakness of 
some of the members on such occasions, and ply 
them with liquor until they became drunk. Men 
who never were members of the Knights of Labor 
wore frequently seen reeling from pie-nies held un- 
der the auspices of an assembly of the Knights of 
Labor. Agents for liquor establishments, who had 

‘Doen refused admission to the order, have been 


I 
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member was not interfered with when the sale of 
liquor was prohibited at pic-nics, for the picnic was 
not a personal affair; it was a Knight of Labor 
gathering, and was held under the auspices, not of 
the individual but the assembly. The member was 
not forbidden to drink, but the order refused to 
give him drink. He could procure it elsewhere, 
but the good name of the order would not be tar- 
nishod, and if he went elsewhere and became in- 
toxicated, and then returned to the K. of L. pic- 
nic, it would be known that he took such a step, 
since he could not possibly get drunk at the pic-nic 
WHERE NO LIQUOR WAS SOLD. 

‘The personal liberty cry is not worthy of consid- 
eration for a moment. There is nothing, I am sorry 
to say, in the laws of the Knights of Labor which 
will prevent a man from drinking as freely as he 
pleases; his personal liberty is not assailed by the 
ordor, but the personal liberty of every other man 
is assailed by the man who drinks. No sober man 
would be allowed the liberty accorded to a drunken 
map, who may insult men, women and children, 
and be excused for so doing because he is drunk, 

Tf a labor organization selects a committee to do 
a certain thing, and one member of the committee 
gets drunk, the others have no right to interfere 
with his personal liberty, but he does interfere with 
the liberty of every member of the committee. 

If there is a strike or difficulty in progress the 


\ tan who drinks is the man who becomes involved 
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bauching his employes in the manner described, 
experienced a pride in explaining how he had out- 
witted the men who were employed by him. Here 
is a living illustration of, the evil effects which fol- 
Jow a love of drink. It must not be supposed that 
it is a liking for liquor that induces men to fre- 
quent the saloons. 

‘The love of the beautiful is a strong in working. 
men as in others, and the majority of them can not 
afford to make their homes attractive. There are 


“FISHERS OF MEN” 


whose duty it is to preach the word of God, but 
they open the doors of the house of God but once 
or twice a week. During their discourses they sel- 
dom attack the vices of the rich, although all who 
attend know that they have vices. The short-com- 
ings of the poor are arraigned in burning language. 
Once a week is this gone through with, and to the 
poor the church doors are closed until Sunday 
comes again. 

The home is scantily furnished, and that he may 
meet with his fellow-men to talk over the events 
of the day, the workman goes upon the street each 
evening ; no church door is open; no reading room 
or public place in which he can enjoy himself, and 
chat, Iangh and pass away the hour. The only 
door open to him, the only place where he may act 
‘without restraint is in the saloon, the door of which 
oar 2 open, the walls of which are tastily pro- 
vided with pictures, and the trappings of which are 
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bring his wife and children with him, but they 
must not accompany him to the saloon for fear of 
its contaminating influences. 

Thore is no good reason why poverty should cause 
a man to drink, and there are thousands of reasons 
why its presence should restrain him from indulg- 
ing in the use of intoxicants. Why should poverty 
make a drunkard ofa man? Is it because he is poor 
that he must do something which will make him 
poorer? Is it to hide from himself the knowledge 
of his poverty that the poor man drinks? If 80, 
does he not know that the awakening will find him 


POORER THAN BEFORE? 


‘Will those who say that it is poverty which causes 
men to drink, admit that when the poor man gets 
drank he expects to remain so forever; unless they 
do, they can not advance any good reason why he 
should for « time, and « very short time, lose sight 
of his misery. 

It is said that when a man is drunk he fools 
happy and rich. Will that be advanced as a ren- 
son why a poor man should drink? Will those who 
take the ground that poverty begets drunkenness, 
admit that those who drink for such a cause are 
fools; for none but a fool would do that which 
would make him poorer because he was already 
poor, and none but an ignorant man would attempt 
to drive away his poverty by a means which would 
make him forget it for but 1 moment, only to add 
to it when the forgetfulness hid passed away. 
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taught that the person who either sells or gives 
strong drink to his fellow-man is not worthy of 
membership in the organization. By keeping it 
constantly before the member that it is wrong to 
sell or give strong drink, it is taught that to pa- 
tronize those who do sell or give liquor away, is 
also wrong. 
From a purely business standpoint the Knights 
of Labor are justified in excluding the liquor seller, 
and in making odious the habits of the rum drinker, 
It is unnecessary to give the statistics which would 
show what percentage of the earnings of labor go 
to the support of the rum traffic, for that has beon 
done by others in works devoted exclusively to the 
cause of temperance, but it is not putting the case 
too strong to say that 
THE WORKINOMEN OF AMERICA 

have spent enough money for ram to buy for each 
head of a family in the United States and Cannda 
who toils for a living a comfortable, well furnished 
home. 

‘The liquor habit has a diroct bearing on the wage 
of the employe in more ways than one, The habits 
of the drinker not only reduce the comforts of the 
home by useless and criminal spendings, but they 
frequently bring about a reduction of wages. The 
use of liquor degrades and brutalizes the workman, 
it blunts his finer feelings and makes him careless 
of the surroundings and welfare of his family. His 
employer, when he notices the condition to which the 
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drinking by workingmen bef dus sarees eel a 
‘that it cheers and brightens the surroundings of 
‘the rum drinker for a short time at least. That 
fs not true, and not one instance can be adduced 
to prove the assertion. No man who has ever 
from a fit of drunkenness has ever ac- 
Anowledged that he felt the better for his debauch, 
or that he felt better while drunk, or that it 
made his surroundings more cheerful to become 
drunk, and if any such statements have been made 
they are untrue, If for a time the surroundings of 
the drunkard appeared to be more cheerful, he soon 
awoke to find that it was only a delusion. If he 
felt. better while drunk he awoke to find that that 
feeling was only imagination, for it vanished with 
a return to reason. But while the surroundings of 
man may appear more cheerful while drunk, it is 
an undeniable fact that they do not so appear to 
the wife and family of the drunkard, and a more 
cowardly uct can not be perpetrated by a man than 
to impose humiliation, disgrace, and sorrow on a 
defenseless woman and children for a momentary 


GRATIFICATION OF THE APPETITE, 


‘The use of strong drink weakens a man in mind 
and body; it breeds disease; it has wrought untold + 
misery on the human family, or that portion of it 
that has to toil for a living, and never has the use 
of liquor done a single thing to elevate or ennoble 
the workers of this or any other land. Every ar 
gament is against the use of liquor, The facts are 

40 
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‘The Gt. Louis General Asembly—The officers clected—New district 
‘assemblies organizod—Third somion beld in Chicago, Ilinoie— 
G. M. W. Stephens, broken in health, gives way==A resolution 


words “noble and holy” abolished in the title of the order— 

‘The vote to admit women promulgsted—The sixth rogular ses 

sion held in New York—First boycott — til-feoling —OMhcers 
‘Charles 


elected — Benefit insurance established — 1H. Litehman 
elected secretary of the umociation—The Cincinnati session — 
Frederick Turmer elected grand ‘of G. MW. 


present—The 
fwynt the order at the world's fair in Warie in 1880, 
‘Tre recond regular session of the General Assembly of 
‘the Knights of Labor convened at St. Louis, Mfo., on Jan~ 
sanry 14, 1879, ‘There wore but twenty-three repregentnn 
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John MoCuffrey, Philadelphia, Pa. 
¥. S, Marshall, Mobile, Ala. 
“Thomas Kavanaugh, Chieggo, Its. 
James H, Coon, Des Moines, Towa. 
Newell Daniels, Milwaukee, Wis. 


When the third regular session convened in Chicago, 
ils., on September 2, 1879, Mr. Stephens was not present. 
‘The excessive strain under which he labored during the 
‘twenty months of his official career loft him broken in 
ealth and finances. The order was indebted to him for 
part of his salary, and indeed it could not afford adequate 
compensation for the work done. Night and day he la- 
Dored to add to the strength of the order. His salary was 
was but $400 a year, He vent bis report in manuscript 
to the Secretary, Mr. Litchman, who read it to the conven 
tion. In « letter to the secretary he stated that his choice 
for G. M. W. lay between Richard Griffiths, of Chicago, 
‘Ills,, and T. V. Powderly, of Soranton, Pa. 

Four district assemblies were organized between the St. 
‘Louis and Chicago conventions: 

D. A. 27, February 14, 1379, at Shamokin, Pa. 

D. A. 2%, organized May 10, 1879, wt Dos Minos, Towa, 

2 ECE Dirdicmendgs 

D. A. 20, of Massachusotts, organized August 13, 187% 


Philip Van Patten, representing Local Assembly No. 
280, of Cincinnati, O., presented the following: 

Resolved, That working women may become members af this or 
der, and form asemblies under the same conditions ax men. 

Although a majority voted for the proposition it failed 
to become a law. The rules required that all amendments 


‘to the constitution should have two-thirds of the votes of 
‘the convention in the affirmative in order to become law. 
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‘The officers elected at the Pittsburg session were: 


‘Tho General Executive Board stood as follows: 
Tames T,, Wright and Fred. Turner, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Daniel McLaughlin, Braidwood, 111. 

Heary G. Taylor, New York City. 

Robert Prive, of Lonuconing, Md. 

‘The salary of the G. M. W. remained as before, $400, 
that of the G, S. was advanced to $900, and that of the Ar 
sistant G. 8, was fixed at $750. 

A-committee was appointed at this session to propare 
ritual for the government of assemblies of women, and a 
resolution adopted that women be admitted as soon as ié 
‘was printed. 


‘The most important action taken by the fifth regular 
session of the General Assembly of the Knights of Labor 
which met at Detroit, Mich. on Tuesday, September 6, 
1881, was to declare the name of the order to be public 
property after January 1, 1882. Up to this time the letter 
heads and other printed matter of tho order did not bear 
the name of the orgunimtion. The five stars, by which 
the name was designated, from the organization of the Gest 
assembly, were discontinued, and the words “noble and 
holy” omitted from fatury publications. The Grand Mas- 
ter Workman wns instructed to issue an address to the 
‘world on January 1, 1882, proclaiming that there was uch 
‘an organization in existence as the Order of the Knights 
of Labor, 

‘The committee appointed at the previous session to pre~ 
pare @ ritual for the government of assemblies of women 





/ 
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eomposcd of telographers, with headquarters at Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

D. A. 46, Buffalo, N. ¥. 

D. A. 47, Cleveland, O, 

D. A. 48, Cincinnati, O. 

D. A. 49, of New York City. 


Much of the time of the convention was taken up in * 
‘an investigation of a boycott which the Grand Statistician 
had placed on the Glen Cove Starch Co., of Long Island, 
N.Y. A great deal of ill feeling was created while the 
investigation was in progress. Provision was made in the 
lay for a co-operative board of five to take charge of all 
rules, regulations, and Jaws relating to co-operation. ‘The 
New York session was called upon to mourn the death of 
Uriah 8. Stephens, Past Grand Master Workman, and the 
Grund Treasurer, A. M, Owens. Mr. Owens died Deoem= 
ber 9, 1481, and Mr. Stephens on Fobeunry 13, 1882. 

‘The officers cloctod wt that convention for the coming 
year ware = 

Grand Master Workman—T, V. Powderly. 

Grand Worthy Foreman—Ralph Beaumont, 

Grand Seoreury—Robert D. Layton. 

Assistant Graud Secrdary—Gilbvert Rockwood. 

Grand Treanurer—Richard Griffiths. 

Grand Statisticion—Francis B. Egan. 

Members of the Executive Board: 

David Healy, Rochester, N.Y. 

John 8, McClelland, Hoboken, N. J. 

James Campbell, Pittsburg, Pa, 

Robert W. Price, Cincinnati, O. 

Henry C, Traphagen, Cincinnati, O. 

‘The Co-operative Board consisted of the following named 
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The officers eleoted for tho coming year were: 


General Seoretiary—Fredorick Turner, 

Seoretary of Insurance Association—Homer L. McGaw, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

‘The General Exeoutive Board stood as follows: 

Frank K. Foster, Cambridge, Mass, 

John 8. McClelland, Hoboken, N. J. 

Jobn Murray, Shawnes, O. 

Tames Campbell, Pittsburg, Pa. 

‘Thomas B, Barry, East Saginaw, Mich. 

‘The members of the Co-operative Board were: 

Henry E. Sharpe, Eglington, Mo, 

George Holcombe, Trenton, N. J. 

Ralph Beaumont, Addison, N. Y. 

Will J. Vale, Hamilton, Ont. 

Oliver M. Boyer, Louisville Ky. 

Up to the adjournment of the Cincinnati General An- 
sembly, the officers of the order were styled “Grand Of- 
cers;” by voto passed nt that convention the use of the 
‘word “grand” was abolished and “general” substituted, 
‘It wns considered that the word “ grand” savored too much 
of aristocracy, and that “general” would be more in ac 
cord with the spirit of the order. Mr. Layton refised to 
be a candidate for re-election to the office of General Secre- 
tary. Messrs. Rockwood and Turner contested for the 
place ; the former was defeated by a majority of two votes 
‘and retired from office. The order lost the official aid of 
‘one of the most valuable mon that ever did service in ite 
cause. Mr. Rockwood removed from Pittsburg to Wash- 
ington, where he soon after accepted a position in the 
Government Printing Office. 
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siples of the order, since the first General Assembly, was 
effected in 1884, Tt waa at this wcasion that National 
Trado Amsemblies wore first recognized in the Knights of 
Labor. The officers for the coming year were: 


General Master Workman—T. V. Powderly. 

General Worthy Foreman—Richard Grittths, 

Genoral Seordtary-Treasurer—Frederick Turner. 

General Auditor (x position ereated at that sesaion)—Jobn 
G. Caville, New York City. 

Beoreary of Insurance Assoviation—Homer L. MeGaw. 


‘The General Master Workman and General Secretary 
‘Treasurer were members of the General Executive Board 
by virtue of their office. The other members elected at 
Philadelphia were: 


John W. Hayes, New Brunswick, N. J. 
‘Tosoph R. Buchanan, Denver, Colorado, 
William H., Bailey, Shawnee, Ohio, 


‘The Co-operative Board consisted of: 


John Samuel, St, Louis, Mo. 

O.M. Boyer, Louisville, Ky. 

John J. McCartney, Baltimore, Md. 
Peter D, Cattanoch, Troy, N. ¥. 
Hugh Cameron, Lawrence, Kan. 
Henry Mente, Ithaca, N. Y. 


‘The salary of the General Master Workman was raised 
to $1500 a year, and he wns dircoted to spond sixteen weeks 
in the field, four weeks in each section of the country, 
‘Tho salaries of the other officors were allowed to remain 
as before. At that session the time of holding the sessions 
of the General Assembly wns changed from September to 
October, 
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make » success of the Canneliburg mine, and the recom 
‘mondation to sell it, had a dampening effect on the con~ 
vention. 

‘Tho blacklisting of members of the order along the Wa~ 
‘bash Railway system came in for « lange share of attention, 

‘The number of members reported in good standing at 
Hamilton was 104,335. It is more than likely that there 
‘were not over 90,000, for representation to the General 
Assombly was based on the number of members in good 
stonding, and in some instances district assemblies paid 
faxes on many who were not in good standing in order to 
be credited with a lnrger delegution than they would oth- 
orwise have. ‘The convention adjourned after an sight 
| days? session, 





The rapid succession of strikes, boycotts, and lookouts 
whieh followed tho close of the Hamilton General Assem- 
bly, necessitated the calling of a special selon of that 
body on May 25, 1886, The convention remained in ses 
ion nine dayn, ‘The time was occupied in discussing the 
best means of mesting the constantly arising troubles in 

| the labor world. ‘Trades unions and Knights of Labor 
were clashing in many localities, the Anarchist outbreaks 
causod alarm in many quarters, employers, without dis 
‘erimination, classed trades unionist, Knight of Labor, and 
Anarchist as one, and the blacklist preceded the strike in 
wome places, and followed it in others, 

Tt is safe to say that neither Inbor ongunitation, man- 
ufacturer, or employer should be held accountable for the 
bitter feeling which was occasioned during the year 1886, 
Both sides wore feverish, each side availed itself of every 
opportunity to take advantage of the other. Tn the excites 
ment of the hour workmen who were employed by just 
and sympathetic manufacturers resented what they con- 
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became necowary to ungment the powers of the general 
that thoy might successfully cope with the troubles 
brewing. It was yoted to elect six members of the 
tion to act a4 an auxiliary to the General Executive 
‘and the following were seleoted: 


Tames E, Quinn, New York. 

W. H. Mullen, Richmond, Va. 

Hugh Cavanangh, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

David R. Gibson, Hamilton, Ont. 
R. Buchanan, Denver, Col. 

Tra B. Aylaworth, Baltimore, Md. 


With these nesistants the General Board performed its 
Tabors until tho assembling of the represcatatives at Rich 
mond. 





‘When the Richmond General Assombly convened on 
October 4, 1885, the representation was so large as to 
be almost unmanageable, The Philadelphia session of 
_ 1884 had 126 representatives in attendance; that of Ham- 
" ilton, in 1885, had 146, while the Richmond General Aw 


had increased from 104,335 in October, 1885, to 702,024 
for Octobur 1, 1886, The membership never exceeded 
600,000 in good standing. ‘The sme methods by which a 
Tange representation was Heoured in 1885 wore rearted to 
in 1886. No scrutiny was observed, and indeed it was, 
not possible to carefully examine all who came with ore 
dentials. ‘Tho number of now districts organized during 
the year was seventy-six, a8 follows: 


D. A. 9%, Rockport, Ky. DAL 9 


Providente, RE. 
DA. 97, Washington, D.C. D, A. 100, Paterson, 8. J. 
D. A. 9% Botte City, Montana D. A. 101, Exngloyes of Gon 
a 


= 
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of Amsterdam, N. Y., was elected and entered npon 
discharge of her duties almost as soon as the conven= 
adjourned. 
"A number of strikes and lockouts were in progress at 
time, The G. A. passed a vote to render aid to some of 
and all who were engaged in a difficulty of any kind 
‘once applied for amistance, The funds of the order 
ere naver calculated to be spent for strike purposes, but 
tthe excitement of the hour, and soting on the impulse of 
‘moment, the vote was passed which took over $400,000 
of the treasury inside of one yeur. ‘The results of that 
ention convinced all who attended it that a smaller 


ative for every one thousand members in good 
was allowed prior to the Richmond session, and one for 
‘every threo thousand members has been allowed ever since, 





‘The Minneapolis Genoral Assembly convened with 188 
ves in attendance. The session began on Octo- 

ber 4th and ended on the 19th. ‘The new districts organized 

Between the Richmond and Minneapolis sessions were 


D, A, 170 Jancoville, Wis. D. A. 189, Lithographers, with 

D. A. 171, Texarkana, Ark. headquarters at New York City. 

D, A: 177, Norwich, N.Y. D. A, 100, Textile Workers, with 

D, A. 179, Doror, N. Ht. joarters at Philadelphia. 

D, A. 140, Mo. D. A. 1M, St, Louis, Mo, 

‘D. A. 181, File Maker’ National D. A. 193, Macon, Ga. 
Amambly, at D. A. 193, Lynchburg, Va, 
Providence, R. 1. ‘D. A. 194, Morgan City, La. 
A. 182, Hamilton, 0. ‘D. A. 195, Port Wayne, Ind. 


A. WAS, Noshville, Tenn, DLA. 196, Sunbury, Pa. 

A. 1M, Potteville, Pa. D. A. 197, Jomey City, N. J. 

A. 185, New Albany, Ind, ‘D. A. 198, Machinery 

A. 185, Kingston, N.Y. ‘om, with headquarters at New 

A. 187, Charleston, & C. ‘York City, eines transients’ vo 
Ind. Cleveland, 0. 
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"tion, and a momber of a group of that society, although 
i the denied it when asked if it were true, 
Joseph R. Buchanan, who had previously represented 
_ District Awembly No. 89, of Colorado, came with ereden- 
"tials to again represent that district assembly, but his local 
"assembly was not in good standing, and had not been for 
many months. He was not admitted to a seat, and the 
radical element, who recognized Mr, Buchanan as a cham~ 
"pion, took offense at the action of the General Amembly. 
‘The vote against asking for clemency for the condemned 
Anarchists drove Goorge Schilling, Charles F. Sich, George 
F. Murray, and several others to desperution, and they de~ 
termined to form a Provisional Committae to purify the 
‘order. When the resolution passed, by which the General 
Officers were requested to resign, Mosrs, Powderly, Grif 
fiths, Litchman, Turner, Hayes, Carlton, Ayleworth, and 
‘McGuire, handed in their resignations, Messrs. Bailey and 
Barry, not willing to risk a re-clection, refused to tender 
theirs, and those already in were not accepted. 
| There was no election of officers at that semsion, nor 
| ‘wore any changes made in the make-up of the official staff’ 
of the order, The time of holding mectings of the Gen- 
eral Assembly wus changed from October to November. 





‘The Indianapolis convention assembled, was called to 
‘order on November 13, 1888, and continued In session 
watil the 27th of that month. 

‘The new District and National Trade Assemblies rep- 
resented at tho Indianapolis session were: 


1D. A. 229, Bille Workor# Nat/l Trade Amembly, Putterion, N. J. 
| Ark. 
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spondence with officials of the International Workingmen’s 
Association during the year; the object being to turn Local 
Assemblies of the order into Provisional Committee Ax- 
nemblies, in open defiance of the laws of the Knights of 
Labor. 


‘The power was vested in the General Master Workman 
* to nominate eight members of the convention, the body to 
select four from the number, these four, toguthor with the 
‘Gonoral Master Workman, to constitute the General Ex- 
ecutive Board. The office of gencral secretary-treasurer, 
which had been abolished at the Richmond sesdon, waa 
again created, and the offices of general secretary and gen= 
eral treasurer combined. When the General Assembly 
adjourned the general officers were: 


General Master Workman—T. V. Powiery. 

General Worthy Foreman—Morris L. Wheat, Colfax, Ia, 
General Seorctary-Treasurer—John W, Hayes. 

General Instructor of Woman's Work—Mra. L, M. Barry. 


‘The General Executive Board, exclusive of the Gencral 
Master Workman, stood: 


John Devlin, Detroit, Mich. 
J.J, Holland, Jacksonville, Fla. 
John Costello, Pittsburg, Pa. 
A. W. Wright, Toronto, Ont, 


‘Tho Goneral Co-operative Board was reduced to three 
members, and consists of Morris I. Wheat; Henry A. 
ee acerinet John O'Keefe, of Rhode 


‘Tho salary of the General Master Workman was fixed at 
$5000 aw before; that of the General Seoretary-Treasuer 
‘at $2000; that of the members of the Genoral Executive 
Board was fixed at $4 per day. ‘The wlary of tae Gener 














Governor Lee requested to deliver address ot welcome=District Ax 
sembly No, 49 clecty colored roprosntative—ts rofised ad= 
mimion to a Richmond hotel—Frank J. Ferrell selected by the 
General Master Workman to introduce—Spesch of Mr. Ferrell— 
‘Mr. Ferrell attends theatre and occupies a cholee seat—Tho 
lawn of social equality suid to bo violated~Threats af rislenco— 
A mob gathors outside of the thostro—Representatives fear vi- 


ter Worktoan is offered & ponition as conchman—oeial equality 

ignores and act axide by thom who aro ite public advocates— 

‘The nogro not ovtencised alone—Tho negro making energetic 
iucation. 


RING the session of the General Assom- 
bly in Richmond, Va., an episode occurred 
which caused a great deal of excitement in 

that city, and came near resulting in bloodshed. 
Previous to the convention, William H. Mullen, of 
Richmond, requested Ion. Fitzhugh Lee, Gover- 
nor of Virginia, to tender an address of weloome io 
tho representatives of the order on the asmemiiwg, 
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‘set at defiance n long established umge. I know x man who feels 
{hat bo ia the equal of Governor Lee, od Tthish be x just w good 
‘& man in every respect: if Brother Ferrell will consent to introduce 
‘this man to the convention when the time comes, I uhinle it will be 
axnccoptable to him, in fact 1 believe he will esteom it a growter 
hhonor than to introduce even the governor of Virginia. 


When asked to name the person of whom he 
spoke, the answer which Mr, Quinn received was: 
“The General Master Workman of the Knights of 
Labor.” 

With the understanding that the Governor was 
to be introduced by the General Master Workman, 
and that officer in turn introduced by Mr. Ferrell, 
the convention was called to order, The pro- 
gramme was carried out to the letter, and when 
the very excellent and well-received addreas of wel- 
come was delivered by Governor Lee, Mr. Ferrell 
mounted the platform and said = 


It ls with much plearare and gratification I {ntroduce to you Mr. 
1. ¥. Powderly, of tho State of Penuxylvanis, who will reply to the 
nddrews of woloomo of Governor Leo, of this Stats, which b& one of 
‘the oldest Statos in tho arena of political Satneony of oir waaay 
Ble is one of the thoughtful men of the nation, who 

of this gathering of the toi Sperm ns 
ing Republic. As Virginia has led in tho aspirations of our country 
fin the past, Took with much eontidence to the future, in the hope 
‘iat abe will lead in the future to the realization of the objects of 
four noble Order. It is with extreme pleware that we, the repre 
remantatives from every section of our country, receive the woleome 

‘of congratulation for our efforts to improve the condition of human 
ity, Ono of the objects of our Onter Is the abolition of those die 
Minctions which ure maintained by creed or color. I bolieve F present 
to you 4 man above the superstitions which are involved in these 
distinetiony. My experience with the noble Order of the Knights 
‘of Tabor and my training in ny dies bay ee ee 
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purpose of preventing one negro from entering the 
theatre. Neither Mr, Ferrell nor any of the Now 
York representatives went to the theatre that even- 
ing, for the reason that they were nearly all as- 
signed to duty on somo committee of the General 
Assombly, or to attend some of the local assem: 
| blies in session in the city that evening. The ex- 
citement ran high for many days, and on several 
‘occasions, men who claimed to be residents of 
Richmond, appeared at the hotel where the general 
officers wore stopping, and 


THREATENKD TO DO VIOLENCR 


to some of the delegates. 

On Sunday, October 10, the information was con- 
veyed to the General Master Workman that the 
armory building, where the convention held its 
sessions, was to be mobbed on the following even- 
ing. Tho information was made on good author- 
ity. Tho officers of the regiment, whose headquar- 
tors were in the armory building, held consultations 
with some of the general officers, and assured them 
that there would be no trouble. 

Sunday evening the General Master Workman 
sent a note to the chief of police informing him of 
the state of affairs, and requesting him to call at 
the hotel, After a consultation with the chief of 
police, it was resolved to pay no attention to the 
threats which were made each day as the repre 
sentatives went to and from the armory. 

‘The southern press was much exercised over the 
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} WHY FERRELL WAS SELECTED. 


My wole object in selecting a colored man to introdace me was to 
"encourage and help to uplift his race from a bondage worse than that 
which bold him in chains twenty-five yearn ago—viz., mental slavery. 
desired to imprem upon the minds of white and black that the same 
| result followed action in the field of labor, whether that action was 
‘on the part of the Caucasian or the negro. Two years ago, in an 
| auldrew delivered in this city, I aid to the poople of Richmond: 
* You sland fuce to fuco with a stern, living reality; a responsibility 
which ean not be avoided or shirked. ‘The negro question (s as prom 
nent today as it ever wax ‘Tho first proposition that staros ws in 
tthe face Is this: Tho nogro ix fre; he i here, and he ix hero to 
‘stay, Io |e a citizen, and munt learn to manage bis own affairs, 
‘fis labor and that of the white man will be thrown upon the market 
do dy aide, and no human eye can dotoct a differoncn between the 
‘article manufactured by the black mechanic and that manufactured 
Dy tho white mechanic. Both claim an equal share of the protection 
wiforded to American labor, and both mechanics must aink their dif- 
ferencet or fall a prey to the alave labor now being imported to this 
‘country. I was not eriticived for mying that, and yot it waa ma nur 
-coptible of criticism ax my words on October 4th. I did not refer to 
social equality, for that can not be regulated by law. Tho sanctity 
‘of the fireside circle can not be invaded by those who are not wel- 
come. Every man has tho right to my who shall entor beneath hie 
roof; who shall oceupy the same bed, private conreyance, or such 
‘other place as he is waster of I reserve for myself the right to my 
who I will or will not nssocinte with, ‘That right belongs to every 
‘other man, have no wish to interforo with thnt right. 











PRRIOWAL LOMETY AND HOCTAL EQUALITY. 


My critics have forgotten that personal liberty and wocial equality 
stand side by side. They would deny me the right to make my own 
selection a to which of the amembled representatives should 

a certain duty, Had 1 selected the colored man to introduce Gov 
‘ernor Lee, it would have been quite another thing It is, perhaps, 
‘unfortunate that our coming wns nt « time when politieal excitement 
ran high, and all things served ws excuses fi those who wished to 
‘use thou, When I beard that there was a likelihood of trouble be- 
ause Mr, Ferrell attonded x place of amusement, T asked of him not 
to mubject himaslf to innult by going where he wna not weleome. Kx 

4 
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done a thing since coming to thia city that is not 





@umelres of all of those rights and privileges which belong to ws 
‘The equality of American citizenship is all that we insist on, and 
‘that equality must not, will not be trampled upon, 


An TO MOKPEFALETY. 


‘Now a word as to hospitality. We aro here under no Invitation 
‘from any one. We camo of our own free will and accord, and are 
paying our own way; thorofore, gratuitous inwulty euch ax thom 
‘offered by a few mischievous meddlers, are not in order, and do not 
admit of defence, even though given in bebalf of the Ikws of social 
‘equality. I do not hold the people of Richmond rosponsible for the 
Hladvised, churlish action of a few who mw a menace in our every 
‘move, is ivesoinsvnlvod 3) is inate of 0s ido atts 
‘Bax been most cordial, If, during our xtay, any representative 
HG en hiseal aon cabsosnlng sanney by shoe Wil Ge tad 
‘tesponnible for bis action, 


‘Jo tH RNIOETS, 


To the Couvention I nay: Let n0 rember surrender ax lote of 
Envellectual freedom becauss of any clamor, Hold furt to that which 
fe true and right. Tho triumph of noise over reason is but tranniont. 
‘Our principles will be better known, if not to-day it may bo to- 
morrow; they can bide their time, and will somo day have the world 
for an audience, In the field of labor and Amorican cithonship we 
‘recognize no line of race, creed, politics, or color, The 

may distort, for & purpow, the words of other, and for « time the 
polse of the vocal bow may silence reason, but that which is right 
cand true will become known when the former has passed to rest and 
tho round of tho latter's voice hus forever died away. ‘Then it will 


| 


‘baw of social equality will be more rigidly observed than it is loxay, 

After the publication of that letter, the excite- 
mont died away, and the representatives mot with 
no further annoyance, The General Master W ote 
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It was not reserved for the coming of the General 
Assembly of the Knights of Labor to do violenee 
to the laws of social equality in Richmond or the 
Southern States. That had been done years before 
the Knights of Labor ever gained a foothold in the 
South, but in a far different way. Social equality 
is recognized in the South by many of those who 

the loudest agninst it. The slave owners of 
Jong ago leveled the distinctions between the races, 
and some of their children and children’s children 
honor the practice to the present day. 

One has only to stand on a street corner, or at 
‘the door of one of the churches where colored peo- 
ple attend, to be convinced that 


CAUCASIAN BLOOD 


flows through the veins of thousands who, for cer- 
‘tain reasons, dare not boast of pridé of ancestry. 
Had the laws of social equality been rigidly 
iced in secret as they are boasted of in pub- 
lic, by the aristocracy of the South, more of re 
spect would be due to those who affect to scorn 
the man who would maintain the rights of a race 
whose crime is its color, and whose fault is, that 
Jong yoars of slavery has transmitted the curse of 
ignorance to its children of the present day. The 
Dest evidence of the insincerity and hypocrisy of 
the southern aristocrat, is written upon the half 
‘white faces of the hundreds of thousands of young 
men and women in whose ¥eins flow, in mingle 








Sone es ear Ste ters te oa 
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‘The goo! that has been done can not be estimated-—Lawyers, doc 
tors, clergymen, seientista, and philosophers etuoate on the 
Heise quetio The grant work wil shead—A revcitcs ber 

thors are to come=Men who tofl for ® master 
Stasi im a ule tx thr eva all-"Tha nortan ath 
tor’s advocates growing greater day by day—What Jost man 
‘noed fear a revolution ?~Who would not prefer a nation of ron 
who would rather fight than be slaves to a nation of creatures 
who would rather be alavex than fight?—Why sbould the Jar 
Dorer care for others when no one cares for him !—The sound 
‘of the bummer drowned in tho clink of the dollar—Morray Hilt 
‘the abrine of wealth instead of Mount Calvary—Bottor heed the 
‘yoice of warning while men can bo reasoned with—The world 
growing better—The bloodless revolution of Knighthood will 
Ho moro good than thove which spilled the blood of humanity 
‘rough all the centuries of time, 


(EPaIHE full extont of the good that has been 
| done by the order of the Knights of Labor 
will never be known. It is not within the 
bounds of human possibility to detail the many acts 
that have gone to benefit the millions. ‘Ons Sate 
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_ of task-masters, who use it to build up fortunes for 
those who already have enough for their own com- 
fort, and too much for their country’s good. La- 
_ bor’s ranks to-day contain more of keenly felt pov- 
erty than ever before when we consider the ad- 
Yancements which have been made in all that go , 
tomake the pathway of mankind smoother. Those 
who labor bend from morn till night as of old. They 
toil on and on as when “the sword was law;'" but 
go among them and talk to them of the rights to 
Which they were born, and not so many will stare in 
open-eyed wonder as would do so thirty years ago. 


A REVOLUTION WAS TAKEN PLACE; 


others are to come, It need occasion no suprise if 
revolution after revolution shall arise in the days 
to come, gathering strength as they come and go, 
for when men have rights they will seck for them 
hy the aid of that light which is held before their 
‘eyes. It is too closo to the time when the evening 
gun of the nineteenth century shall sound in the 
ears of mankind to attempt to turn back the tide 
of education which is setting in. 

Workingmen will find out, as certain as fate, 
what governments and nations owe to them; they 
will find out that which is of far greater impor- 
tance: what they owe to themsclves, and when the 
education shall have become more universal, he 
who speaks for humanity will not be called an agi 
tator, a disturber, a breeder of discord, or a fanatic; 
‘he will be known as asaviour, For long ages men 
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“education, of thought, of ideas, of favorable condi- 
tion in life; men who are to a great extent inde- 
“pendent of monopoly or its influences, who have 
sufficient means of their own to enable them to live 
comfortably, are to-day ranged alongaide of the la- 
“borer in his struggle for right. 

‘The benofits of education and research are being 
conferred on the toiler by men who are the fortu- 
nate possessors of these advantages. In the eleven 
‘years of its existence under the General Assembly, 
men have entered the order of the Knights of La- 
bor poor, ignorant, and friendleas. They knew but 
little concerning their own condition, and nothing 
| whatever about that of their neighbors, Through 
the instrumentality of the order these men have 


ACQUIRED AN EDUCATION; 


| natural ability, which lay dormant within them, 
| was stimulated, and they studied, strugyled, and 
| persevered until they passed the boundary line 
which separates the dependent from the independ- 
| ent workman, All over America are men who 
are either Knights of Labor, or who were such at 
‘one time, who have learned to know the wants of 
humanity through the teachings of the order. 

The enemy of human liberty is stronger and bet- 
ter fortified than ever before, but it ix standing 
face to face with a far more formidable adversary 
than entered the lists against it since Magna Charta 
‘was granted. Men who toil for a master dare not 
raise the voice in their own behalf, but other men 

| 
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for the feelings of others when no one cares for 
dim? Of what avail to tell him to respect the law 
when the law has permitted his fellow-man to rob 
him of everything this earth holds dear? Of what 
avail to preach patience to the laborer while the 
‘ear-drum is receiving the sound of wailing distress 
from those whom God sent to gather within the 
circle of his protecting care? Of what avail to 
longer cry, “servants, obey your masters,” when 
it is written in the full light of heaven's day that 
many of the 
MASTERS ARE DEVILS INCARNATE, 


whose only God is gold, and whose reward for la- 
Dor is hell upon earth? The day must come when 
the Word of God, in all that that Word implies, 
must be preached among men again, The sound 
of the hammer which drove the nails through the 
quivering flesh of the God of the lowly, nineteen 
centuries ago, has not been beard in many a chureh 
for ages. The voice of agony has been drowned in 
the clink of the dollar until Murray Hill becomes 
the shrine before which many worship instead of 
Mount Calvary. 

If the Sermon on the Mount were preached in 
many a church today, and the identity of the di- 
yine author concealed, fashionable pews would be 
emptied, the minister of God would be censured 
and warned never again to repeat the ravings of 
an utopiast. In the church where the minister is 
the only friend to the poor it shows that he has 
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poverty, sin, death, and crime are unknown ; where 
all things are enjoyed in common by all the inhab- 
‘itants thereof, 


Surely no Knight of Labor has ever presumed 
to ask that this earth should become better than 
such a heavenly place, and yet those who oppose 
‘us, who tell us that we are wrong, that we are usk~ 
ing for too much, kneel down to say to God: “Thy 
‘Kingdom come; thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven.” They can not be right in both ine 
stances ; they must be insincere 


IN ONE OR THE OTHER, 


and as their visible effort is directed against the 
fulfillment of the prayer which habit, not convie- 
tion, forces from their lips, we must believe that 
away down in their hearts they feel that Christ 
‘was wrong, or that ho made an exception of them 
when he preached the Sermon on the Mount, 

“ Visionaries and lunatics” have striven for the 
happiness of human kind since the world began; 
their reward has been the cross and stake, but their 
words have lived in letters of everlasling light, to 
illumine the pathway of others who could not be- 
lieve that prayers, teachings, sermons and precepts, 
should all advise a rule of action which directed 
men to heaven ; while the actions of those who ex- 
ercisod unlimited power through the possession of 
wealth, tended to drive men to a hell of poverty 
and crime. 

If prayers mean any thing, those who say them 
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Tue Homesteap Law, 


AN ACT to secure homesteads (9 actual settlers om the public domain, 

‘Be it soucted by tho Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United Statee of America in Congress amembled, That any panea 
‘who i the hend of a family, or who has arrived at Ube age of twenty- 
‘ox yours, and is n citizon of che United States, oF who sball have 


to ite enomies, shall, from and after the first of January, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-throe, be entitied to enter one quartersection oF a 
ers quantity of unappropriated public lands, upon which anid person= 
may have filed a preemption olaim, or which may, at the time the 
sxpplication ix mado, bo subject to preemption wt one dollar and 
Hironty-five conte, or lew, par acres oF eighty acres, oF les, of such 
unappropriated lands, at two dollars and fifty cents per acto, to bo 
Tocated in a body, in conformity to the legal subdivision of the publie 
lands, and after the samo shall havo boon surveyed ; provided, that 
‘any porson owning or rosiding on land may, wader the provisions of 
‘his act, entar other land lying contiguous to his or ber sali land, 
‘which shall not, with the land #0 already owned and ocoupled, exceed 
fin the nggregata ono bnndred and sixty acrex 
‘Be, 2 And be it further enacted, That the person applying for 
the benefit of this act shall, upon sreliaios to th reer of the 
Jand office in which he or she ix about to make auch entry, make © 
affidavit before the mid register or receiver that ho or abe i the head 
of x family, oF in twenty-one or more yenra of age, or aball have por- 
formed snrvice in tho army oF navy of the United States, and that he 
hue never borne arms against the government of the United States or 
aid and comfort to ite evemies, and that such application ix 
made for his or hor exclusive use and benefit, and that mid entry in 
tad forthe purpose of actos! artlement and cultivation, and net, 
43 
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‘aall havo actually changed his or her residence, or abandoned the 
‘sald land for more than six months at aay time, then and in that 
erent the lund so entered shall revert to the government, 

Sno. 6. And be it further enacted, That no individual shall be per- 
anitted to acquire title to more than oue quarter-wetion under the 
psec of sat} and that tho Gicatadeca othe ene 

Otice ie hereby required to prepare and iaue such ruler and 
‘regulations, consistent with this uct, ws shall be necemary and proper 
‘to carry its provisions into effect, and thot the rogisters and receivers 
‘of the several Inad offices aball be entitled to rooeive the samo eom- 
‘pensation for any lands entered under the provisions of this act that 
‘they gre now entitled to receive when the sane quantity of lad ix 
‘enterod with money, one-half to be paid by the penon making the 
‘application at the time of 60 doing, and the other half on the imue of 
‘the cortificate by the person to whom it may be issued ; but chs shall 
‘not be coustruod to enlarge the maximum of compensation now pro- 
‘worited by law for suy register or receiver; provided, that nothing 
‘comtainod in this act shall be so consteaed as to impal oF interfere in 
‘py manoer whotever with the existing preemption rights; and pro- 
Wied further, ahnt all persone whe may have fled thal appligtoas 
‘or w pre-emption right prior ta the pamage of this aet sball be en- 
‘ted to all privileges of this act; provided farther, that no person 
‘who bas served, or may hereafter serve, for a period of not leas than 
fourteen days in the army or navy of the United States, either rogue 
lar oF volunteor, under the laws thereof, during the existence of an 
actual war, domestic or foreign, shall be deprived of the benefits of 
‘this act on account of sot having attained the age of twenty-one 


Bue. 7. And be it further enacted, That the fifth section of the act 
‘entitled “An act in addition to an act more effectually to provide 
for the punishment of certain crimes agwiost the United States, and 
for other purposes.” approved the third of March, in the year eight 
‘eon hundred and fifty-seven, shall extend to all osthe, affirmations, 
cand affidavits required or authorized by this aot 

Src. 8 And Le it further enacted, That nothing in this sct shall be 
construed as to prevent any porson who bas wrailed him or herself 
‘of the benefits of the first seetion of this act from paying the mint- 
‘mum price, oF the price to which the same may have graduated, for 
‘the quantity of land so entered at any time before the expiration of 
‘the five years, and obtaining a patent therefor from the government, 
av in other casos proved by law, on moking proof of settlement and 
conltiyntion as provided by oxisting lsws granting preemption right. 
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Buruscame Treaty. 
CHISA, 1868 


Avorosa: Amncus ro ras Tesary serexss ree Usrrep Eura 
asp Cassa, oF Jzxe 18, 1556, Coscurpep Ici 78, 1568, 
Baroncarcoss Excuascxp ar Panos Nor. 23. 2568. 
Adtecaal article of the treaty benceen the United States of Amerea ox 

ta Ta Teing Empore, of the 1th of June, 1855. 

‘Warxaan, Since the conclasion of the trestr between the Unite 
‘Sexes <f America and the Ta Tsing Empire ‘China: of the leh: 
June. 1554, creamstances have arisen sbowing the necestity of 
diticoal articks thereto. the President of the United States and th 
‘Acgast Sovereygn of the Ta Tsing Empire bave ramed for the 
Plxiprentaries, to-wit: The President of the United States ( 
Aneria, Wiham H. Seward Secretary of State, and his Majet 
the Experce of China, Anson Barlingame, accredited as hia Enve 
Exracrinary and Minister Penipotentiary, and Chib-Kang a2 
= ChisKa, of the second Chinese rank, ascciated high envoy 
ac! ministers of his Majesty: and the said Plenipotentiaries ati 
Eavicg excharged this foll power foand to be in due and prow 
form, bave agreed upon the following articles: 











ARTICLE L 
His Majesty the Emperor of China. being of the opinion that i 


wcaking concessiocs to the citizens or subjects of foreign porers« 
the privezes of residing on certain tracts of land, or resorting { 
cerain waters of that empire for purposes of trade. he bas by 
means relinguisked bis right of eminent domain over suid land sn 
‘waters, hereby agrees that no soch concession or grant ball t 
‘constraed to give to any power or party which may be at war wit 
or hostile to the United States, the right to attack the citizens 
the United States or their property within the said lands or water 
‘And the United States for themselves hereby agree to abetain fro: 
cGensively attacking the citizens or subjects of any power cr par 
or their property with which they may be at war on any such tra 
of land or waters of the said empire. But nothing in this artic 
shall be construed to prevent the United States from resisting a: 
attack by any hostile power or party upon their citizens or the 
property. It is farther agreed that if any rights or interest in at 
tract of land in China has been, or shall be hereafter. grant 
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permanent residence. The high ovotracting parses thei jis 
im reposting any otber than an entirely volaccerr exipase ir 
tieee porpreess. They cnsequently agree to yams laws rak=yit1 
pena (ene: for a citima of the United States or Cerew sabres 
ecber to he United States or any other foreien comziy. fora 
Ceinese ectject of a citizen of the United States 10 China or xr 
cater Soreign country, without their free and wol=ncarr consent = 
spectively. 





ARTICLE VL 


Citizens of the United States visiting or residing in China sal 
ayy the same privileges, immunities, or exemptions in respec. 
wave! or residence as may there be enjored by the citinens orb 
jects of the met favored nations: and. reciprocal:r. Chinese mb 
roms viettiog of residing in the Camted States shail en!sy the ma 
peivieee. ixmunities and exemptions im respect to travel or re 
ence as there may be enjoyed by the citisens or subjects of th 
wre favored nations: and. reciprocally. Chinese subjects visting a 
resding in the Urited States shall enjoy the eae privieges 2m 
murities and exemptions in respect to travel or residence as then 
may be exjzyed by the ctizens or subjects of the most favcred 1 
tos Bat ig herein contained aball be eld to confer zm 
raSzation upon Citizens of the United states. 








ARTICLE VIL 


(Citizens of the United States shall enjoy all of the priviseces of th 
pobic eizcation ander the control of the government of China: and 
recprocaly. Chinese subjects shall enjor all of the privileges of th 
ebiic educational institutions under the control of the United State 
are enjoyed in the respective countries by the citizens or sut 
jeca of the most favored nations The citizens of the United 5 
may freely extabiish ard maintain echools within the Empire ¢ 
az those places where foreigners are permitted to reside ; and 
Chinese scljects may enjoy the eame privileges an 
si in the United States 









ARTICLE VIL 


Tee Unied States always disciaiming and discouraging all pru 
tices of unnecemary dictation and intervention by one nation in tb 
affairs cf or domestic relations of another, do hereby disclaim an 
disavow any intention or right to interfere in the domestic admit 
isration of China in regard to the construction of railroads, te 
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Ars anp Purposks oF THE ANARCHISTS. 


[Brom the Chioago Atar, Apett Bh LRT) 
REVOLUTION OF 1880. 





‘Tho International Workingmen's Amociation was organized fa 
‘Lonidon in 1864 by an semblage of roprosentative workingmen from 
the principal cities of Europe. Tvs first gonoral convention was 

Genera in 1888, when tho plan of organization and declara- 


b&b u 
of principles ax drafted by Dr. Carl Marx was adopted in prof 


earbooari of Italy had made him thoroughly an adhernat of the doo 
of: Bakounine, 





delegates. With these thirty delegates he organized the “ Black" 
Antomational ax distinguished from the “Red,” as the followers of 
Marx woro called. In their declaration of principles, they ald) 
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As a momber of this central committee the following may be 
‘outined ax your duties: 

“1, To urge forward the work of education among the general 
tle of your lel by adireme, propaganda sad penooal ae: 


IEE. To endeaor foo ct th lati yom of your 





and subsoribers for the Enquirer, our official organ, 
Becirs tepars ll satus ot inteans to sourcinia moeiny (team 
‘eaiata; if not, to the bureau of informatian), 


Le EeSeE i sodieok nod harmasioe workin Solel Mae 
6. To endoavor, in your proselyting among the Various soeletion 
to secure ax converts, first those Who are the most intellectual and 





promnt govornmeat by force.’ Answer: ‘No. They 
predict by the light ofseieuce merely that an armed enndict between 
the imolent rich and the igvoraot poor is near at band; that that 
‘Dattle will end in chaos unless at the proper time the socialints inter 
fore and by their aid secure a just system of society. And that when 
they do interfore they propose to da 90 effectively.” 

9, To-endeavor (evea though without much hope of ite being me 
‘cemful) to secure the geadual interforence of the state in production 
‘and distribution. 
$0, od uch cospertive eters a wil ely do gad 
“1. To grasp the whole situation we it now stands and endeavor 
Git yourslf for « leader in the eevolution and a scieatise organiser 
the new society.” 


‘Then follows, undar the head of “General Suggestions," the fol- 

Jowing somewhat definite suggestions: 
“Wo desire to deal with the probable future of the social revoln 
tion, and In doing 20 we propose to touch briefly upon ite evadnot 
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‘will be failure—this certainly unlem we foresee and provide against 
‘such au ovent. What thon ought we to dot 

_ “We believe we ought first of all vo urge the organisation of the 
‘TW. A. nnd feseration of all socialists irrespective of she schools to 


fratornally regarding 

‘pated polats of doctrine wad proper methods of harmonious action, 

“That the first active duty of the LW. A. sboald be to secure in 
Se tows ltr snd eventy of the want at lene coe good walt 
“bo abould sot as a revolationary agent in tho distribation of propa- 

and the making of converts, 

“IE wo aot actively to work with these ends in view wo beliewo this 
‘much could easily bo accomplished within the coming year. 

"Nothing olm would then remain to be done save work of educa 
tion and preparation until such time ax circumstances permitted 
decisive action. 

"We do not approve of quarrels with the & LP, LA. A., nor 





“Until then, unless the whole people wre aroused, ft is the daty of 
‘the wine sociatint to hold aloof from riots in special localities. The 
‘Hime is not yot rips for succes; we have counted our hoads and we 
Know it To strike this year would be to uselessly slaughter our best 
ropla and put back the cauw a hundred year Noj at present we 


forcible action ig impomiblo, with 400,000 (which the next panic 
give us if we manige wisely) we hold the game in our own 


“We hare perhaps until 1889, four years, in which to perfeot our 
plang ‘That year in Europe will varely bring grave result, In 
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- 1 That «department of lands be created to carry ont thi 
deeree. _ 
m1 

“Decroad: That it i the right of every individual who supports 
‘the commonwealth to receive from it an opportunity to labor. * 

= Decreed: That a department of production be organized, whose 
uty it shall be to carry out this decree. 

Decreed: That the title to all machinery of production shall vest 
Jn the commonwealth. Aud that the individual manufacturers now 
elaiming to ‘own’ such machinery ahall turn such over to the State 
‘efficiule without compensation, when it sball appear that the profite 
‘rave, in times past, paid back to mid owner the first cost thereof; 
‘Dut otherwise upon a compensation equal to a difference between, 
‘mld first cost and the profits gained. 

“Decreod: That profit ix abolished, and that the department of 
‘production shall turn over ite manufactured goods to the department 
‘of distribution at coxt. 

“Decreed: That nothing herein shall prevent any manafscturer 
who has not received buck ia profits the cout of his enterprise from 
‘continuing his busines, if he so pleases, in competition with the 

at 


“Deerced: That a department of distribution be organized. 

* Decreed: That the atock on hand of all wholeale and rntail deal- 
‘ers in confiscated to the commouwerlth withont compemation, in 
‘easen where their profits have paid back their original capital 
‘otherwise upon payment of the difference between the Sirvt expital 
‘and the amount of profit returns 


v. 
“Decreed : That a department of statistics be organiaed, whine duty 
it shall be to ascertain the productive expacity of the people and 
‘also their probable wants, and to certify the mume to the proper de- 
partments, a 
*Decreed That a department of education be organized; that all 


printing establishments be placed under their change; that kinder 
garten, athletic, mechaniea}, iodnatrial, and technical schools be or 


ized. 
a VL 


" Deeroed : That interest for money be abolished. ‘That money be 
abolished. That a department of exchange be organised, ‘That cost 
44 
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“Assoon as procticable you ought to put your State aceretary in 
‘& ponition of Independence by paying hina « alary, and requiring him 
to devote his whole time to the work. 

"8, They will remit also to the burean of information « similar 
swam for sitar purpoms 

4, Tho Stato woretary and State executive is elected to bold due- 
fing good behavior; mbject to recall at any time by the blue card mem= 
‘bors of his State, ‘The national secretary and national exccutive 
may be cleoted similarly by the blua card members of the United 


“6, Such men an have been for years prominent Socialists or work- 
ers in the cause may be recommended by any central committes for 
a blue oand without having mada the actual converts required by 
the rules, 

“The blue cand members are designed as the revolutionary foros, 
and it is expected they will exercise their best thoughts in study and 
‘comideration of the points that ought to be dealt with. In future, 
bby congress and oorreapoodence, place will’ undocbtedly be formic 
| pga pahegtintaraonent nod 

“Aa itis of the utenost importance that only thove who are tried, 
trusted and true sball hold the ‘blue eard,” you are urged to the 
mont cuvful scrutiny of all new applicants for the mune in your 
locality. Do not recommend any who are not of the vory best snabe- 
rial. Moro numbers are not so much of an object as men. 

At promnt the tent important work is organization, and to Chia 
‘every energy should be bent. 

“During the year 1885 all white card mombers aro inateucted to 
write and forward Wo headquarters carefully written essays upon the 
subjects named below. At the end of the year abstracts of each emay 
or clam of eways will be submitted by referendum w the considera- 
‘tion of all whita eard members. 

“1. How may the new social order be organized and administered ; 
Lc, how may the change be brought about with the least jarT 

#9, What should be our proper course of action in simes of pankc, 
revolt, revolution? 

8." What aze the best means of offense and defunsot ow may 
the success of the revolution be assured T 

“4. Our policy in times of revolution, 

Tn tava of tovureedon—hew coniraied—elauy of Fabte 
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| ©The political institutions of our time sre the agencies of the 
| propertied clam; their mimion is the apbolding of the privileges of 
| ‘their masters; any reform in your own bebalf would curtail these 
| To this they will ot and ean fot cotsent, for it would 
‘tuicidal to themselves, 
| "That they will not resign their privileges voluntarily wo know; 
hat they will not make any concemions to ua wo likewise know. 
‘Since we must then rely upon the kindnew of our mastery for what 
ever rodeo we have, and knowing that from them no good may be 
‘expected, there romain but one remurce—force! Our forefuthers 
ave not only told us that against doapote force is juatiGable, becatse 
Ht Is the only means, but they themselves Lave sot the immemorial 
‘example. 

“ By force our ancostors liberated themselves from political op- 
Prewlon, by foreo thelr children will have to Uberate themselves 
from economic bondage. ‘It is therefore your right, it Is your dy,” 
saye Jotloron, ‘to arm!” 

“What we would achieve is, therefore, plainly and simply: 

“1, Destruction of tho existing class rule, by all means, é ¢, by 
‘energetic, relontiews, revolutionary and international action. 
‘Extablishment of a free society baxed upon coiperative organ- 
ization of production. 

"8 Froe exchange of equivalent products by and between the 
productive organizations without commerce and profitanongery. 

“4, Organization of education on a secular, scientific and equal 
‘ass for both sexe. 

45, Equal rights for all without distinction to wex or race. 

“6, Regulation of all public affairs by free contracts between the 
autonomous (independent) communes and swociations, resting ox x 
federalistic busin. 

“Whoever agress with this idea Tet him grasp our outstretched 
brother bands! 

“*Prolotarians from all countries unite! 

“ Fellow-workmen, all we need for the achievement of thix prow 
end is orgenization and unity! 

Tho day has come for solidarity. Join our vanke! Let the drum 
beat dofiantly the roll of tssttle: * Workmen of all countries wiite! 
You have nothing to lowe but your chaingy you hare the world to 
wint"" 
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